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THE  METHOD  OF  PRESENTATION  OF  THESE  NOTES: 

There  are. many  family  names  included  in  these  notes  -  all 
those  found  in  this  incomplete  study  which,  however,  does  go 
hack  through  many  generations*. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  our  children,  the  brothers 
and  sister  (Elizabeth  Dale,  Richard  and  Robert)  whose  ancestry 
is  here  traced,  are  numbered  as  generation  (1),  we  as  genera¬ 
tion  (2),  and  so  on,  so  that  the  earliest  ancestor  in  any 
family  line  is  numbered  (8),  or  (12),  or  whatever  is  his  or 
her  generation  counting  back  from  Elizabeth  Dale.  Richard  and 
Robert  as  (1) *  For  example,  RICHARD  RAYMOND  (11)  was  born 
about  1602,  RICHARD  LORD  (9)  was  born  in  1647  and  these  are 
the  earliest  ancestors  of  those  names  that  were  found* 


In  naming  spouses  in  these  notes,  the  name  is  in  capitals 
and  is  followed  by  the  generation  number,  except  when  the 
ancestor  being  described  has  married  more  than  once  and  a 
spouse  named  is  not  our  ancestor* 

If  any  earlier  generation  and  considerable  information  have 
been  discovered  for  the  spouse  named  in  capitals,  the  name  and 
generation  number  of  the  spouse  are  followed  by  **  to  indicate 
that  a  section  of  these  notes  is  devoted  to  that  family  name* 
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For  example : 

5.  JOHN  NICHOLAS  MOULDER 

Born  about  1792.  Died  1/7/1839 « 

m.  (1st)  Mary  Uhler.  (2nd)  ESTHER  SOUDER  (5)  ** 

(The  **  after  the  name  of  ancestress  E  sther  Souder  shows 
that  there  is  a  section  of  these  notes  devoted  to  the  Souder 
family.) 


In  naming  children  of  any  individual,  in  these  notes,  the 
name  of  the  child  who  is  our  ancestor  is  capitalized^ ana  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  generation  number.  For  example,  the  children  of 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  AVERY  (11)  are  shown  as 


CHILDRENS 

MARY  (10)  Jemima 

Elizabeth  John 

Sarah 
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There  are  4  parts  (separate  books  or  bindings)  in  this  our 
exploration  of  the  ’’pedigree’5  of  Elizabeth  Dale,  Richard  Earles, 
and  Robert  Matthews  Johnson,  two  covering  the  ancestors  of  their 
father  (the  JOHNSON  and  RAYMOND  books),,  and  two  the  ancestors 
of  their  mother  (the  OBERTEUF1ER  and  WILLSON  books).  In  each 
book  the  family  sections  are  grouped  according  to  how  recently 
the  family  name  is  still  included  in  the  ancestry*  For  example, 
in  "THE  JOHNSON  ANCESTRY”  the  first  family  section  is  that  of 
the  Johnsons^  then  the  Matthews,  that  name  still  appearing  in 
the  4th  generation,  then  the  Bonners  and  McCommons  whose  Jane 
Bonner  and  Margaret  McCommon  of  the  5th  generation  married 
respectively  a  Johns(t)on  and  a  Matthews©  And  so  on,  taking 
up  the  various  families  according  to  the  most  recent  generation 
in  which  that  family  name  still  appears*  In  each  group  the 
family  sections  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order© 

Every  name  section  except  that  of  Johnson  ends  with  a 
daughter  since  the  name  disappears  from  the  pedigree  when  she 
marries©  Information  about  her  married  life,  is  given  in  the 
data  about  her  husband,  in  the  family  section  bearing  his 
surname* 

A  ’’pedigree  chart”  (’’Ancestral  Fan  Chart”)  has  been  cut  In 
half  and  photostated  to  show,  on  one  half,  the  paternal  ancestry, 
and  on  the  other  the  maternal.  Only  the  name  and,  if  known,  the 
date  of  birth  are  shown.  If  we  know  only  that  the  date  of  birth 
is  ” about”  such  and  such  a  year,  we  have  shown  that  date  as 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  chart*  The  chart  was  designed  to 
cover  only  10  generations,  and  in  some  of  our  family  lines 
earlier  generations  were  discovered!  these  are  shown  on  appendix 
sheets  following  the  photostat.  On  the  chart  margin,  beyond  the 
10th  generation  for  such  a  family  line,  a  letter  ”A”,  ”B”,  ”C”, 

. ..  is  shown,  referring  to  the  listing  of  earlier  ancestors  in 
the  appendix  sheets* 

CONFUSION  ABOUT  EARLY  DATES  -  THE  JULIAN  AND  GREGORIAN  CALENDARS 

Mr.  Frederick  Freeman,  in  his  Freeman  Genealogy,  tells  uss 

In  all  public  records  prior  to  the  year  1752,  the  ”01d 
Style”  manner  of  dating  prevailed*  March  was  tne  first 
month,  the  year  beginning  March  25*  This  mode  of  reckoning 
has  presented  sometimes,  to  readers  not  bearing  the  fact  In 
mind,  singular  discrepancies*  For  instance,  Mather1 s 
Magnalia  tells  that  President  Chauncy  died  February,  l671> 
and  that  he  ’’attended  commencement  July”  of  the  same  year; 
again,  Pater  Hobart  died  January,  1678,  and  was  "infirm  the 
whole  summer”  of  that  year.  These  illustrations,  cited  from 
the  books,  are  appropriate.  It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  between  the  1st  and  25th  of  March,  there  was  no  uniform 
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way  of  disposing  of  tho  days,  -  they  being  sometimes 
applied  to  the  latter  year*  The  New  Style  proposed 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1582,  and  gradually  adopted 
by  civilized  countries,  became  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  Colonies  in  1752;  from  which  time 
January  became  the  first  month,  instead  of  March.  To 
correct  dates  of  the  Old  Style,  or  Julian  manner  of 
Computation,  to  conform  to  the  New  Style,  or  Gregorian 
method,  ten  days  are  usually  added  to  all  dates  to  the 
close  of  1699$  and  11  days  after •  But  even  this  does 
not  strictly  conform  to  the  exact  solar  year;  and  much 
speculation  has,  in  consequence,  sometimes  been  expended 
in  offorts  to  determine  the  precise  date  of  remote  events* 

Often,  in  reading  of  the  early  colonial  days,  one  encounters 
such  dates  as  "March  16,  1718-17 19 or  "March  16,  1718/9”, 
because  the  author  could  not  determine  which  was  the  correct 
Gregorian  calendar  yecr*  In  many  cases  we  have  had  to  use  such 
dating,  even  in  the  Paternal  and  Maternal  Ancestry  Fan  Charts© 

EARLY  IMMIGRATION  FROM  ENGLAND: 

Continuing  further  from  Mr©  Freeman: 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  "the  ten  years  between 
I63O  and  1640  witnessed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
early  emigration  to  New  England©"  It  was  so  multitudinous 
•«»  that  the  jealousy  of  the  parent  governement  was  alarmed; 
and  in  1634,  •••  Laud,  Neile,  and  others  were  appointed 
Commissioners  of  Colonies  with  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority©  Emigration  was  impeded,  and  much  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  a  requirement  that  no  one  embark  without  a 
certificate  of  conformity  to  be  furnished  by  the  minister 
of  the  parish  to  which  the  applicant  belonged©  The  emigrant 
ships  were  in  consequence  sometimes  delayed©  The  interests 
of  trade  alone  prevented  the  execution  of  prohibitory 
measures  with  unexceptional  and  continuous  effect.  In  fact, 
after  a  while  the  hostility  to  emigration  was  found  so 
futile,  that  it  scarcely  checked  and  at  last,  perhaps,  even 
aided,  the  progress  of  expatriation;  so  that  before  164C/ 

New  England  probably  contained  not  less  than  10,000  English 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  said,  no  doubt  correctly,  of  those 
generally  "who  left  England  for  the  New  World  in  the  West" 
from  1620  to  1660,  that  "they  were  staunch  supporters  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  with  them  departed  the  very 
heart  of  Eng land* s  manhood." 

Mr.  Burke  has  intimated  "the  field  of  adventure"  belonged 
"almost  exclusively  to  the  junior  members"  of  English  fami¬ 
lies  who,  "the  eldest  son  and  heir  being  provided  for,  are 
forced  upon  the  arena  to  achieve  a  position  and  support  for 
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themselves *"  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  necessity  for 
exertion  induced  some  to  remove  to  a  new  country  where 
every  man  may  be  the  peer  of  his  neighbor,  and  where  emula¬ 
tion  and  ambitious  effort  may  be  cherished  and  quickened, 
instead  of  subsiding  to  a  strata  overshadowed  by  favored 
ones  to  whose  height  there  must  ever  remain  an  apprehension 
that  all  may  not  attain.11 

NEW  ENGLAND  TITLES  "ESQUIRE"  AND  "MR." 

The  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay  tells  us  that  "the 
first  settlers  of  these  Colonies  were  very  careful  that  no 
title  or  appelation  be  given  where  not  due.  Not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  took  the  title  of  Esq.;  and,  in  a  list  of  ICO  freemen 
not  more  than  four  or  five  were  distinguished  by  a  "Mr.", 
although  they  were  generally  men  of  substance.  Goodman  and 
goodwife  v/ere  the  more  common  appelations « " 

The  title  of  "Mr."  is  an  abbreviation  for  Master.  In  our 
notes  we  sometimes  state  that  some  individual  bore  that  title 
but,  when  we  do  NOT  specifically  mention  it,  he  may  have  held 
it  -  our  sources  do  not  always  say. 

Yale  Classics,  volume  VI,  The  Fathers  of  New  England,  tells 
us  (page  12): 

Now  that  they  were  at  the  end  of  their  long  voyage,  the 
men  of  the  company  met  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  and 
drew  up  a  covenant  in  accordance  with  which  they  combined 
themselves  together  into  a  body  politic  for  their  better 
ordering  and  preservation.  This^ compact ,  signed  by  forty- 
one  members  of  whom  eleven  bore  the  title  of  "Mister”,  was 
a  plantation  covenant,  the  political  counterpart  of  the 
church  covenant  which  bound  together  every  Separatist 
community. 

ASSISTANT 

An  "Assistant"  in  the  Colonies  was  a  member  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  Colony’s  Assembly.  The  Assistants  (also  called 
Magistrates)  were  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony  and  constituted 
also,  in  early  times,  its  Supreme  Court. 

FREEMAN 


Admission  of  anyone  as  a  "freeman"  of  the  Colony  meant 
merely  that  he  became  qualified  to  vote  and  hold  office. 
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OTHER  CIVIL  TIT  HIS: 


Other  sources  tell  us: 

From  the  settling  of  America  until  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  indeed  later,  civic  positions  and  titles  we re 
held  in  high  respect.  A  bearer  of  the  title  "Justice  of 
the  Peace,'1  "Judge,"  or  "Kings  Commissioner"  was  a  man  of 
considerable  consequence  in  his  little  community* 

"Mistress,"  "Dame,"  and  "Madame"  were  titles  of  honor 
and  respect  for  women,  bestowed  on  those  of  high  social 
standing  or  venerable  age* 

JURY  SERVICE: 


The  "Munsey -Hopkins  Genealogy"  (a  source  for  many  of  our 
Raymond  ancestral  families)  tells  us  "this  (that  of  juror)  was 
a  high  position  then,  generally  occupied  only  by  the  most 
prominent  persons*" 

MILITARY  TITLES : 


Quoting  from  the  Reynolds  Genealogy: 

Military  titles  were  held  in  high  repute  among  the  colonists* 
A  corporal  was  on  the  road  to  distinction,  a  sergeant  had 
arrived,  and  his  title  was  never  omitted;  an  ensign  or  a 
lieutenant  was  quite  lifted  above  the  heads  of  his  fellows,  and 
a  captain  was  a  man  of  the  highest  standing  and  influence  in 
the  community.  The  officers  of  the  Trainband  ranked  next  to 
the  Minister  and  Deacons  when  the  church  sittings  were  alloted, 

TRAINBAND  -  TRAINING  DAY: 


New  England  inherited  from  the  mother  country  the  medieval 
custom  of  a  militia,  periodically  drilled*  By  1600,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  militia  in  England  outside  of  London  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  by  16V0  the  shire  militia  was  little  better  than  a 
mob*  In  the  New  England  colonies,  frontier  conditions  made  its 
efficient  administration  necessary* 

The  Commissioners  of  Muster  directed  the  county  officials  to 
muster  all  persons  liable  for  service  and  organize  them  into 
bands  for  training*  These  bands  became  known  as  "training 
bands"  or  "trainbands."  The  trainbands  were  largely  self- 
governing,  electing  their  own  officers  who  had  only  to  be 
approved  by  the  General  Court*  They  were  organized  only  for 
drill  and  for  emergency  defense.  The  actual  fighting  was  done 
by  companies  of  troopers  recruited  from  the  various  trainbands 
and  officered  by  men  appointed  by  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony* 
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“Training  Day“  in  New  England  was  the  day  for  training  the 
trainbands*  On  these  days,  all  able  bodied  men  except  ministers, 
magistrates,  town  herdsmen  and  millers  met  to  elect  officers, 
drill,  and  erect  fortifications  -  and,  later,  to  erect  churches 
and  to  visit.  At  first,  training  day  came  every  week;  around 
1636,  8  days  a  year  became  normal,  about  1660,  6  days  a  year, 
and  by  1679  only  b  days.  The  men  of  the  trainbands  wore  no 
uniforms,  and,  as  time  went  on,  training  day  came  to  mean  a 
gathering  of  all  the  townspeople  and  those  of  the  country  around. 


“Headings  in  New  Canaan  History”  (New  Canaan  Historical 
Society)  says  that  there  were  only  two  “jubilees”  during  a  year, 
Training  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day.  Eventually  the  clergy  we re 
complaining  that  Training  Day  was  the  occasion  for  “intoxication 
and  quarrels” e  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  New  England 
Trainbands  were  no  longer  so  called  and  had  become  known  as 
militia* 


NAMES  AND  SPELLINGS 

As  late  as  the  17th  century  and  in  lessening  degree  later, 
there  was  a  very  casual  regard  for  spelling,  including  that  of 
names.  For  example,  in  the  OBERTEUFFER  ANCESTRY,  Shephard 
was  sometimes  spelled  Shepard,  or  Sheppard,  or  Sheperd,  or 
Sheepard,  and  Hercules  Shephard,  who  died  in  1695,  is  on  record 
as,  also,  Herculus,  and  Harcklos  and  Harklos© 

TOO  CHILDREN,  OR  EVEN  MORE,  OF  THE  SAME  PARENTS  LISTED  WITH 

THE  SAME  NAME: 


It  was  common  to  give  a  later  child  the  same  name  as  one  who 
had  died.  For  example,  two  sons  of  Nathaniel  Sparhawk  Jr. 

(THE  VJILLSON  ANCESTRY)  were  in  turn  named  Nathaniel.  Three  sons 
of  Thomas  Raymond  were  in  turn  mimed  David* 
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PREFACE 


This  is  the  fourth  and  last  section  of  our  notes  on  the 
various  families  from  whom  our  children  are  descended.  Each 
section  concerns  the  ancestry  of  one  of  their  four  grandparents, 
Johnson  and  Raymond,  Oberteuffer  and  Willson.  Doubtless  much 
more  could  be  added,  especially  to  the  Oberteuffer  and  Willson  . 
sections  that  were  the  first  ones  we  attempted. 


That  this  the  Raymond  volume  or  section  is  perhaps  the  most 
thorough  is  due  in  part  to  our  grov/ing  experience,  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  families  of  the  Raymond  Ancestry 
settled  in  Mew  England,  where  records  of  the  early  years  were 
kept  with  a  care  and  completeness  far  better  than  those  (if 
any ) 
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Most  of  our  information,  except  for  that  from  the  Raymond, 
Flint  and  Freeman  genealogies  and  data  from  our  relatives,  has 
come  through  the  help  of,  and  from  books  loaned  us  by,  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  of  Boston  and  the 
Institute  of  American  Genealogy  of  Chicago-.. 


We  have  many  times  been  asked  how  we  happened  to  embark  upon 
this  hobby.  On  a  September  1943  vacation  in  the  North  Woods  of 
Wisconsin,  rainy  weather  made  our  cottage  with  its  big  fireplace 
often  more  attractive  than  the  outdoors.  We  had  brought  with 
us  a  large  envelope  of  memoranda  left  by  Mrs©  Johnson*s  father, 
accumulated  by  him  through  many  years  of  time  to  time  inquiry 
about  the  families  that  made  up  the  ancestry  of  his  daughter, 
young  Elizabeth©  The  newspaper  clippings,  memoranda  of  conversa¬ 
tions  with  grandparents  then  still  living,  copies  of  epitaphs 
and  miscellaneous  notes  made  for  us  very  interesting  reading  as 
we  sat  comfortably  before  our  log  fire  while  the  winds  howled 
and  the  rain  beat  down  outside. 

We  later  talked  about  those  notes  to  Mr.  Johnson1 s  mother 
who  told  us  fascinating  stories  about  her  father,  Colonel 
Samuel  Boyd  Raymond  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  her  visits  to  the 
Regimental  camp  where  she  was  mounted  on  a  "very  big"  horse  and 
proclaimed  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  Gradually  we  drifted 
into  more  and  more  picking  up  of  information,  and  those  young 
people  who,  back  through  the  years,  met  and  married  and  lived 
their  lives  became  more  and  more  real  to  us9  We  hope  that  some 
of  you  too  will  find  them  interestingc 
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INDEX  OF  ANCESTORS  -  RAYMOND  ANCESTRY 

(Number  preceding  name  of  ancestor  is  generation  number;  number 
following  name  is  page  number) 


ALSEA3R00K 

12  Elisabeth  -  114 
ANDREWS 

11  John  -  121 
10  Abraham  »  122 
9  Sarah  -  123 
ASHTON 

15  Sir  Richard,  knt  -  159 
14  Mary  -  159 


BRUSH 

11  Thomas  -  11>! 

10  Edward  -  115 

9  Benjamin  ~  115 
3  Mary  ~  116 

BURN AS 

10  Robert  -  104 
9  Boreas  «  104 

CARPENTER 


BABCOCK  (BADCOCK) 
11  James  «  76 

10  John  «  79 

9  Robert  -  80 

8  Esekiel  -  82 

7  Robert  »  82 

6  Lucretia  «  82 
BANGS 

11  Edward  ~  146 

10  Hannah  «  146 
BEARD 

10  Jeremiah  -  88 

9  Anna  -  88 
BENEDICT 

13  William  -  112 

12  Thomas  -  112 

11  John  -  112 

10  John  -  112 

9  John  -  113 

8  Lois  -  113 
BETTS 

11  Thomas  -  8 

10  Mary  -  8 
BILLINGS 

9  J anas  -  82 
8  Eunice  -  32 

BOTHS  (DLL) 

20  John  -  153 
19  Joan  -  158 
BOUTON 


14  William  -  174 
13  Alexander  -  174 
12  Alice  -  175 
CARROLL 

6  Steohen  -  65 
5  Mary  -  56 
COLLIER 

12  William  -  157 

11  Elizabeth  -  158 
COLLINS- 

12  Edward  -  156 

11  Sybal  -  166 
CONCKLYNE 

12  John  -  114 

11  Rebecca  -  114 
CRANDALL 

10  Joseph  -  8c 

9  Lydia  -  80 

DOANE 

11  John  -  124 

10  John  Jr.  -  124 

9  Rebecca  -  124 
DOUNTON 

10  William  -  125 
9  Mary  -  127 

DUDLEY 

12  Constance  -  159 
DUTTON 

18  Sir  Thomas  -  158 


9  Dinah  -  113 

DR  ID  GUN 

17  Isabel 

-  153 

12  Mary  -  112 

SELLS 

3R0!,TN 

12  John  - 

83 

10  Sarah  -  104 

3.1  Samuel 

-  84 

BRUSH 

10  Samuel 

-  36 

11  Richard  -  147 

9  J ohn  - 

88 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO 
PATERNAL  ANCESTRY  CHART 
( Sonora t lens  earlier  than  the  10th) 

(Letters  refer  to  these  letters  In  margin  of  chart) 


A  ~  RAYMOND 

11.  RICHARD  RAYMOND 

m.  JUDITH  —  (11) 

3  -  ANDREWS 

11,  JOHN  ANDREWS 

m.  MARY  —  (11) 

C  -  PORTER 

11.  ROBERT  PORTER 

m.  MARY  SCOTT  { 11 ) 

12.  THOMAS  SCOTT 

m.  ANN  —  (12) 

P  EELLS 

11.  SAMUEL  EELLS 

m.  ANNA  LEMTHALL  (ll) 

12.  ROBERT  LENTHALL 

m.  CICELY (LINTON  ??)(12) 

12.  JOHN  EELLS 

E  -  WHITING 

11.  JOHN  WHITING 

m.  SY3EL  COLLINS  (ll) 

12.  EDWARD  COLLINS 

m.  MARTHA  —  (12) 

F  -  BENEDICT 

11.  JOHN  BENEDICT 

m.  PHOEBE  GREGORY  (ll) 

12.  THOMS  BENEDICT 

m.  MARY  BR  ID  GUN 

13.  WILLIAM  BENEDICT 

G  -  MEAD 

11.  JOHN  MEAD 

m.  HANNAH  POTTER  (ll) 

12.  WILLIAM  POTTER 

12.  WILLIAM  MEAD 


H  -  BRUSH  (Thomras  Brush  Line) 

11.  THOMAS  BRUSH 

m.  REBECCA  CONCIC LYNE  (ll) 
12.  JOHN  CONCKLYNE 
m.  ELIZABETH 

ALSEABROOK  (12) 

I  -  BRUSH  (Richard  Brush  Line) 

11.  RICHARD  BRUSH 

m.  JOANNA  SAMMIS  (ll) 

12.  RICHARD  SAMMIS 

m. ESTHER  HORSEFORD ( 12 ) 

J  -  REYNOLDS 

11.  JOHN  REYNOLDS 

m.  JUDITH  PALMER  (ll) 

12.  HENRY  PALMER 

m.  JUDITH  —  (12) 

12.  JOHN  REYNOLDS 

m.  SARAH  ««  (12) 

X  -  FREEMAN 

11.  SAMUEL  FREEMAN 

W.  A? PH I 4  --  (11) 

L  -  SOUTHWORTH 

11.  CONSTANT  SOUTHWORTH 

m.  ELIZABETH  COLLIER  (ll) 
12.  WILLIAM  COLLIER 
ra.  JANE  -«  (12) 

12.  EDWARD  SOUTHWORTH 

m.  ALICE  CARPENTER  (12) 

IS.  ALEXANDER  CARPENTER 

14.  WILLIAM  CARPENTER 
(For  the  many  other  early 
SOUTHWORTH s ,  generations  23rd 
to  13th,  and  their  wives  and 
vjives*  narents,  see  South  worth 
Family  Section,  nages  157 
to  160) 
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M  -  TREAT 


11.  ROBERT  TREAT 

m.  JANE  TAPP  (11) 

12.  EDMOND  TAPP 

m.  ANN  —  (12) 

12.  RICHARD  TREAT 

m.  ALICE  GAYLORD  (12) 

13.  HUGH  GAY  LAUD 

13.  ROBERT  TROTT 

m.  HONORA  —  (13) 

14.  RICHARD  TROTT 

m.  JOANNA  --  (l4) 
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11.  SAMUEL  KAYO 

ra.  TAKSEN  LUMPKIN  (ll) 
12.  WILLIAM  LUMPKIN 

m.  TAKSEN  —  (12) 

12.  JOHN  KAYO 

m.  THOMASEN  --  (12) 

0  -  DOANS 

11.  JOHN  DOANE 

m.  ABIGAIL  —  (11) 


P  -  BANGS 


11. 


EDWARD  3ANGS 
m.  REBECCA  — 


(11) 


Q  -  PAINS 


11.  THOMAS 


PAINE 


R  -  SNOW 


11.  NICHOLAS  SNOW 

m.  CONSTANCE  HOPKINS 
12.  STEPHEN  HOPKINS 

m.  CONSTANCE  DUDLEY  (12) 


S  -  3A3C0CK 


11.  JAKES  BABCOCK 

n.  SARAH  --  (U) 


T  -  LAWTON 

11.  GEORGE  LAWTON 

a.  ELIZABETH  HAZARD  (ll) 
12.  THOMAS  HAZARD 

m.  MARTHA  —  (12) 
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READING  s  MASSACHUSETTS 

Among  the  families  of  the  RAYMOND  ANCESTRY,  six  were,  in  its 
earliest  years,  settlers  of  Reading,  Massachusetts  -  the  Flints, 
Kendalls,  Nichols,  Dountons, Swains  and  Sawyers®  That  so  many  . 
were  so  closely  allied  with  Readings  beginnings  in  the  colonial 
days  of  the  sixteen  hundreds  has  made  the  town  records  of  the 
early  years,  as  given  in  Eaton’s  History  of  Reading,  especially 
relevant  and  interesting  to  us*  Here  are  some  of  those  early 
town  records© 

•'Redding”,  as  it  was  spelled  in  early  records  of  the  town, 
began  to  be  settled  in  1639*  The  region  had  been  claimed  as 
part  of  the  domain  and  hunting  grounds  of  the  Saugus  tribe  of 
Indians*  Some  ten  years  earlier  the  settlement  of  Lynn  had 
begun,  on  the  coast  nearby,  and  Lynn  had  petitioned  the  Court 
for  a  tract  inland  for  plantations©  The  tract  as  granted  was 
about  four  miles  square  and  included  substantially  the  present 
towns  of  Reading  and  VJakefield.  North  Reading  was  added  by  a 
separate  grant  in  1651*  Until  1713 >  all  constituted  but  one 
parish,  both  for  parish  and  municipal  affairs 0 

Reading  town  records  show  that  the  first  division  of  "Land 
and  Meadow”  was  made  in  164-7,  to  "parsons  and  cattell"  -  "to 
evari  parson  tow  akers  and  to  evari  beste  one  aker." 

In  that  same  year,  the  General  Court  enacted  "that  if  any 
young  man  attempt  to  address  a  young  woman  without  the  consent 
of  her  parents  or,  in  case  of  their  absence,  of  the  County 
Court,  he  shall  be  fined  5  pounds  for  the  first  offense,  10 
pounds  for  the  second,  and  imprisoned  for  the  third®"  Two 
years  later,  in  164-9,  one  Matthew  Stanley  of  Reading  was  fined 
5  pounds,  2  shillings  and  6  pence  for  winning  the  affections 
of  John  Tarbox’s  daughter  without  her  parents  consent.  And 
three  women  we re  fined  5  shillings  apiece  for  scolding; 

Nicholas  Pinion  5  shillings  for  swearing* 

By  Court  order  in  1651,  "no  public  meeting  shall  hould 
longer  than  one  can  see  to  wright  or  read  in  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  whatever  is  done  afterwards  is  of  no  validity;  and 
any  nine  men  shall  have  power  to  acte  any  busseness  that  is  to 
be  done  uppon  that  meeting  day." 

In  1655 ?  there  were  14-  male  and  6  female  slaves  in  the  town. 
46  of  Reading’s  inhabitants  are  found  to  have  been  "assessed" 
in  1658  "to  pay  the  minister."  In  that  year  the  Court  ordered 
that  "Lynn,  Reading  and  Rumney  Marsh  (Chelsea)  have  liberty  to 
raise  a  troop  of  horse  and  choose  their  own  officers." 
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The  Quakers  of  those  times  we re  far  different  in  behavior 
and  in  public  esteem  from  those  of  today.  They  had  no  regard 
for  law  or  authority  and  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and 
disorder  to  the  colonies.  They  were  iranrisoned,  banished,  even 
hung  for  their  activities©  In  1661,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  ordered  that  ’’hereafter  all  Quakers  when  discovered  shall 
be  bare  from  the  middle  upwards,  tied  to  a  cart,  and  whipped 
through  the  town  towards  the  Boundary  of  Massachusetts,  and  if 
returning,  that  they  shall  be  similarly  punished,  with  the 
addition  of  being  branded  with  the  letter  R  on  the  left  shoulder; 
and  if  coming  back  a  third  time,  that  they  shall  be  banished  on 
pain  of  d  eat  ho’1 

The  town  directed  in  1667  that  ’’all  the  priveliges  of  land, 
timber  and  commons  shall  belong  unto  the  present  houses  now 
erected,  and  to  no  other  that  shall  be  erected  hereafter.”  There 
were  then  59  houses  in  the  town. 

The  town  continued  stern  towards  unseemly  behavior  by  its 
people.  A  group  of  them  were,  in  1671,  admonished  and  fined 
costs  for  ’’their  uncivill  carriages  in  an  unseasonable  time  of 
night  at  Thomas  Clarke’s  house.”  The  next  year  the  Court 
ordered  that  ’’all  such  women  as  are  convicted  before  any  proper 
Court  or  Magistrate  for  Railing  or  Scolding  shall  be  gagged,  or 
set  in  a  ducking  stool  and  dipped  over  head  and  ears  three  times 
in  some  convenient  place  of  fresh  or  salt  water  as  the  Court 
shall  order.” 

Fish  were  evidently  an  important  food  for  the  people  of 
Reading.  In  1675*  &  group  of  its  men  petitioned  the  Court 
’’that,  whereas  the  Iron  Works  at  Lynn  stopped  fish  from  coming 
up  to  refresh  and  relieve  the  people,  something  may  be  done  to 
remedy  the  matter.”  It  was  in  that  year  that  King  Philips  War 
broke  out,  and  Reading  furnished  its  quota  to  the  troops  of 
Massachusetts  Colony0 

To  lessen  Readings  trouble  with  bears  from  the  surrounding 
forests,  the  town  in  1685  offered  a  bounty  of  ”15  shillings  for 
the  killing  of  an  old  bear,  and  10  shillings  for  the  killing  of 
a  sucking  cub.” 

The  town  had  contracted  to  purchase  its  land  from  the  Indians 
for  10  pounds,  but  for  some  years  failed  to  make  payment.  In 
1686,  an  assessment  was  levied  and  distributed,  ’’coppies  of  A 
Rate  to  be  payd  in  money  to  be  payd  to  the  Indians  for  the 
purchases  of  the  town  land.” 

In  1688  Massachusetts  was  enduring  the  tyrannical  though 
short  lived  rule  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  over  all  the  New  England 
Colonies.  To  add  to  their  troubles,  they  were  that  year  again, 
after  a  twelve  years  respite,  afflicted  with  an  Indian  war, 
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called  Castine!s  War®  Major  Jeremiah  Swain  of  Reading  was 
appointed  by  the  Court  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  "all  the  forces 
now  raised  in  the  Colony  against  the  Kennebec  and  eastern 
Indians j  with  power  to  fight,  take,  kill  and  destroy  the  said 
enemy  by  all  the  ways  and  means  possible."  He  was  furnished 
by  the  Court  with  10  pounds  for  fitting  himself  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion* 

In  1648  a  woman  was  hung  in  Boston  for  witchcraft,  and 
another  in  1656.  The  witch  hunt  did  not  become  a  daily  terror 
until  1692 0  The  accusations  and  trials  were  not  confined  to 
Massachusetts  -  the  last  such  in  Connecticut  was  in  the  year 
I692 ?  resulting  in  a  sentence  of  death  that  seems  never  to  have 
been  carried  out0  However,  it  was  in  Massachusetts  that  the 
1692  terror  and  confusion  began  and  became  widespread*  Mr.  Eatoi 
reports  it  thus  s 

It  originated  in  Salem  village,  in  the  family  of  the 
minister,  whose  daughter  and  niece,  girls  of  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  other  girls  in  the  neighborhood  began  to 
act  very  strangely;  appeared  to  fall  into  fits,  would  creep 
into  holes,  under  benches  and  chairs,  put  themselves  into 
odd  postures,  and,  as  the  physicians  who  examined  them  could 
give  no  satisfactory  name  to  their  apparent  disorder,  and 
probably  feeling  they  must  say  something,  one  of  them 
gravely  pronounced  them  BEWITCHED.  From  this  beginning, 
originating  in  fraud  and  imposture  and  continuing  by  super¬ 
stition  and  ignorance,  the  fearful  results  of  that  terrible 
excitement  succeeded.  In  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
W*  Upham,  "all  the  securities  of  society  were  dissolved 0 
Every  manfs  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  other  man.  Fear 
sat  on  every  countenance,  terror  and  distress  were  in  all 
hearts,  silence  pervaded  the  streets.  Many  people  left  the 
country;  all  business  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  feeling, 
dismal  and  horrible  indeed,  became  general  that  the  providence 
of  God  was  removed  from  them  and  that  they  were  given  over  to 
the  dominion  of  Satan*" 

Reading  was  not  exempt.  Four  Reading  women  were  arrested, 
examined  for  witchcraft  and  imprisoned  for  it  in  Boston* 

In  1693}  the  town  voted  that  a  free  school  be  kept  in  the 
town*  It  offered  a  bounty  of  2  pence  a  head  for  blackbirds 
killed  between  May  1st  and  the  middle  of  June*  To  provide  wood 
for  the  school,  the  town  voted  in  1702  that  "all  such  persons 
as  sends  their  children  to  school  and  does  not  send  wood,  their 
Just  proportion  shall  be  added  to  the  town  rate"  -  in  1707  this 
was  modified  to  require  that  "the  Masters  and  parents  of  the 
scolers  that  goes  to  scoole  shall  find  the  scoole  wood." 

Mr.  John  Rogers  of  Salem  was  appointed  in  1706  "to  teach  reading, 
writing  and  casting  accounts  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
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for  four  months  at  3  pounds  per  month***  This  was  probably  the 
John  Rogers  who  had  graduated  from  Harvard  College  the  year 
before© 


The  townspeople  apparently,  for  some  reason,  owned  a  good 
many  rams*  In  1710  the  town  voted  that  **10  acres  of  land  at 
the  Pond  Head  be  fenced  for  seven  years  for  pasture  to  keep  the 
town  Rams,  if  any  men  appear  to  fence  it  at  their  own  cost; 
only  they  shall  have  the  grass  to  mow  early  in  June  and  to  keep 
it  after,  for  the  rams*  The  rams  to  be  kept  from  the  16th  of 
August  to  the  16 th  of  November;  and  every  man  that  brings  his 
rams  shall  pay  2  pounds  a  head  yearly  to  them  that  fence  it  in 
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An  expedition  was  organized  in  1711,  including  men  of  Reading, 
against  the  French  and  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia*  So  many  deser¬ 
tions  took  place  while  the  expedition^  forces  were  detained  in 
Boston  that  the  General  Court  passed  an  ,!Act  to  punish  all  such 
as  should  entice,  harbor,  conceal  or  convey  away  any  soldier, 
marine  or  sailor' of  Her  Majesty’s  land  and  sea  forces  raised  in 
the  province  for  the  present  expedition®**  This  Act  was  read 
and  published  by  beat  of  drum  at  Reading  at  8:00  a.m.  July  5* 
1711. 


To  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for  loans  and  capital,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  established  itself  in  the  banking 
business  -  it  issued  50,000  pounds  in  "Bills  of  Credit**  to  be 
distributed  to  the  several  towns  in  proportion  to  their  taxes© 
Reading  voted  to  take  its  share  of  this  fund,  and  to  "let  it 
out  at  five  on  the  hundred’5,  in  amounts  not  more  than  20  pounds 
nor  less  than  5  pounds.  It  provided  that  "the  bonds  shall  run 
for  one  year,"  that  trustees  for  the  handling  of  the  transactions 
should  be  elected  by  a  "paper"  vote  and  should  have  a  seventh 
part  of  the  interest  on  the  money  "that  shall  be  let  out",  for 
their  trouble®  In  1728,  the  Court  again  issued  50,000  pounds 
in  Bills  of  Credit,  and  again  Reading  voted  to  accept  its  share 
of  them,  to  be  let  out  this  time  at  6%  and  with  "sufficient 
security  for  the  money*" 

In  1723,  the  town  again  asked  for  action  about  fish.  It  voted 
that  its  selectmen  petition  the  General  Court  "concerning  a  free 
course  for  the  fish  to  come  to  Reading."  The  following  year  it 
voted  geese  off  the  commons  -  "no  geese  shall  go  on  the  commons 
after  the  1st  of  January  next,  but  the  swan  may." 

A  small  pox  epidemic  had  prevailed  in  Reading  in  1721  to  an 
alarming  extent,  especially  in  the  North  Precinct.  In  1736  and 
*37  a  more  terrible  scourge,  "throat  distemper,"  spread  through 
Massachusetts  and  New  England.  Many  of  Readings  people  died 
during  the  epidemic;  John  Swain  lost  six  children  within  two 
months,  and  his  wife  soon  after.  The  General  Court  declared  a 
public  "Fast"  on  account  of  the  prevalense  and  deadly  nature  of 
the  disease. 
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1740  found  the  town  appropriating  120  pounds  for  its  expenses 
The  1st  parish  built  a  "Horse  Block  for  ye  Parsonage  that  cost 
1  pound.” 

War  again,  in  1745,  claimed  its  quota  of  troops  from  Reading  * 
Hostilities  with  the  French  and  Indians  were  resumed  and  a 
successful  expedition  was  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  mostly  of 
Massachusetts  men*  The  city  of  Louisburg  and  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton  were  captured o  The  war  continued  for  ten  or  twelve 
years # 


Labor  costs  were  indeed  moderate;  the  1st  parish  paid 
Hobby  3  pounds  2.0  shillings  for  his  negro’s  sweeping 
meeting  house  and  ringing  the  bell  during  the  year  1749s 
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The  town  records  of  Reading  as  given  by  Mr.  Eaton  continue 
to  show  the  sturdy  endeavor  of  its  people  to  meet  the  problems 
and  troubles  of  the  time.  To  us,  the  period  from  the  towns 
beginning  in  1639  and  up  to  the  year  1750  are  especially 
interesting  as  giving  some  picture  of  those  early  colonial 
dayso  We  forbear  continuing  further  this  already  long  account 
into  later  years#. 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  "Genealogies  of  the  Raymond  Families  of  New  England” 
by  Samuel  Raymond,  printed  at  New  York,  1886,  by 

J.  J*  Little  &  Coo  There  is  a  copy  of  this  book  in 
the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago* 

(2)  Conversations  with  Fannie  (Raymond)  Johnson  (3)e 

(3)  Letter  6/26/1956  from  Mrs.  Paul  B.  (Vern  C.)  Halstead, 
Librarian  of  the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society,  with 
genealogical  charts  including  one  of  the  Raymond  Family 

SPECIAL  SOURCES  for  Rev*  Lewis  Raymond  (5)  and  Samuel 
Boyd  Raymond  (4)  are  listed  under  Rev*  Lewis  Raymond* 

Quoting  from  the  Raymond  Genealogy: 

In  1622  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  and  Capt*  John  Mason,  a 
London  Merchant,  were  the  joint  grantees  of  all  the  land 
lying  between  the  Merrimac  and  Sagadahoc  Rivers*  In  the 
following  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  establish  a 
colony  and  fishery  at  Pascataqua  River*  In  1629,  the  grant 
was  divided*  Gorges  took  all  that  part  lying  east  of  the 
middle  of  the  river  Pascataqua,  and  named  it  Maine,  and 
Mason  all  that  between  the  Pascataqua  and  Merrimac  rivers, 
'and  called  it  New  Hampshire*  Mason  now  formed  a  company 
or  association  which  was  called  "the  Company  of  Laconia 
In  I63O-3I?  this  company  sent  out  to  Little  Harbor  (now 
Portsmouth,  N#  H* )  Ambrose  Gibbons,  WILLIAM  RAYMOND,  with 
other  stewards  and  40  servants* 

December  16,  1632,  Mason  and  others  of  the  company  wrote 
to  Gibbons  from  London:  ”Wee  thank  you  for  assisting 
JOHN  RAYMOND*  Wee  pray  you  still  to  be  helpful  to  him  so 
that  he  may  despatch  and  come  to  us  with  such  retourne  as 
he  hath,  and,  if  he  hath  any  of  his  trade  goods  remayning 
unsold,  wee  have  willed  him  to  leave  them  w ith  you,  and  we 
doe  hereby  pray  you  to  receive  them  into  your  custody  and 
to  put  them  off  with  what  convenience  you  may,  and  to  send 
us  the  retournes  by  the  first  shippe  that  comes 

In  1639)  Mason  having  died,  his  widow  found  that  the 
income  from  the  Settlement  would  not  justify  the  expense, 
and  she  refused  to  furnish  further  supplies*  This  was 
followed  by  the  disruption  of  the  colony*  Many  of  the 
people  left,  and  those  who  remained  kept  possession  of 
the  buildings  and  land  and  claimed  them  as  their  own* 

It  appears  the  planters  had,  in  1629,  purchased  of  the 
Indians  (as  they  conscientiously  thought  necessary  to 
give  them  a  just  title)  all  that  part  of  the  main  land 
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bounded  by  the  Piscataqua  and  Merrimac  rivers,  beginning 
at  Newichwanick  Falls  on  the  Piscataqua,  down  said  river 
to  the  sea* 


This  is  all  the  information  discovered  of  the  early 
Raymonds  until  we  find  a  RICHARD,  a  JOHN,  and  a  CAPT.  WILLIAM 
at  Salem  and  Beverly,  Mass. 


seems  very 


JOHN  and  CAPT.  WILLIAM  were  brothers  and  were,  it 
probable,  sons  of  that  early  William  “the  steward.”  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  RICHARD  to  the  other  Raymonds  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  he  was  of  the  earlier  generation  (earlier  than  John 
and  Capte  William),  and  it  is  probable  that  he  and  William  the 
Steward  were  brothers® 


Thus  we  have,  in  the  first  generation  of  Raymonds  in  this 
country,  WILLIAM  THE  STEWARD,  RICHARD,  and  the  JOHN  who  was 
storekeeper  for  the  earlier  colony  and  seems  to  have  returned 
to  England  (we  have  no  further  record  of  him  in  this  country )0 

Mr.  Samuel  Raymond  !s  “Genealogies”  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
one  (that  concerns  us)  covering  the  descendents  of  RICHARD,  and 
the  other  covering  those  of  the  brothers  JOHN  and  CAPT.  WILLIAM. 

The  early  Raymonds  coming  to  this  country  were  all  from  Essex 
County,  England.  ”A11  those  bearing  our  surname  lived  side  by 
side  for  several  years  at  Salem  and  Beverly,  and  none  other  has 
been  found  for  at  least  an  hundred  years  from  that  time  who 
could  not  trace  his  ancestry  to  those  named*” 

11.  RICHARD  RAYMOND,  MARINER 

Born  about  1602.  Died  about  1692* 

M.  JUDITH  —  (11) 


It  seems  probable  that  Richard  was  one  of  those  whom  Mason 
and  his  associates  sent  over  from  time  to  time  between  1623  and 
1630-1  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  the  fishing  busi¬ 
ness  at  their  colony* 

He  became  a  Freeman  at  Salem,  May  16,  1634* 

January  2,  1636,  Richard  received  a  grant  of  1/2  acre  of 
land  for  fishing  purposes  “and  to  build  thereon”  at  Winter 
Harbor  (now  Winter  Island),  Salem*  He  styled  himself  a  mariner, 
was  probably  master,  and  certainly  part  owner  of  the  ketch 
Hopewell  of  30  tons.  These  facts  warrant  the  belief  that  his 
business  was  that  of  a  fisherman.  It  is  said  that  he  made 
voyages  to  Barbadoes,  which  is  doubtless  true,  for  the 
West  Indies  were  then,  as  now,  an  important  market  for  the 
product  of  his  industry. 
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Richard  received  also,  in  1636,  a  further  grant  of  60  acres 
of  land  at  Jeffries  Creek  (now  Manchester)* 

He  and  his  wife  Judith  were  members  of  the  First  Church, 
Salem,  before  1636,  and  all  their  children  were  baptized  in 
that  church  except* John,  whose  birth  date  is  not  known* 

October  20,  1662,  he  bought  a  house  and  land  at  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  and  probably  moved  there  soon  after.  There  he 
engaged  in  a  coastwise  trade  w ith  the  Dutch  and  English  settlers 
on  Manhattan  Island,  In  1664,  Richard  again  moved,  with  his 
family,  this  time  to  Saybrook*  There  he  died  in  le>92,  at  the 

rs  ^  ^  ^  V  ^  A  ^ 

<^50  OJL  Uk/U  ViO  / 

"Now"  (in  1886)  "though  those  of  the  name"  (Raymond)  "are 
very  numerous  in  that  state"  (Connecticut),  "it  may  be  doubted 
that  there  can  be  found  there  as  many  as  ten  families  who  are 
not  his"  (Richard fs)  "descendents." 

CHILDREN : 

JOHN  (10) 

Bathsheba,  m*  Humphrey  Coombs* 

Joshua,  m.  Elizabeth  Smith,  dau.  of  Nehemiah  Smith  of 
New  London* 

Lemuel 

Hannah,  m«  Oliver  Manwaring  of  New  London* 

Samuel,  m.  Mary  Smith,  dau.  of  Nehemiah  Smith* 

Richard 

Eliza  or  Elizabeth 

Daniel,  m.  (1st)  Elizabeth  Harris,  dau.  of  Gabriel  Harris* 

(2nd )  Rebecca  Sage  Lay,  dau.  of  John  Lay* 

10.  CAPTAIN  JOHN  RAYMOND 

Born  about  1635* 

m.  (12/10/1664)  MARY  BETTS  (10),  daughter  of  Thomas  Betts 

of  Norwalk* 

In  1668,  in  the  division  of  lots  in  the  winter  wheat  field, 
he  drew  lot  21*  In  1687,  in  a  division  of  common  lands  over 
the  river,  he  drew  lot  21*  His  taxable  property  (1687)  was 
valued  at  200  pounds*  His  father's  will  of  1676  gave  all  his 
lands  in  Norwalk  "unto  those  children  which  my  son  John  already 
have  by  Mary  Raymond,  his  present  wife." 

CHILDREN: 

John,  m*  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Samuel  St.  John.  An  important 

man  of  the  town  of  Norwalk.  Conn.,  in  the  early  history 
of  the  town.  He  was  Captain  of  the  "Trainband",  a  land 
surveyor,  and  a  large  owner  of  real  estate* 
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Samuel,  m.  Judith,  dau.  of  Ephraim  Palmer  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 
THOMS  (9) 

Hannah 

9.  THOMAS  RAYMOND 


Born  about  1678.  Died  about  1748  or  f49. 

m.  (11/15/170- )  SARAH  ANDREWS  (9)  **  of  Waterbury,  Conn. 

There  is  no  record  of  his  birth,  but  it  seems  so  probable  to 
genealogist  Samuel  Raymond  that  he  was  the  son  of  John  Raymond 
(10)  and  was  named  after  his  grandfather  Thomas  Betts,  that 
Mr*  Samuel  Raymond  accepted  it  for  his  records© 

There  were  many  Raymonds  prominent  in  the  early  history  of 
Canaan  Parish.  Mrs.  Halstead  (source  5)*  in  her  genealogical 
chart  of  them,  names  Thomas  without  question  as  the  son  of 
Captain  John. 

CHILDREN: 

Thomas  -  died  young 
Abraham 
Benjamin 
.COMFORT  (8) 

James 

Sarah  -  died  in  infancy 

David  -  died  in  infancy 

David  -  died  young 

Thankful 

David 

Thomas 

The  above  listing  of  children  is  that  given  in  the  Raymond 
Genealogy.  The  Andrews  Genealogy  (named  as  a  source  for 
Andrews  Family)  says  that  their  father1 s  will  names  as  sons 
Abraham,  Comfort,  James,  Daniel  and  Thomas,  and  that  Daniel  is 
mentioned  in  it  as  an  executor* 

8.  COMFORT  RAYMOND 


Born  about  1709.  Died  8/25/1799  at  Canaan  Parish,  Conn. 

His  home  was  on  Valley  Road,  Canaan  Parish,  near  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Norwalk  River. 

CHILDREN: 

Comfort,  m.  (1st)  Violetta 

(2nd)  Rachel  Gregory  of  Ridgebury,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  (7) 

Benjamin  -  He  served  in  the  Revolution  and  was  wounded. 
An  unknown  daughter 
An  unknown  daughter 
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7 •  WILLIAM  RAYMOND 

Born  about  1746  -  Died  3/IO/I8I3  of  fever* 

m.  (1760)  PRISCILLA  HAYDEN  (7),  who  was  born  about  1745  and 
died  12/27/1 787  or  1797* 


William  Raymond’s  home  was  at  Brushy  Ridge,  New  Canaan®  He 
served  in  Col*  Zebulon  Butler’s  regiment,  the  2nd  Regiment, 
Connecticut  Line,  Continental  Army,  from  1 777  to  1780*  He  was 
wounded  and  pensioned® 


CHILDREN 5  (All  born  in  New  Canaan) 


Esther  -  m*  Mathias  St®  John® 

William-  a  seaman  -  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies* 


Thaddeus  -  died  in  infancy* 

Alpheus  -  died  in  infancy® 

Mary 

Judd,  me  Hannah  Starr  Kellogg  of  Walton,  Delaware  County,  N®Y 
One  of  the  nine  children  of  Judd  and  Hannah,  John 
Raymond,  in  1828  built  the  first  mile  of  railroad  track 
ever  laid  in  America  for  actual  commercial  business® 

It  was  laid  in  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company’s 
road  between  Homesdale  and  the  coal  mines  of  Carbondale 
On  this  mile  of  track,  8/28/1829,  the  first  locomotive 
ever  run  in  America  was  tested# 

Thomas,  m.  Polly  Harrow# 

Eunice,  m®  Jonas  Wicks® 

IEWIS  (6) 

Samuel,  m#  Polly  Selleck.  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of 

New  Canaan®  For  13  years  he  was  a  representative  to 
the  State  Legislature  and  one  year  a  State  Senator® 

He  was  sheriff  of  Fairfield  County  1842  to  1845  and 
for  many  years  Justice  of  the  peace® 

Deborah,  m®  William  Seeley# 

6#  LEWIS  RAYMOND 

Born  7/12/1 777.  Died  12/26/1873. 

m.  (6/21/1801)  ANNA  EELLS  (6)**  of  Walton,  N.Y# 

CHILDREN: 

Eliza  died  in  infancy. 

Priscilla  Maria,  m.  Linus  Benedict. 

Anna,  m®  Samuel  Hanford. 

IEWIS  (5) 

James  Madison,  m®  Hannah  Caroline  Duval# 

William  Floyd,  m.  Eliza  Bostwick 
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Mary  Jane,  m.  Rev*  Rufus  Buel* 

Samuel  Bells  died  in  infancy* 

Angeline  m«  Thompson  Palmer 
John  Eells  died  in  infancy* 

Adeline  m.  Rev.  Lysander  Palmer. 

Sylvia 

Elizabeth  m.  Samuel  Me  Call* 

SPECIAL  SOURCES  FOR 

5o  REV.  LEWIS  RAYMOND  and  4.  LT .  COL.  SAMUEL  BOYD  RAYMOND 

(a)  Our  “Civil  War  box11 ,  a  brass  bound  sandal  wood 
box  brought  from  Calcutta,  India,  said  Fannie  Raymond 
Johnson,  by  “Kincaid1*  (Eugenio  Kincaid)  Raymond  on  one 
of  his  many  voyages  and  given  to  his  father,  the 

Rev.  Lewis  Raymond  who  used  it  during  his  War  service 
as  Chaplain.  It  contains  a  small  volume  of  “Pilgrims 
Progress"  marked  inside  the  cover  “Library  of  the  5lst 
Regto  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  No.  98*"  In  it  are  also 
accouterments,  letters,  orders  and  newspaper  clippings 
of  Lt.  Col.  Raymond,  and  letters  and  writings  of  his 
father  the  Chaplain* 

(b)  A  photostat,  furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
of  page  1069  of  “A  Compendium  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion" 
by  Frederick  Ho  Dyer  (Des  Moines  Publishing  Co.  1908)*  This 
page  is  from  “Regimental  Histories"  and  is  a  record  of  the 
u5lst  Regiment  Infantry"  of  Illinois* 

(c)  Also  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  photostat 
of  a  15  page  booklet  “Some  Footprints  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  From  the  Privates*  Standpoint"  by  William 
Gardner  "Late  Co.  D.  5lst  V.  V.  Infantry"  (Herald  Co., 
Washington,  Ill*  l8ol).  This  is  an  entertaining  but 
very  flowery  and  not  very  informative  account  of  his 
service* 

(d)  Photostats  furnished  by  the  "General  Services 
Administration,  National  Archives  and  Records  of  Service, 
Washington,"  of  the  "carded  records  of  military  service" 
Chaplain  Lewis  Raymond  and  of  his  son  the  Colonel* 

(e)  Correspondence  with,  and  newspaper  clippings 
furnished  us  by,  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  (Florence  R.  Raymond) 

Smyly  of  Chicago. 

(f)  A  report  to  us  by  Patricia  Johnson  (Mrs*  Richard 

E.  Johnson)  after  a  visit  by  her  and  Richard  to  Chickamauga 
battlefield  in  the  fall  of  1957.  This  report  includes: 

(1)  A  government  pamphlet  "Chickamauga  Battle¬ 
field"  issued  1955  by  the  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga  National  Military  Park* 
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(2)  Copies  of  the  inscriptions  on  monuments 
and  tablets,  on  the  battlefield,  referring  to 
Colonel  Raymond  and  his  Regiment 0 

(3)  A  copy  of  Colonel  Raymond’s  official 
report,  9/29/63,  on  the  51st  Regiment’s  service 
at  that  battle# 

(4)  Copy  of  praise  of  Colonel  Raymond  contained 
in  General  Sheridan’s  report®  (General  Sheridan 
was  his  Division  Commander) 

(5)  Notation  that,  in  the  report  by  Colonel 
Walworth,  commanding  his  brigate,  Colonel  Raymond 
is  mentioned  several  times  as  holding  back  the 
enemy,  his  Regiment  being  especially  brave  and 
capturing  guns  and  a  battery* 

Patricia  found  these  reports  in  listed  books  at  the 
Chickamauga  Battlefield: 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  -  Series  One,  Volume  XXX  in 
4  parts  -  part  I„  Government  Printing  Office  1890. 

Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Volume  III,  Phillips  Brothers,  State  Printers,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  1901, 

(g)  ” Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  its  First  Hundred 

Years,”  a  history  by  Richard  Hooker,  published  by  the 
Company  in  1956,  a  copy  presented  to  us  by  Aetna  in  answer 
to  our  request  for  aby  data  from  its  files  regarding 
Col.  Raymond  or  his  father. 


5.  REV,  LEWIS  RAYMOND 

Born  8/3/1807  in  Sydney,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Died 
12/10/18 87*  m®  II/II/I83O  -  MARY  CARROLL  (5)** 

Much  of  the  lifes  story  of  Lewis  and  Mary  Carroll  Raymond 
is  summarized  in  this  1880  clipping  from  a  Chicago  newspaper, 
telling  of  the  celebration  of  their  golden  wedding  anniversary: 

A  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

1880 

Father  Raymond  and  His  Wife  Receive  Their  Friends  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church. 

The  golden  wedding  of  the  venerable  Lewis  Raymond  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Carroll  Raymond,  was  the  occasion  of  a  very 
pleasant  gathering  of  their  friends  at  the  parlors  and 
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lecture-room  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  last  evening* 

The  happy  couple  who  have  thus  passed  through  fifty 
years  of  wedded  life  received  the  heartiest  and  expres¬ 
sive  congratulations  from  the  numerous  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen*  "Father"  Raymond,  as  he  is  familiarly 
called,  is  a  roan  of  fine  form,  large  and  robust  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  looks  much  younger  than  73  years,  which  have 
passed  by  since  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Delaware 
County,  New  York*  He  wore  a  neat  suit  of  black,  and  took 
evident  pride  in  the  splendid  gold-headed  cane  that  friends 
had  given  him  on  his  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary*  His 
wife  wore  a  neat  dress  of  black  silk,  and  though  69  years 
of  age  she  arrears  younger  than  most  women  of  50* 

Mrs*  Raymond  is  also  a  native  of  Central  New  York*  The 
reception  took  place  from  7  to  9  o’clock*  The  company 
occupied  seats  in  the  lecture-room,  Father  Raymond  and 
wife,  the  Reyerend  Dr*  Lorimer,  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
the  Reverend  Mr*  Perren,  pastor  of  the  Western  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  and  prof*  Richards  and  Mr*  Hyde  confronting 
the  company*  Prayer  was  offered  by  an  old-time  friend  of 
Mr*  Raymond,  Mr*  Hyde,  which  was  followed  by  the  reading 
of  a  poem  by  Prof*  Richards  entitled  the  "Golden  Wedding 
Song*”  The  Reverend  Mr*  Perren  made  a  few  remarks,  in 
which  he  extended  to  the  good  couple  the  congratulations 
of  the  Baptist  ministers*  Dr*  Lorimer  spoke  in  a  humorous 
vein,  and  concluded  with  an  expressive  and  earnest  con¬ 
gratulation*  Before  closing,  he  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Ray 
mond  with  a  number  of  gold  coins,  the  gift  of  young  men  of 
the  church* 

FATHER  RAYMOND  RESPONDED,  saying  that  he  never  could 
make  a  speech*  During  the  reading  of  the  poem  his  mind 
went  back  to  the  time  when  he  took  from  the  hills  of 
New  York  a  pretty  girl  to  become  his  partner  through  life, 
and  the  sunshine  of  love  had  cheered  them  on*  Both  were 
Christians,  and  had  been  baptized  the  same  day  by  a  loving 
man  of  God.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  July,  1831,  from 
conviction,  and  was  pastor  of  two  churches  in  New  York 
State.  Then  he  went  into  evangelical  work.  In  1844  he 
removed  to  Milwaukee,  and  remained  there  five  years. 

Thence  he  came  to  Chicago  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  on  La  Salle  street,  opposit  the  present 
Citv-Hall,  continuing  his  labors  about  three  years.  In 
1854  he  organized  a  church  at  Sandusky,  0*,  and  after 
ministering  to  the  people  there  for  several  years  changed 
his  base  to  Aurora,  Ill.,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Union  Baptist  Church.  Peoria  was  his  next  objective 
point,  and  he  occupied  a  pulpit  in  that  city  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  when  he  became  Chaplain 
of  the  Fifty-first  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which 
one  of  his  sons  was  first  Major  and  subsequently 
Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding*  He  served  three  years  in 
the  army,  and  during  that  time  converted  about  sixty 
soldiers,  whom  he  baptized,  and  five  or  six  of  whom  are 
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now  good  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  close  of  his 
army  experience  Father  Raymond  said  he  went  to  Peoria, 
and  removed  with  his  family  to  Chicago,  which  he  has 
made  his  home  ever  since,  living  now  at  3006  Vernon 
avenue.  He  thanked  his  assembled  friends  heartily  in 
behalf  of  his  w ife  and  himself  for  the  reception  they 
had  given  them© 

At  the  conclusion  of  Father  Raymond !s  remarks  the 
company  engaged  in  social  intercourse,  and  subsequently 
retired  to  their  homes© 

Among  the  many  persons  present  were  the  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tyler, 
fir©  &  Mrs©  M*  A©  Farvell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Williams, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs©  Neil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J©  F* 
Gillette,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  S.  Lyford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S©  Parker, 
Prof©  Havens  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs©  Leander  Stone,  Mr.  and 
Mrs©  N.  T.  Cassette,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Pettingill, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C»  Earned,  Mr.  the  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Prof® 
Richards,  fir.  George  Marsh,  and  Mr.  Bellamy B 

Of  the  "Professor  and  Mrs.  Havens"  named  in  the  clipping, 
Mrs.  Havens  was  daughter  Adelaide  of  Lewis  and  Mary  Raymond ? 
the  "Professor"  was  Charles  A.  Havens,  in  charge  of  music  at 
the  1st  Baptist  Church  and  composer  of  many  beautiful  songs, 
mostly  sacred  music  but  others  secular  and  charming.  As  a 
little  boy,  Earle  Johnson  (2)  vent  often  with  his  family  to 
the  home  of  "Aunt  Addie,  Uncle  Charles  and  Grandma  Raymond" 
and  listened  to  Uncle  Charles  playing  the  big  organ  in  his 
studio. 

Of  Chaplain  Raymond Ts  years  in  the  Union  Army  much  is  told 
in  our  narrative  about  his  son  the  Colonel,  that  follows: 
Lewis  Raymond  joined  the  51st  Illinois  Volunteers  and  was 
enrolled  as  the  Regiment’s  Chaplain  on  October  1st,  1861. 

His  card  record  shows  that  he  served  on  detached  duty  at 
Army  Hospital  No.  1  at  Nashville,  Tennessee  from  December  3rd 
1862,  until  about  March,  1863,  when  he  rejoined  his  Regiment. 
On  August  2,  1864,  some  ten  months  after  his  son  the  Colonel 
had  left  the  Regiment,  he  wrote  his  granddaughter  Fannie, 
from  "Battlefield  in  front  of  Atatouta"  : 

•••••  The  Rebels  this  side  of  town  pitch  into  to  us  daily 
1?  -  20  -  32  “  8?  pound  Shells,  the  latter  big  as  a  Camp 
kettle.  Yesterday  bursts  fell  all  around  my  tent,  front 
and  rear  and  on  each  side,  and  sent  pieces  flying  in  every 
direction.  So  far  I  have  escaped  unhurt.  I  dug  a  piece 
of  shell  out  a  few  days  since  that  entered  the  ground 
about  8  feet  from  me  and  very  near  a  soldier.  I  mean  to 
keep  it.  Our  line  is  now  in  the  form. of  a  Horse  Shoe  and 
we  are  bounding  our  lines  to  shut  up  the  Rebels. 

They  had  a  severe  battle  a  few  days  ago,  Howard’s  loss 
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about  2000  and  Rebels  10,000.  Vie  have  cut  the  R.R.  to 
Augusta  and  toward  Montgomery  by  West  Point  two  ways 
but  the  Macon  Road  was  not  cut  a  day  or  2  since0  ..... 

We  have  the  strongest  works  we  have  ever  built,  of 
rifle  pits  with  an  abattis  in  front  and  about  100  feet 
from  the  works  -  a  double  cheveaux  de  fries e  of  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground  and  sharpened  and  then  wither  wound 
around  and  chaining  the  whole  front®  ...o.  Our  line 
can  hold  the  whole  Rebel  Army  to  charge  over  the  works 
so  Mr®  Johnny  Reb  don*t  like  to  try  it  any  more;  and 
all  along  the  line  enfilading  batteries  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  rake  them  if  they  try  to  come©  The  main  body 
are  moving  around  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  our  Generals 
mean  the  Rebels  shall  make  their  last  ditch  here  if  they 
come®  We  have  killed  and  captured  a  great  many  of  them 
already  but  we  want  to  tie  up  this  Army  and  make  an  end 
to  the  fighting©  .....  The  51st  has  not  a  field  officer 
left*  I  believe  I  heard  Capt.  Me  Williams  has  been 
appointed  a  Major  but  he  is  not  here*  Capt®  Litton  com¬ 
mands  the  Regiment  and  we  have  no  adjutant  and  we  number 
about  100  for  duty®  I  am  quite  unwell  for  a  few  days 
w ith  a  bad  bowel  complaint*  «*•••  V/e  get  no  pay  yet 
and  do  not  know  when  we  shall.  My  family  are  really 
suffering  but  I  have  no  money  to  send  them.  I  lost  my 
wallet  and  $35  a  few  days  ago  and  so  that  is  another  of 
my  misfortunes*  We  think  we  shall  get  to  Atlanta  at 
sometime  but  can't  tell  when.  Write  again*  This  is  a 
poor  specimen  of  a  letter  but  I  am  not  well©.... 

Three  months  later,  November  6th,  1663,  his  resignation  was 
accepted. 

Of  Lewis  Raymond  fs  life  after  his  Civil  War  service  we  kmw 
very  little.  The  1880  account  of  his  golden  wedding  anniversary 
tells  of  all  his  various  parishes  before  the  War  and  mentions 
not  a  one  for  the  16  years  that  followed.  At  the  time  of  his 
resignation  there  were  dependent  upon  him  his  wife,  three  still 
unmarried  daughters  and  three  young  sons,  17,  12  and  11.  His 
son  the  Colonel  had  resigned  a  year  earlier  and  had  re-entered 
the  Chicago  office  (Western  Branch  Agency)  of  the  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company*  He  wrote  his  father  September  16th,  1864: 

. ....  V/hat  do  you  think  of  my  suggestion  of  your  going 
to  work  at  Life  Insurance?  You  could  not  expect  to  get 
a  church  that  would  give  you  enough  to  support  your 
family  in  good  shape  and  you  are  getting  so  far  along  in 
life  that  you  ought  to  have  seme  light  agreeable  occupa¬ 
tion  which  would  not  confine  you.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
suitable  and  feel  confident  you  could  easily  earn  $2500 
to  $3500  per  annum.  I  sneak  advisedly  and  do  not  wish  to 
excite  any  false  hopes.  It  is  worthy  the  effort  at  all 
events  and  if  you  leave  the  service  I  wish  to  present  the 
matter  to  you  more  at  length..... 
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We  believe  that  the  Chaplain  took  his  son’s  advice  and, 
at  age  57?  became  a  life  insurance  salesman  in  the  Aetna  office, 
to  support  that  family  of  eight,  while  continuing  deeply 
interested  in,  and  active  in,  his  evangelism*  This  seems  in 
accord  with  his  letter  of  August  24th,  1866,  to  "Dear  Grand- 
daughter*1  Fannie  (away  visiting): 

At  Home  •  «••*  Chicago  •  *«,«  Well,  I  went  down  to  the 
Office  today  when  Lo  and  behold,  in  came  Col*  Sam  Be 
Safe  and  Sound,  He  got  in  this  morning® •«,  • 

Mrs,  Smyly  tells  us,  of  her  grandfather: 

I  am  amazed  at  how  little  I  know  of  ’’Father  Raymond”. 

He  died  in  1837,  about  three  years  before  I  was  born©  I 
was  told  that  he  was  somewhat  ’’Lincolnesque”  -  not  what 
we  call  goodlooking  but  an  impressive  character  of  a  man  - 
and  over  six  feet  tall*  All  who  knew  him  admired  and 
respected  him.  He  was  successful  for  over  $0  years  in 
evangelistic  work  -  going  to  we ak  churches  and  building 
them  up,  before  he  left  to  tackle  another  one.  He  was 
particularly  successful  in  Peoria  and  many  other  mid- 
western  towns.  He  went  as  far  away  as  Denver,  Colo, 
where  he  was  especially  helpful.  However,  I  have  yet  to 
find  out  (if  at  all)  what  he  did  and  w as  during  those 
twenty  or  more  years  after  the  War* 

And  of  the  "Raymond  Mission:” 

I  looked  in  two  books  on  Baptists  which  we  have.  One 
says  that  it  was  founded  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
the  years  following  I883  (the  book  is  dated  1889)®  It 
was  first  started  in  a  building  at  or  rather  on  Poplar  Ave,, 
near  31st  St,,  and  the  building  was  provided  by  one  of  the 
1st  Church  members,  S,  B,  Lingle  0,,,»  From  another  book, 
published  in  1933?  called  "Chicago  and  the  Baptists",  I 
read  "Raymond  Mission  was  founded  by  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  1887  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Rev,  Lewis 
Raymond  who  had  been  for  over  50  years  engaged  in  evange¬ 
listic  work,"  On  another  page,  it  tells  that  in  1905  a 
large  and  commodious  mission  w as  built  near  the  corner 
of  31st  &  Halstead o  To  this,  Raymond  Mission  was  moved 
from  its  old  quarters* 

Fannie  Raymond  Johnson  (3)  has  told  us  of  her  grandfather’s 
large  part  in  the  establishing  of  this  Mission.  The  "Raymond 
Reporter"  of  May  7,  1958,  published  by  the  successor  to  the 
Mission,  Raymond  Baptist  Church,  815  West  31st.  Street,  says 
that  the  "Raymond  Mission"  was  named  after  "Elder  Lewis 
Raymond",  a  "layman," 
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Lewis  Raymond  died  at  age  80,  seven  years  after  his  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  celebration© 

CHILDREN : 

SAMUEL  BOYD  (4) 

Mary  E.  -  Born  10/2/1833  -  m.  10/31/1854  William  M.  Riley 
Anne  Caroline  -  Born  I/I8/I836  «  Died  2/9/1844© 

Eugenio  Kincaid  -  Born  2/22/1838  -  unmarried  ~  made  many 
voyages  to  far  away  lands®  Served  in  the  volunteer  and  regular 
Army  7  or  8  years ,  at  least  3  of  them  against  Indians  on  the 

T.Tp,  (X +- 1  <->  •*  r%  c 
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Lewis  Ford  -  Born  2/22/1840  -  Died  4/1/1091  -  Unmarried© 

A  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary* 

Frances  Adelaide  -  Born  4/1/1842  -  m.  11/12/186?  Charles 
A.  Havens.  She  was  the  "Aunt  Addle'1  of  the  J.  M*  Johnson 
children© 

Emma  Byron  -  Born  4/24/1845  -  Died  9/14/1866  -  m.  11/9/1865 
George  F.  Bacon©  "She  w as  a  beauty  and  a  lovely  person,"  says 
Phnnie  Raymond  Johnson  (3)© 

James  Madison  ~  Born  12/18/1847  -  unmarried* 

Flora  Isabelle  -  Born  3/12/1850  -  m0  John  M*  Pestana  of 
Leaaville,  Colorado.  "They  had  a  daughter,  Mayme,"  says  Fannie 
Johnson,  "who  made  quite  a  career  for  herself." 

Charles  Carroll  -  Born  6/2/1852  -  Died  10/30/1872*  (Killed 
in  a  railroad  accident)* 

William  Riley  -  Born  11/8/1855  -  Died  6/23/1926*  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  class  of  1878.  His  daughter, 
Florence  Raymond  Smyly,  we  have  listed  as  one  source  (and  a 
very  kind  and  helpful  one)  of  our  information  about  Chaplain 
Raymond  and  his  son  the  Colonel. 

m.  Lulu  Marie  Drake  on  12/30/1384  (born  12/29/1360  -  died 
10/19/1946). 

4.  LT*  COL.  SAMUEL  BOYD  RAYMOND 


Born  2/1/1832  at  Sydney,  Delaware  County,  N.Y.  Died 
10/1/1869  at  Chicago. 

m.  12/21/1853  SUSAN  ELIZA  FLINT  (4)**  The  age  of  both  - 
21  years© 
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Fannie  Raymond  Johnson  (3)  has  told  us  that,  when  the 
depression  of  1857  swept  over  the  country,  young  Samuel  gave 
up  his  '’merchandising  business”  and  entered  the  Chicago  agency 
of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company*  In  that  year  he  became 
captain  of  a  volunteer  fire  fighting  company  ’’The  Wideawakes*” 
Yale  classics,  volume  29,  tells  us: 


The  campaign  (Presidential  Campaign  of  i860)  was 
characterized  by  three  things:  by  an  ominous  quiet 
coupled  with  great  intensity  of  feeling;  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  huge  party  societies  in  military  form  -  ’’Wide¬ 
awakes”  for  Lincoln,  numbering  400,000,  and  ’’Minute  Men” 
for  Breckinridge,  with  a  membership  chiefly  Southern;  and 
by  the  perfect  frankness,  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  of 
threats  of  secession  in  case  the  Republicans  won* 


Samuel  Raymond  began  drilling  his  f1Wid ©awakes”  as  infantry, 
in  an  old  hall  over  Randolph  market  on  Haymarket  Square 6 

Sumpter  fell  April  13,  1861.  The  next  day  President 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  three  month  volunteers.  On  July  28th, 
a  Major  A.  J.  Slammer,  ”l6th  Infantry,”  wrote  to  ”Capt.  Samuel 
B.  Raymond,  Anderson  Rifles”,  regretting  that  he  could  not, 
because  of  urgent  duties,  attend  a  ^Basket  Pic  Nic  and  Drill” 
of  these  Anderson  Rifles  -  this  the  first  reference  we  have  to 
young  Samuel  Raymond  as  an  officer  in  the  Union  cause. 


At  about  this  time,  Mr.  Raymond  -  ”Capt.”  Raymond  -  became 
deeply  interested  and  active  in  organizing  the  51st  Regiment 
of  Illinois  Volunteers.  It  went  into  training  at  Camp  Douglas, 
near  Chicago;  he  was  elected  Major  of  the  Regiment,  and  was  so 
commissioned  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  His  daughter  has  told 
us  that,  as  a  little  girl,  she  was  taken  to  the  Camp  by  her 
mother,  was  there  lifted  to  the  saddle  of  a  gray  horse  that 
she  remembered  as  ’’very  big”,  and  was  saluted  and  solemnly 
declared  ‘'Daughter  of  the  Regiment.”  On  September  20th,  1861, 
Major  Raymond  -  and  the  Regiment  -  were  enrolled  in  Union 
forces,  but  were  not  ’’mustered  in”  to  the  Union  Army  until 
December  24th. 


In  a  letter  to  his  father,  who  is  to  join  the  Regiment  a 
few  days  later  as  its  Chaplain,  Samuel  Raymond  wrote: 
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Chicago,  Oct.  12,  1861 


Dear  Father: 

•  ••••  I  have  ordered  Horse  Equipments  -  your  wishes 
and  arrangements  will  be  satisfactory  -  we  do  furnish 
our  own  Blankets  -  help  Serg  rt  James  all  we  can.  We 
expect  to  pay  §100  to  $125"  for  a  Horse  -  you  will  want 
a  pretty  heavy  horse  -  cannot  get  from  those  bort  by 
the  Gov!te  You  had  better  get  your  eye  on  one  that 
suits  you  and  then  have  your  friends  raise  the  means  to 

Vip**  TP  «-« 4  y»m r'>r'  4“  <"•  4  f*  yv''s«5C,4V>"1a„. 

If  you  know  of  any  full  companies  with  good  officers 
that  would  like  to  come  into  this  Reg1!  let  us  know*”™ 

You  will  remember  that  we  have  the  attachment  of  a 
Company  of  Cavalry  and  a  Battery  of  Artillery  and  that 
our  equipment  will  be  the  best  of  any  Reg  *t  that  has 
left  the  State  -  we  uniform  them  as  soon  as  they  go 
into  Camp’  and  furnish  as  follows :  Overcoats,  Frock 
Coat,  Fatigue  coat,  pants,  shirts,  undershirts,  Drawers, 
Socks,  Shoes  (sewed),  and  Caps  -  we  have  the  genuine 
Sibley  tent  for  privates  and  officers  and  everything 
else  of  the  very  best.  The  frock  coat  the  same  as  the 
regulars  have  -  dark  blue  and  tip  top  etc.  etc.  Recruits 
can  have  their  choice  of  Infantry,  Cavalry  or  Artillery..... 

Yours  etc. 

Samuel 

On  February  14,  1862,  the  Regiment  was  moved  to  Birds  Point, 
near  Cairo.  Major  Raymond  wrote  his  little  daughter  Fannie 
Belle: 

Cairo,  February  23rd,  1862 

Dear  Fannie: 

I  promised  to  write  you  a  letter  so  I  thought  I  had 
better  do  it  today.  It  would  make  you  laugh  to  see  me 
wading  in  the  mud  up  to  my  coat  tails.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  little  girls  in  Cairo  for  I  have  not  seen 
any.  All  there  is  to  see  here  is  Soldiers,  Guns,  Steam 
Boats  and  Gun  Boats.  The  Gun  Boats  look  like  Mud  Turtles. 
Some  of  the  Guns  are  so  large  that  you  could  crawl  into 
them.  Capt.  Me  Williams  has  gone  to  Indianapolis  with 
1000  or  more  "secesh."  Liet.  Lester  is  with  him.  I  have 
not  seen  Col.  Lemons  yet.  You  must  write  to  me.  Give  my 
love  to  Addie  and  Jennie  and  all  other  of  my  friends. 

Kiss  everybody  for  me. 

Your  Papa 
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Soon  after,  having  had  in  all  about  three  and  a  half  months 
of  training,  the  51st  marched  away  to  war*  Major  Raymond* s  wife 
and  Fannie  Belle  came  to  say  and  wave  good-bye. 

The  first  combat  action  of  the  Regiment  was  in  the  fighting 
at  New  Madrid.  Missouri,  in  March  of  *62.  Major  Raymond  writes 
of  it  to  his  tether,  the  Chaplain,  who  is  ill  in  Chicago: 


HEADQUARTERS 
CHICAGO  LEGION 

51ST  REGIMENT  ILLINOIS  VOLUNTEERS 

U.  S«  Force  in  Camp  at  New  Madrid 
March  17th,  1862 

Dear  Father: 

I  intended  to  have  written  you  ere  this  but  have  been 
so  much  occupied  as  to  be  able  to  write  only  to  Eliza. 
However,  the  old  adage  "better  late  than  never*1  will  serve 
me  as  an  excuse.  I  will  commence  from  the  time  you  left 
us  and  give  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  our  exper¬ 
ience  since.  You  recollect  we  were  just  starting  for 
Sykestown  as  you  took  the  cars*  We  walked  up  the  track  - 
the  train  overtook  us  about  half  way  and  about  half  the 
Regiment  got  on.  The  rest  footed  it  to  Sykestown,  I  among 
them,  and  we  beat  the  cars  in©  As  soon  as  we  got  there  we 
were  ordered  to  go  into  camp  in  some  timber  a  mile  below 
town*  Just  as  we  started  it  commenced  raining  very  hard 
and  continued  all  night.  Of  course  everybody  was  drenched 
to  the  skin.  Vie  had  no  covering  but  our  blankets  and  over¬ 
coats  and  they  were  rather  heavy  next  morning,  I  can  assure 
you.  With  the  down  of  morning  came  orders  to  resume  the 
march  and  go  to  Gen’l  Pope’s  Camp  near  New  Madrid.  Off  we 
started,  everything  being  doubly  heavy  on  account  of  the 
storm  of  the  night  before.  About  noon  the  sun  came  out 
beautifully  and  the  roads  improved  and  we  made  the  Camp 
about  4  o’clock.  We  stopped  in  some  timber  about  a  mile 
from  the  main  Camp  and  made  preparations  for  a  good  nights 
rest.  The  heavens  were  propitious  for  the  night  was  a 
splendid  one  and  the  men  improved  it,  I  can  tell  you.  Our 
boys  were  very  much  scattered  on  the  march  and  kept  coming 
in  every  time.  The  next  morning  we  were  ordered  to  move 
and  take  up  our  position  in  the  line,  which  was  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  column  marching  from  Sykestown  was  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  regiments,  viz:  10th,  16th,  5lst  Illinois, 
Jates  Sharpshooters,  10th  Iowa,  8th  Wis®,  and  26th 
Missouri,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Morgan  of  the  10th 
Ill.  Before  taking  our  position  in  line,  we  were  brigaded 
as  follows:  the  10th  and  16th  Ill.  forming  the  1st  brigade 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Morgan  of  the  10th,  and  the  5 1st 
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Ill.  and  the  Sharpshooters  forming  the  2nd  brigade  under  the 
command  of  Col*  Cummings  of  the  5lst,  the  two  brigades  form¬ 
ing  the  4th  Division  under  the  command  of  Gen’l,  E.  A.  Paine, 
We  arrived  in  our  position  at  noon  and  preceded  to  make  our¬ 
selves  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  would  admit ,  none, 
of  our  Camp  Equippage,  not  even  the  officers5  horses,  having 
been  seen  since  we  left  Bertrand*  The  whole  of  the  forces 
here  are  camped  in  cornfields  which  surround  the  town*  We 
lay  here  for  two  days  vainly  waiting  for  our  tents  etc.  On 
the  night  of  the  second  day  the  1st  brigade  were  ordered  out 
to  support  the  sappers  and  miners  while  they  planted  the 
Siege  Guns®  The  same  evening  we  were  ordered  to  prepare  one 
days  rations  and  be  ready  to  march  at  sunrise  without  knap¬ 
sacks  or  overcoats.  We  got  a  good  nights  rest  and  at  the 
time  appointed  on  the  next  morning  we  set  out  with  Gen’l. 
Paine  and  his  staff  at  our  head.  The  day  was  beautiful  and 
before  daybreak  our  Batteries  had  opened  upon  the  Gun  Boats 
and  a  very  brisk  cannonading  had  been  kept  up.  The  whistling 
and  sissing  of  the  balls  and  bombs  was  exciting,  I  tell  you." 
We  moved  up  the  main  road  and  down  it  on  a  line  with  our 
outside  pickets,  and  there  we  halted©  We  remained  here  some 
hours  waiting  for  orders.  The  plan  of  Battle  was  to  silence 
the  Gun  Boats  of  which  there  were  three  and  then  take  the 
Forts  by  storm  -  there  were  two  Forts,  one  above  and  one 
below  the  town.  The  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  were  to  storm  the 
lower  one  and  the  3rd  and  4th  Divisions  the  upper  one.  The 
cannonading  continued  until  about  noon  w hen  Genfl«  Pope  and 
staff  came  up  and,  passing  down  the  front  of  our  line, 
inquired  what  regiment  it  was.  Immediately  after  we  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  upper  Fort.  The  column  commenced  to 
move  and  almost  immediately  the  Gun  Boats  moved  up  the  River 
to  the  upper  Fort,  seemingly  having  a  full  knowledge  of 
our  intent.  Vie  passed  through  a  belt  of  woods  on  the  side 
of  which  nearest  the  town  our  advanced  pickets  were  placed. 
Arriving  here,  the  Sharp  Shooters  were  sent  into  the  Corn 
field  as  Skirmishers,  while  Col,  Bradley  with  the  right  wing 
and  myself  with  the  left  wing  were  ordered  to  support  them. 
The  Sharp  Shooters  poured  in  a  volley  upon  their  retreating 
pickets,  killing  one  officer  and  wounding  three  men,  A 
moment  or  two  after  this,  they  opened  upon  us  with  shot  and 
shell  from  the  Fort  and  Gun  Boats.  The  first  balls  came 
tearing  through  the  Corn  field,  just  passing  the  left  of 
my  command.  We  shifted  a  little  to  the  rght  and  had  hardly 
halted  before  a  64  pound  shell  passed  right  thro  where  we 
had  stood  but  a  moment  before 0  We  shifted  again,  wondering 
how  they  got  the  range  so  correctly.  On  looking,  we  saw  one 
of  them  on  the  top  of  a  high  yellow  house,  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  rifles  and  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  direction  every 
time  we  moved.  The  next  shells  passed  over  us,  one  of  them 
bursting  within  30  feet  of  Genfl.  Paine  and  his  staff,  and 
one  bursting  over  our  heads,  a  piece  of  which  we  got.  Soon 
after  came  grape  -  as  soon  as  we  halted  all  were  commanded 
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to  lie  down  and  it  passed  over  our  heads*  We  had  advanced 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Corn  field  when  we  received  the 
order  to  retire,  which  we  did  reluctantly*  Our  men  behaved 
splendidly  and  the  officers  too 6  I  confess  I  was  surprised 
at  myself,  for  it  was  awful  to  'hear  the  big  shot  rushing  past, 
in  such  close  proximity*  Everyone  involuntarily  ducked  his 
head*  It  is  a  wonder  that  none  of  us  were  injured  - 
miraculous  -  thank  God  for  it.  We  retired  out  of  range 
and  Gen’l*  Paine  sent  forward  the  11th  Ohio  Battery  and  the 
way  they  did  send  the  balls  and  shells  was  astonishing* 

They  fired  some  60  rounds  in  a  very  few  moments,  after  which 
orders  came  to  return  to  Camp,  it  being  nearly  night*  One 
of  the  shells  from  the  Rebels  was  bro't  up  and  the  fuse  and 
powder  taken  out  and  then  sent  to  the  Supt*  of  the  Galena 
and  Chicago  Union  RR.  Co*  Arriving  back  to  Camp,  1  was 
detailed  to  command  three  companies  to  go  on  picket  duty. 

I  selected  Co*  A,  Capt*  Wescott,  and  two  Companies  from  the 
16th  Ill*  We  did  not  get  started  till  late  and  was  directed 
to  the  wrong  post  and  had  to  come  back,  which  gave  us  a  long 
tramp  and  made  it  nearly  midnight  by  the  time  we  got  the  old 
picket  guard  relieved*  We  found  we  occupied  the  advanced 
post  next  to  the  Enemy,  a  pretty  important  position,"  and 
this  was  my  first  experience  in  that  line*  Just  as  we  got 
the  Old  Guard  relieved,  there  set  in  a  terrific  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  to  add  to  the  terrors  of  the  place* 

The  old  guard  had  to  remain  with  us  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  storm*  Above  the  noise  of  the  rolling 
thunder,  vivid  lightning  and  falling  water  we  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  hear  the  Rebel  Boats  moving  about,  evidently  very 
busy  at  something.  A  couple  of  scouts  we re  sent  out  in 
canoes  in  the  Bayou  to  go  to  the  River  and  see  what  they 
were  doing*  After  they  had  been  gone  some  time  and  about 
2£  o’clock  occurred  a  circumstance  which,  while  it  filled 
us  with  alarm,  no  doubt  it  sadly  frightened  the  Rebels* 

They  say  the  “Cackling  of  geese  saved  Rome1*  and  this  alarum 
no  doubt  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  hasty  Evacuation  of 
New  Madrid  by  the  Rebels*  At  the  hour  above  named,  we  v/ere 
all  startled  to  our  feet  by  a  volley  of  musketry  and  quickly 
following  it  came  in  the  two  scouts  and  one  of  our  corporals 
on  the  run  and  almost  breathless  with  fright*  The  scouts 
said  we  were  being  attacked,  the  corporal  said  our  pickets 
had  been  fired  upon  and  three  were  missing.  The  officers 
©nd  men  of  the  Old  Guard  had  sprung  to  their  Arms  and  they 
thought  they  saw  the  Enemy  moving  to  surround  us.  All  this 
coming  in  one  breath,  as  it  were,  and  the  noise  of  a  horse 
dashing  by  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  served  to  start  my 
nerves.  The  Captain  of  the  Old  Guard  advised  me  to  have 
one  of  the  Companies  fall  back  and  alarum  the  Camp  but  I 
was  not  so  badly  scared  as  that.  I  sent  out  a  squad  of 
six  men  to  reconnoitre  and  cautioned  them  to  be  extremely 
careful  and  visit  all  the  posts  of  the  picket  gueard  and 
see  if  all  was  right*  Meanwhile  I  ordered  every  man  to 
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be  on  the  alert  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  -  an  hour  of  great  suspense  -  the 
reconnoitering  detachment  returned,  reporting  they 
had  visited  every  post  and  found  everything  all  right* 
Now  the  scouts  had  thought  the  Enemy  had  been  heavily 
re-inforced  and  were  taking  advantage  of  the  storm  to 
take  us  by  surprise*  They  had  been  out  to  the  River 
and  had  seen  three  large  transports  moving  towards  the 
town,  heavily  loaded  with  what  they  could  not  see  as  the 
night  was  pitch  dark,  and  this,  taken  with  the  fact  they 
were  confident  they  had  been  followed  by  a  party  in  a 
boat  through  the  Bayou  and  the  firing  of  the  volley  and 
the  bullets  whistling  past  them  just  as  they  landed,  we 
all  inclined  to  the  same  belief.  The  solution  of  the 
matter  we  ascertained  to  be  this,  A  loose  horse  came 
dashing  up  the  road  from  the  town  -  deserting  from  some 
Rebel  owner  -  and  as  he  approached  our  pickets  they 
challanged.  Receiving  no  answer,  they  all  fired  at 
him,  supposing  him  to  be  a  Rebel  Cavalry  Picket  trying 
to  break  through  our  lines*  The  scouts  were  just  land- 
ing  in  their  canoes  and  the  corporal  had  just  posted  a 
relief  and  the  bullets  whistling  past  them  sent  them 
back  to  guard  Head  Quarters  on  a  Double  Quick,  The 
rest  of  the  time  until  morning  all  went  well.  At 
daybreak  I  made  up  my  bed  -  I  would  go  out  and  see 
what  was  up.  Taking  Capt,  Wescott,  we  preceded  ••••• 
After  advancing  some  distance,  we  felt  we  were  running 
some  risk  and  I  sent  back  for  a  squad  of  the  picket 
guard.  We  then  proceded  until  we  arrived  at  an  old 
mill  from  which  the  Enemy  had  fired  upon  us  the  day 
before.  Here  we  stopped  to  reconnoitre.  From  the 
second  story  we  could  plainly  see  the  Fort  (the  upper 
Fort)  and  the  tents  inside.  We  looked  for  some  time  - 
we  could  see  horses  but  no  men  and  v/e  concluded  the 
Fort  was  evacuated.  Just  then  we  heard  the  cheers  of 
our  troops  who  had  entered  the  lower  fort  and  we 
hastened  to  be  the  first  who  entered  it.  When  we  got 
there  we  found  a  squad  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  had 
just  entered  and  captured  some  eleven  or  twelve 
prisoners.  The  earth  works  inclosed  several  acres 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  tents.  To  attempt 
a  description  of  the  utter  and  indescrible  confusion 
with  which  the  Rebels  had  left  would  be  useless,  I 
will  say  that  everything  was  dropped  as  though  a 
breath  had  wafted  away  all  human  kind.  I  will  give 
you  a  few  samples.  A  quarter  master  had  packed  up 
all  his  papers  and  nailed  one  part  of  the  lid  to  the 
box  -  a  basket  of  champaign  was  all  ready,  by  its 
side  -  all  were  left.  The  body  of  an  officer,  all 
laid  out  and  put  in  a  rough  box,  lay  in  a  tent;  someone 
had  commenced  and  nearly  finished  marking  the  box  when 
they  dropped  the  brush  and  paint  and  ran,  and  there 
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it  lay  just  as  they  had  left  it.  Other  similar  circum¬ 
stances  showed  that  they  were  very  badly  frightened «.  There 
were  lots  of  trophies  to  be  had  but  the  Commanding  General 
prohibited  the  taking  of  them*  I  got  one*  being  a  slip  of 
paper  which  was  sewed  to  a  pillow,  the  inscription  was  as 
follows  -  verbatim  et  literatim : 

James  A*  Grahams  piler 

A  present  from  his  mother  Sarah  E.  Graham  -  my  son  do  not 
sleep  to  sound  and  let  the  Yankees  slip  upon  you  and  get 
your  piler 

To  James  A.  Graham  from  Sarah  E.  Graham 

Ungrateful  boy  -  he  left  the  n piler”  and  ”skedadled”  as  did 
the  rest* 

The  upper  fort  mounted  six  guns  and  was  a  strong  point  - 
the  lower  one  mounted  sixteen  guns  and  was  a  little  fortress 
I  cannot  imagine  why  they  left  them*  With  those  fortifica¬ 
tions  we  could  have  whipped  any  forty  thousand  they  could 
have  brot  against  us*  I  will  enclose  a  diagram  so  that  you 
can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  situation  of  our  troops  and  the 
Rebels*  We  have  been  lying  here  since  our  tents  and  camp 
equipage  did  not  come  until  the  day  after  the  fight.  So  you 
see  our  men  wTere  out  five  nights  and  two  of  them  in  a  drench¬ 
ing  rain  -  pretty  hard  on  them  and  yet  they  stood  it  well. 

One  of  the  boys  brought  up  one  of  the  shells  which  did  not 
explode,  the  day  after  the  fight.  The  next  day  two  of 
Co.  B's  men  were  fooling  with  it*  We  had  just  been  ordered 
to  accompany  some  siege  guns  down  the  River  a  few  miles  and 
v/ere  just  ready  to  form  the  line  when  a  deafening  explosion 
startled  us.  One  of  the  men  had  taken  a  coal  of  fire  and 
put  it  to  the  shell,  exploding  it  instantly*  He  was  killed 
and  the  other  man  had  his  leg  taken  off  just  below  the  knee 
•••*•  The  occurrence  dampened  the  enthusiasm  connected  with 
the  Expedition.  We,  however,  took  down  the  siege  guns  and 
placed  them  in  Battery,  getting  back  about  midnight.  While 
we  were  going  down,  Two  Rebel  Gun  Boats  and  five  transports 
came  up  the  River*  The  Gun  Boats  stopped  on  the  Tennessee 
shore  just  out  of  Range  of  our  guns  and  took  on  a  battery  of 
field  pieces.  Vie  fired  a  few  shots  at  them  and  they  left  in 
haste,  and  did  not  show  themselves  since.  We  went  down 
Sabbath  afternoon  and  ever  since  then  we  have  heard  a  terrific 
cannonading  in  the  direction  of  Island  No.  10.  Com.  Foote's 
fleet  are  having  a  warm  time  with  the  villains.  It  is  now 
Wednesday  and  the  cannonading  still  continues.  It  would  be 
a  magnificent  sight  could  v/e  see  the  Engagement.  Vie  heard 
from  the  fleet  today  and  learn  that  the  Rebels  have  Batteries 
planted  for  two  miles  along  the  shore  before  reaching  Island 
No.  10.  They  took  all  the  heavy  guns  from  Columbus  and 
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mounted  them  on  the  Kentucky  shore*  Our  fleet  had  silenced 
most  of  them  and  expected  to  reach  the  Island  today*  The 
rebels  are  making  a  desparate  stand®  When  they  whale  them 
out®  there  will  be  lively  work  in  the  direction  of  Memphis ® 

I  have  just  received  your  letter,  also  one  from  the 
family  directed  to  you  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 6 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  improvement  and  hope  you  will 
soon  be  strong  as  ever,  for  we  miss  you  in  the  Regiment c 
Our  Colonel  is  Acting  Brigadier  General  in  command  of  the 
2nd  Brigade  of  the  4th  Division  and  Col®  Bradley  and  myself 
are  acting  a  peg  higher®  Our  Quartermaster  and  Surgeon  have 
been  appointed  to  act  for  the  Division  and  our  Adjt®  as  Apt® 
Adjt®  Gen1!®  So  you  see  the  51st  is  specially  honored*  I 
consider  this  letter  a  family  one  and" want  my  dear  brothers 
and  sisters  to  take  it  as  such.  I  have  endeavored  to  w rite 
all  that  I  thought  would  be  of  interest  since  Father  left 
and  I  see  I  have  used  considerable  paper*  My  duties  are 
such  that  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  time,  being  Postmaster 
and  Steward  for  the  officers  mess  besides  my  regular  duties ® 
My  health  is  excellent  so  far®  I  heard  from  Eliza  and 
Fannie  today  «*  they  were  well.  Tell  Mary  I  cannot  hear  of 
the  32nd  Ohio  Reg’t  anywhere  here  and  do  not  think  they  are 
in  this  column® 

Much  love  to  all*  I  remain 
Yours  affectionately 
Sam.  B.  Raymond,  Major 
51st  Reg  1 1  Ill.  v. 

Samuel  Raymond’s  letters  (in  our  Civil  War  box)  are  those 
saved  for  us  by  his  daughter  Fannie®  Most  of  them  are  to  her, 
beautifully  handprinted  and  often  illustrated  with  his  ink 
drawings®  A  few  are  to  his  father  the  Chaplain,  only  one 
short  one  to  his  wife  since  others  doubtless  did  not  come  into 
Fannie’s  possession® 

After  the  action  at  New  Madrid,  Major  Raymond  and  the  51st, 
during  April  and  May  *62,  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Tiptonville,  Tennessee,  the  expedition  to  Ft.  Pillow,  the  siege 
of  Corinth  with  action  at  Farmington.  On  May  7th  he  wrote*. 

In  Camp  in  the  woods  where  the  birds  sing 
My  little  duck  Fannie: 

I  sealed  up  this  letter  and  forgot  to  put  in  the  cotton 
I  spoke  of®  Cotton  grows  on  stalks  about  as  high  as 
Tomato  plants  and  is  contained  in  a  round  pod  which,  when 
the  cotton  is  ripe,  bursts  into  four  parts,  as  you  would 
divide  an  orange,  and  is  white  as  snow®  Each  quarter  has 
a  seed  in,  as  you  will  see.  They  have  a  machine  with 
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which  they  separate  the  cotton  from  the  seeds,  which  they 
call  a  “Gin*“  Then  they  press  the  cotton  in  bales,  like 
you  have  seen  hay  in  large  square  bunches,  and  then  they 
ship  it  away  to  be  made  into  cloth,  thread,  and  thousands 
of  other  useful  things « 


How  do  you  get  along?  Has  Mr*  Jemmings  built  your  swing 
yet?  Did  you  plant  the  beans  I  sent  you?  Dick  gets  along 
nicee  He  has  two  horses  to  take  care  of  now,  “Major and 
“Colonel  Stedman“e  “Colonel  Stedman'5  is  a  secesh  horse* 
Dick  is  fat  and  as  black  as  ever©  He  has  gone  out  “ for- 
aging**,  that  means  to  find  something  to  eat,  both  for  the 
horcoc  and  for  us©  We  take  it  whether  the  people  want  us 
to  or  not*  Capt.  McWilliams  and  Lieut©  Anguera  are  well 
and  send  love  to  you*  You  must  write  to  me  and  tell  me 
all  bout  the  house.  Give  my  love  to  Addle  and  Jennie  and 
kiss  Mamina  lots  for  me*  Write  to  me  soon* 


From  your  Papa 


And  again  on  May  20th 


In  Camp  near  Corinth 


My  Duck  Fannie; 

•••••  We  are  very  near  Corinth  and  can  hear  their  drums 
very  plain.  We  can  hear  the  cars  too  as  they  come  in  and 
go  out*  A  prisoner  who  got  away  from  there  says  they  are 
troubled  for  water  and  have  to  bring  it  in  on  the  cars  from 
outside  their  fortifications*  «..«•  There  is  a  very  large 
army  here  and  they  expect  to  have  a  big  fight  and  the  ones 
who  fight  the  hardest  and  kill  the  most  receive  praise  and 
glory  from  men.  It’s  awful,  isn't  it?  *••••  Write  me  a 
good  long  letter  when  you  get  this* 


Your  own  Papa 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  that  Major  Raymond's  health 
began  to  bother  him.  His  card  record  for  May- June,  *62,  shews 
him  as  “sick  at  Chicago*  Furlough  expires  July  5*“  We  next 
hear  of  him  in  August,  his  card  record  showing  him  as  absent  at 
Fox  Creek,  Alabama,  “in  command  of  Co*s  E  and  G"  of  the  Regiment* 
On  August  10th,  he  writes  Fannie  from  Fort  Raymond,  Alabama; 

•••••  Did  you  have  your  house  warming  yet?  Capt.  McWilliam 
is  with  me  and  we  eat  together.  He  is  getting  fat  and  wants 
to  be  invited  to  your  party.  We  have  lots  of  Apples  and 
Peaches  and  Watermelons,  and  lots  of  secesh*  Four  hundred 
of  them  attacked  twenty-five  of  our  men,  day  before  yesterday, 
while  we  were  confiscating  cotton.  We  killed  two*  None  of 
our  men  were  hurt*  ••••• 
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Later  in  August,  by  order  of  General  Grant  in  Command  of 
the  District  of  West  Tennessee,  he  is  told  to  procede  to 
Cairo,  Illinois,  to  "procure  property"  belonging  to  the  5lst, 
then  to  rejoin  his  Regiment,, 

In  our  Civil  War  box  is  a  "Brief  Sketch"  of  the  life  of 
Colonel  Raymond,  on  letter  stationery,  unsigned  but  obviously 
handwritten  by  his  father,  the  Chaplain*  It  tells  us: 

On  his  return  from  Cairo  The  Changes  in  Our  forces  & 
the  Occupancy  of  the  territory  between  him  &  his  Regiment 
did  not  allow  him  to  rejoin  them  &  he  Reported  for  duty 
to  GenI  Grant  at  Corinth 

General  Grant  ordered  that  he  is  to  be  furnished  transporta¬ 
tion  for  a  battalion  of  between  250  and  300  "of  the  1st  and  4th 
Divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi"  and  is  to  procede 
with  them  to  Louisville  Kentucky,  "to  enable  them  to  rejoin 
their  Regiments  in  East  Tennessee*"  He  continues  on  detached 
duty,  and  on  October  1st  orders  show  him  in  command  of  a 
battalion  of  convalescents  at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  hold  them  in  readiness  to  procede  to  Louisville© 

On  October  12th  he  wrote  his  wife  -  the  only  letter  to  her 
that  has  been  saved  for  us : 


Portland,  Kentucky 


Dear  Wife: 

It  is  Sabbath  day  but  no  Sabbath  for  me*  I  have  been 
hard  at  work  all  forenoon  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
men  under  my  command  -  I  have  nearly  1600  men  here  and  more 
constantly  arriving?  I  presume  we  shall  be  here  some  time 
yet,  how  long  I  cannot  tell*  The  weather  for  2  days  past 
has  been  very  cold  and  I  have  suffered  much  -  today  it  is 
much  warmer.  The  part  of  the  Mackerel  Brigade  that  was 
left  behind  at  Jackson  arrived  this  morning  (350  of  them) 
and  from  them  I  learned  Gray,  Mrs.  Howland* s  brother,  had 
come  with  them  as  far  as  Cairo  and  went  from  there  to 
Chicago.  If  this  gets  there  in  time,  send  me  by  him  another 
pair  of  drawers  and  anything  else  you  have  a  mind  to*  The 
package  of  medicine  came  through  alright*  Did  you  get  the 
fifty  dollars  I  sent  by  express?  I  have  been  expecting 
another  letter  from  you.  I  hear  nothing  yet  from  the  regi¬ 
ment.  I  will  write  the  man  again  about  the  horse  and  see 
if  I  cannot  get  him  up  there.  I  am  well,  darling,  and  but 
for  being  absent  from  the  regiment  should  feel  satisfied* 

I  have  no  rest,  somebody  after  me  every  moment  -  no  chance 
to  write  a  letter  in  peace*  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  get 
matters  arranged  so  as  to  have  a  chance  to  write  a  decent 
letter*  Thousands  of  love  to  thee.  Remember  me  to  friends* 
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October  19oh,  a  week  after  his  letter,  he  received  this 
order  from  General  Boyle  at  Louisville: 

Major  Raymond  Comdg  detachment  of  troops  of  Paines  and 
Megley  division  will  have  his  command  in  readiness  to  move 
to  Nashville  immediately© 

Ke  will  report  to  these  Head  Quarters  as  soon  as  ready© 

If  he  cannot  move  his  whole  command,  he  will  have  five 
hundred  ready  to  move  at  2  oclock  P.M©  this  day® 

Quoting  again  from  the  Chaplain’s  “Brief  Sketch”  of  his  son’s 
life  s 

In  almost  incredibly  Short  time  Over  900  of  the  Mackeral 
Brigade  wete  under  motion  in  Obedience  to  Orders*  At 
Elizabethtown  He  learned  that  John  Morgan  &  his  Officers 
were  having  a  Big  drunk  at  a  Hotelo  Halting  the  Command 
he  proposed  to  Col  Day  who  was  the  Ranking  Officer  of  the 
Troops  in  Motion  to  skilfully  dispose  of  their  forces  & 
Surround  &  attack  them  and  Caoture  that  Redoubtable 
Guerilla  Chieftain.  But  the  officer  would  not  listen  to 
it  at  all  deeming  it  not  Safe®  Lt  Col  R  then  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  attack  him  with  his  900  Convalescents  Offering  to 
assume  all  responsibility.  But  the  Offer  was  rejected© 

.  A  few  days  later  the  -  -  of  Mackeral  Brigade  led  by 

its  Commander  with  Brig  Genl  E.  A.  Paine  at  their  head 
entered  Nashville,  having  broken  the  Blockade  So  long  held 
by  Our  Enemy,  amid  the  Shouts  of  Welcome,  &  the  loud  Huzzas 
of  the  Brave  Garrison. 

Brigo  Genl  Paine  having  been  Assigned  to  the  Command  of 
the  Post  of  Gallatin  Term.  And  a  large ' Convalescent  Camp 
Organized  there  And  having  Witnessed  the  Ability  and 
Efficiency  of  Lieut0  Col.  Raymond  in  Organizing  &  -  -  that 
most  difficult  of  all  Commands  (Convalescents)  -  -  &  bringing 
them  under  Comfortable  Discipline  He  Sought  &  finally  Obtained 
a  detail  of  that  Officer  to  his  Command  &  as  Chief  of  His 
Staff  placed  him  in  Command  of  the  Camp. 

Here  are  his  orders  from  General  Paine,  December  17th,  about 
command  of  tbe  Camp.  A  rather  complete  assignment^ 

Lieut.  Col^  Raymond,  51st  Ill.  Vols«,  is  ordered  to  take 
command  of  all  the  convalescents  at  this  Post.  He  will  cause 
rolls  to  be  made  -  name,  rank,  company,  regiment  and  from 
what  state  -  will  organize  his  command  into  companies  of  not 
less  than  8k  men  and  not  over  100.  Organize  companies  into 
battalions  of  not  less  than  6  companies.  Furnish  himself  at 
once  with  a  list  of  all  officers  ordered  to  report  here  for 
duty  with  convalescents,  and  if  there  be  not  sufficient  to 
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Officer  his  command  he  will  so  report  to  these  Hdqtrs* 
Company  and  battalion  drill  will  be  ordered  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  there  will  be  4  roll  calls  every  day  as 
required  by  orders  current  from  the  Hdqtrs  of  this 
Department*  At  each  roll  call  every  man  will  be  required 
to  be  present  and  answer  to  his  name*  All  the  convalescents 
will  be  put  into  camp  as  fast  as  tents  can  be  obtained  * 
Lieut.  Col.  Raymond  is  especially  charged  to  thoroughly 
inspect  the  camp  quarters,  grounds,  sinks,  etc.,  used, 
that  they  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  kept  so.  Will  also 
make  details  to  clean  up  streets  and  public  places  in 
this  town* 


As  of  October  1st,  *62,  at  age  30,  “Major  Raymond11  has 
become  “Lieut.  Col.  Raymond”,  in  command  of  his  Regiment  “vice 
Luther  C«  Bradley  promoted”  ~  Colonel  Bradley  has  been  given 
command  of  the  Brigade,  in  General  Sheridan’s  Division.  In 
those  days  of  all  orders  handwritten  and  no  multitude  of  conies, 
promotions  became  recognized  slowly;  it  was  not  until  General 
Paine’s  order  to  him  of  December  4th  and  l?th  that  he  is  ad¬ 
dressed  no  longer  as  ’’Major”  but  as  ’’Lieut.  Col.”  He  is  still, 
for  some  weeks,  to  command  not  his  Regiment  but  convalescents* 

On  January  12th,  *63,  Lieut,  Col.  Raymond  writes  to  Fannie: 


Gallatin,  Tenn* 

My  Dear  Duck: 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  written  to  you  before  but  I  kept 
saying  I  would  and  then  put  it  off.  I  have  had  but  little 
time  to  write  and  yet  I  have  written  a  good  many  letters* 

I  am  trying  to  take  care  of  fifteen  hundred  sick  soldiers 
and  it  is  more  of  a  job  than  I  care  to  have  and  takes  all 
of  my  patience  to  get  along  with  them.  I  do  not  like 
Gallatin.  The  people  are  all  malignant  secesh  and  the 
women  all  dip  snuff 0  I  presume  you  do  not  know  what  that 
is*  I  will  tell  you.  They  have  a  package  of  “snuff”  about 
the  size  of  a  paper  of  tobacco,  which  they  call  a  “keg.” 
They  have  what  they  call  a  tooth  brush,  made  of  wood  with 
the  end  chewed  up*  This  they  dip  into  the  snuff  and  then 
put  it  into  their  mouth,  rubbing  it  on  the  teeth  just  as  we 
would  use  tooth  powder  to  clean  our  teeth  with,  and  then 
they  squirt  tobacco  juice  about,  just  like  a  loafer* 

Isn’t  it  awful.  Such  are  the  kind  of  women  we  see  in  the 
Sunny  South.  A  great  deal  of  their  Conversation  is  the 
same  as  the  niggers  use,  and  if  I  should  shut  my  eyes  I 
would  not  know  whether  it  was  a  nigger  or  white  person. 

But  they  have  to  suffer  for  the  war.  If  they  are  sick 
they  cannot  get  any  medicine  unless  they  get  the  Yankees 
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to  get  it  for  them  -  so  with  almost  everything  else  -  they 
eat  Uncle  Sam 1  s  meat,  drink  h is  coffee  and  use  his,  sugar 
etc »  and  all  the  time  trying  to  break  up  his  government. 
Foolish  people,  they  do  not  know  when  they  are  well  treated. 
Give  me  a  home  in  the  North,  say  I. 

There  has  been  a  terrible  battle  at  Murfesboro,  near 
here.  A  good  many  of  our  officers  were  wounded.  Capt 
Me  Williams  w as  not  hurt  -  he  is  acting  Major  now  and 
Capt  Wescott  is  acting  Colonel.  Major  Davis  was  shot 
through  the  wrist.  I  was  not  in  the  battle,  being  up  here 
at  Gallatin. 

I  hope  you  are  quite  well  again  by  this  time.  I  shall 
be  so  glad  to  get  home  if  I  can.  I  shall  try  to  do  so. 

Give  my  love  to  Grace  and  the  rest.  I  wish  I  could  be  there 
with  you. 

I  spent  a  poor  Christmas  and  New  Years,  in  fact,  hardly 
knew  when  it  was.  Write  me  again.  I  am  your  own  Papa 

Colonel  Sam 

His  health,  in  spite  of  his  summr  sick  leave,  continued  to 
trouble  him,  and  January  l*+th  he  writes  to  his  father: 

Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Dear  Father: 

Yours  of  the  11th  inst  came  promptly  to  hand.  I  was 
very  glad  for  the  information  it  contained  but  wish  it  had 
been  more  full.  You  presumed  that  the  Nashville  paper  had 
given  a  full  account  of  the  battle  (Murfeesboro )  when,  in 
fact,  the  news  they  gave  me  was  very  unsatisfactory  and 
meagre.  The  caper  ought  to  be  burned  up<,  but  really  it  is 
not  worth  the  powder  that  it  would  require  to  do  the  job. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Bradley  con¬ 
taining  a  brief  account  of  the  engagement  and  a  very  urgent 
appeal  to  me  to  come  and  take  command.  I  am  aware  also 
of  your  making  similar  suggestions.  It  has  been  a  subject 
matter  of  much  thought  to  me  and  I  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion.  The  two  Captains  now  commanding  are  good  and 
competent  men  I  think,  and  deserve  promotion.  They  now 
have  a  chance  to  display  their  fitness,  besides  the 
Regiment  is  now  very  small  and  consequently  easily  handled. 
It  numbers  not  more  than  four  good  sized  Companies.  I  know 
it  is  rather  distasteful  to  the  Colonel  and  Major  to  have 
the  said  Captains  in  command  and  consequently  they  are 
anxious  for  me  to  come  back.  I  must  get  leave  of  absence 
or  resign  in  many  weeks  and  my  chance  is  better  here  than 
with  my  Regiment.  Should  I  follow  my  inclination  I  should 
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go  to  tho  boys  at  once  but  circumstances  which  surround 
me  here  lead  me  to  await  developments*  I  have  daily 
expected  to  be  ordered  back  and  have  so  remarked  to  the 

General,  and  I  think  Colonel  Bradley  has  written  the 

General  regarding  it  to  which  the  General  has  replied  - 
what  his  reply  is  I  am  not  able  to  say*  Of  course  this 

is  all  bet ween  you  and  me  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  go 

further*  . .... 

Gen.  Paine  and  all  his  family  are  quite  ill  and  my 
health  is  poor*  Gallatin  is  a  nsick  hole"  and  no  mis¬ 
take*  I  do  not  believe  the  General  would  let  me  go 
unless  the  order  came  from  General  Rosecrans*  I  presume 
it  will  come  -  it!s  my  luck  to  be  disappointed.  Well, 

I  shall  try  and  discharge  my  duty  wherever  I  am.  . 

Most  all  of  our  troops  have  been  withdrawn  so  that  we 
momentarily  expect  Gen  Morgan  and  his  minions  to  attempt 
to  "gobble  us"  It  would  be  comparatively  an  easy  job  at 
this  particular  time. 

Remember  me  to  my  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Your  Son 
Samuel 

On  January  19th,  by  order  of  General  Rosecrans,  he  was 
relieved  of  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Paine  and  ordered  to 
"rejoin  his  command. n 

That  "Colonel  Sam"  had  succeeded  at  Gallatin  in  his  efforts 
to  "discharge  my  duty  wherever  I  am"  is  shown  by  this  letter  to 
him  from  the  officers  there  serving  under  him: 


Headquarters,  Convalescent  Camp  and 

Barracks 

Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Jan*  25th,  1863 

Sam.  B.  Raymond 

Lt.  Col*  51st  Ill.  Vols. 

Having  learned  with  the  utmost  regret  that  you  are 
relieved  of  the  Command  of  Convalescents  at  this  Post,  we, 
the  undersigned  Officers  having  served  under  you  in  this 
Command  -  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
Sincere  and  heartfelt  gratutude  to  you  for  your  kindness 
ever  manifested  toward  us  -  In  the  exercise  of  your 
authority  -  and  on  parting  -  feel  that  we  lose  a  kind 
friend,  a  good  soldier  and  a  Splendid  Officer  -  we 
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sincerely  hope  that  success  may  Crown  your  efforts  wherever 
you  are  »  either  in  this  glorious  Cause  in  which  you  are 
now  engaged  or  via  Civil  life  to  which  we  hope  you  may  be 
spared  to  return  -  and  may  you  receive  promotion  in  the 
Service  -  which  you  so  richly  merit  -  no w  on  parting  permit 
us  to  solicit  your  kind  remembrances  - 

Robert  Lister,  Lieut*  and  A.A.A.G. 

Capte  Geo  H  King,  Comd,  1st  Battalion 

Ben.  F  Grafton,  Adjutant  1st  Battalion 

Capt.  I  Meisner,  Cora,  2nd  Battalion  Com. 

Lieut,  Ed  Howard,  Adjutant  2nd  Battle 

Lieut,  Merritt  B  Atwater,  Comdg  Co.  A, 

1st  Batt. 

(We  are  not  too 

sure  about  the  Lieut,  Jacobs,  3.G,,  Co«  D  123d  Reg*,  Ills 
spelling  of  all  Comd  Co.  B,  1st  Battalion 
of  these  names) 

Capt,  J «  S.  H*  Daly,  Comdg  Camp  .,.,.(??) 

Geo  V/  Morris,  1st  Lieut,  6th  Ohio 
Infantry  A,  A,  2  .....  (??) 

1st  Lieut.  William  Strawn,  104th  Ill.  Vol 
Colliding  Co.  D  2nd  Batt.  Com. 

F.  C.  Bieser,  1st  Lieut.  2?th  Reg*  Ill* 
Vol.  (A.  A.  Surgeon) 

Chas.  J.  Kenyon,  A.  A.  Surgen* 

Further,  this  from  General  Posecrans*  Headquarters: 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Cumberland 
Murfreesboro,  February  3,  I863 


Col:- 

The  General  Commanding  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has 
read,  with  much  pleasure,  the  reprt  which  you  sent  in  on 
the  ±5th  ult.,  relative  zo  the  Convalescent  Camp  at  Gallatin. 
The  General  considers  that  you  deserve  thanks  and  credit  for 
your  work  there.  He  trusts  that  you  will  continue  to  do  your 
duty  as  faithfully  and  energetically  as  heretofore© 

I  am,  Col.,  Very  respy 

Lieut.  Col.  S.  B.  Raymond  Your  obft  servant 

Comdg  Convalescent  Camp  Henry  Price 

Gallatin,  Tenn*  Lieut,  and  A.A.A.G* 
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In  command  again  of  the  51st,  Colonel  Sam  wrote  Fannie 
March  5th5  from  "Camp  Bradley,  near  Murfeesboro 

N  N 
A  I 
F  E 

I  believe  I  owe  you  a  letter  so  I  have  concluded  it  was 
best  to  pay  my  debt*  Your  nice  little  letter  to  me  pleased 
me  very  much  and  I  read  it  to  Capt*  Me  Williams*  He  compli¬ 
mented  it  very  highly  and  said  he  would  write  to  you  some 

day  o  ©  © • • © 

The  Regiment  has  gone  out  on  an  expedition  after  some 
Rebel  Cavalry  and  Capt©  Me  VI i  11  lams  has  command ,  because  I 
was  not  well  enough  to  go*  I  have  such  bad  Rheumatism  that 
I  cannot  ride  horseback  but  a  little  ways  at  a  time©  I 
want  to  come  home  very  bad  so  as  to  get  well  and  see  you 
and  dear  Mamma,  but  I  do  not  know  as  they  will  let  me©  I 
am  going  to  try  and  if  I  succeed  I  will  let  you  know 
immediately©  I  will  be  so  glad  if  I  can©  Inst  night  some 
rascals  stole  a  lot  of  horses  from  our  Camp,  and  amongst 
them  was  mine©  I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  track 
of  him  yet©  I  seem  to  have  lots  of  bad  luek5  don*t  I?  It 
is  awful  lonesome  here  alone  in  my  tent  and  I  do  a  great 
■deal  of  thinking  about  home  and  how  nice  you  would  take 
care  of  me  if  I  was  there*  Donft  you  wish  this  wicked  war 
was  over?  I  do* 

If  I  live  till  next  winter,  you  shall  have  a  nice  pair 
of  skates  for  a  Christmas  present 9  and  then  you  can  learn 
.  to  skate*  I  suppose  you  had  nice  times  out  to  Aunt  Hepsiafs* 
I  w ish  I  could  have  been  there  with  you©  Mamma  says 
Cousin  John  has  fallen  in  love0  When  you  see  him,  you  must 
plague  him  about  it  and  tell  him  he  had  better  look  out,  for 
he  v/ill  probably  be  drafted  and  have  to  go  in  the  army,  for 
the  President  is  going  to  call  out  600,000  more  soldiers 
right  av/ay*  Those  that  can  pay  $300  need  not  go*  This  is 

wrong,  for  the  poor  man  w ho  has  all  he  can  do  to  make  a 

living  has  to  go,  because  he  has  got  no  $300  to  give?  while 
the  rich  man  v/ho  is  most  benefitted,  having  olenty  of  money, 
pays  for  himself  and  his  sons  and  stays  at  home*  I  hope 
that  part  of  the  law  will  be  changed  so  as  to  make  the  rich 
go  as  well  as  the  poor*  I  wish  God  would  set  the  Rebels  to 

quarreling  among  themselves,  so  that  we  could  end  the  war  in 

a  hurry,  but  instead  of  that  our  people  are  quarreling  and 
this  discourages  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  makes  them 
feel  like  coming  home  to  fight  the  "Copoerheads"  as  they 
call  them*  I  expect  we  have  all  been  so  wicked  that  God  is 
taking  this  way  to  bring  us  back  to  Him*  Oh.1  how  many 
little  girls  will  be  left  without  Papas*  It  is  dreadful 
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to  think  of*.  V/e  must  all  try  to  live  better  so  that  we  can 
meet  in  heaven.  X  hope  I  may  be  spared  to  come  home  and 
live  many  happy  years  with  you  all# 


soon#  Good  Bye 


You  must  w rite  me  again, 


Your  Papa 

In  that  same  month  he  is  again  on  sick  leave  in  Chicago. 
Col.  Bradley  wrote  Fannie : 


,?Camp  Shaeffer” 
March  2k,  1863 


My  little  friend : 

Your  note  of  the  15th  came  to  hand  yesterday*  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  your  papa  is  so  unwell  -  hoping  that  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  return  to  the  Regto  Give  him  ray  regards  and 
tell  him  that  we  are  all  well  and  that  v/e  want  him  to  get 
back  before  we  march  south  again.  Captc  Me  Williams  is 
well,  commanding  the  Hegt.  during  the  Lieut*  Col*s  absence* 

We  had  a  grand  review  yesterday  which  you  would  have 
liked  to  see0  Genfl  Rosecrans  reviewed  the  troops  with 
Gen*ls  Me  Cook,  Thomas,  Negley  and  others*  Our  Division 
made  a  fine  appearance  and  the  General  complimented  the 
old  Regt.s  highly.  A  large  party  of  ladies  caxne  out  from 
Murfeesboro  and  of  course  they  added  to  the  brilliance  of 
the  display*  Please  give  my  regards  to  Mama* 

Your  friend 

Col*  Bradley 

Colonel  3radley  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga* 
May  1st,  again  with  the  Regiment,  Colonel  Sam  writes  Fannie: 

Camp  Schaefer 


My  Duck  Fannie: 

Dear  Fannie: 

I  have  owed  you  a  letter  for  some  time  and  meant  to  have 
sent  you  one  before  this  but  I  had  engaged  one  of  the 
soldiers  to  make  you  a  nice  ring  from  a  musele  shell  taken 
from  MStone  River”  so  I  tho’t  best  to  wait  until  he  had  it 
finished*  You  will  find  it  enclosed  in  this  letter©  It 
will  be  a  nice  memento  of  the  great  battle  which  occurred 
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there  and  of  where  I  have  been*  Everything  is  very  pleasant 
here  and  the  weather  very  warm©  X  must  tell  you  how  nice  my 
tent  is  fixed  -  X  have  two,  one  behind  the  other  - 
a  front  room  with  bed-room  back©  In  front  we  have  a  brick 
walk  with  a  handsome  sodded  grass-plot  on  each  side®  Besides 
this  there  is  a  double  row  of  nice  Cedar  trees  set  all  around 
the  tent,  and  the  arbor  where  we  eat©  With  so  many  pretty 
trees  around  us,  the  birds  seem  to  have  fallen  in  love  and 
are  singing  to  us  all  the  time*.  A  good  many  of  them  are 
mocking  birds  and  sing  beautifully,  imitating  all  kinds  of 
sounds  and  birds©  I  wish  you  and  mamma  could  see  how  nice 
it  is.  Notwithstanding  it  is  all  so  beautiful  and  attractive, 
it  is  not  home.  1  grow  very  homesick  and  do  this  fixing  up 
so  as  to  occupy  my  mind  and  keep  from  getting  lazy.  I  wish 
very  much  I  could  come  home  and  stay  with  you  and  mamma  - 
perhaps  I  will  before  long  -  1  will  if  I  can©  . 

VJe  have  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much,  when  lonesome,  by 
singing.  We  have  serenaded  Genfls  Sherman  and  Iylte  and 
Cols  Sherman  and  Bradley©  “Johnny  Schmoker”  is  the  song 
that  makes  them  all  laugh  and  we  generally  have  to  sing  it 
twice©  We  have  learned  nearly  all  the  pieces  that  I  brought 
down© 

Fannie,  you  ought  to  have  a  nice  flower  bed  and  little 
garden©  I  would,  if  I  was  you,  and  get  Uncle  Russell  to  bring 
you  in  some  plants  of  different  kinds©  I  suppose  you  have 
had  a  visit  with  Grandma  before  this  and  she  has  told  you 
what  she  sa w  in  Secesh-lanas.  Grandpa  sends  love  -  so  does 
Edwin.  We  are  all  very  well©  Kiss  mamma  lots  for  me. 

Papa 

On  May  16th,  *63,  a  son  was  born  to  Lieut.  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  at  Chicago.  May  24th,  Colonel  Raymond  writes  Fannie 

On  Picket 


Dear  Fannie: 

I  got  a  letter  from  Uncle  Cornelius  in  which  he 
says  you  have  caught  a  littlr  boy©  Where  did  you  find  him? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?  «••••  Nov;,  I  want  you  to 
write  and  tell  me  all  about  him©  0....  I  wish  I  could  see 
the  little  fellow©  You  must  get  Mamma  to  read  to  you  what 
I  wrote  to  her  about  him© 

.....  Capt.  Me  Williams  is  lying  on  the  grass  writing  a 
letter  to  his  home.  He  had  a  brother  in  the  last  battle  at 
Chancellorsville  and  during  the  fight  the  Colonel  sent  him 
to  find  the  Brigader  General  and  that  was  the  last  they  saw 
of  him  so  he  does  not  know  whether  he  was  killed  or  taken 
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prisoner*  He  feels  very  anxious  about  him*  He  wishes  to 
be  remembered  to  you  and  especially  to  your  little  brother* 

So,  OjO  I^o  *  * .  *  * 

Give  my  love  to  Addie  and  Jennie  and  kiss  Mamma  and 
brother  for  me©  Good  bye 


Papa 

And  on  June  22nd,  from  Camp  Schaefer,  Tennessee; 

Dear  Fannie : 

*****  I  suppose  you  and  the  "Young  Colonel”  have  great 
times®  Has  he  learned  to  whistle  yet?  There  is  an 

officer  in  the  22nd  Illinois  Regiment  has  a  little  pet  coon* 
He  also  has  a  net  crow  and  two  young  hawks »  He  seems'*' to ~ 
think  a  great  deal  of  them,  and*"they  of  him.  I  made  a  bird 
cage  and  took  it  to  a  house  outside  of  the  lines  to  get  some 
Mocking  Birds®  There  is  a  nest  of  young  ones  there  and  I 
promised  the  boy  a  nice  present  if  he  would  take  care  of  them 
until  they  got  old  enough  to  take  away  so  I  hope  to  succeed 
in  getting  you  one*  How  is  "Dickie"  -  and  "Neddie”  -  do 
they  sing  as  nicely  as  ever?**’ 

How  do  you  get  along  at  school?  I  have  put  in  this 
letter  a  nice  piece  to  speak*  You  must  not  try  to  speak  it 
until  you  have  learned  it  well.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
Fourth  of  July?  I  expect  we  shall  be  out  on  Picket  duty  and 
consequently  cannot  celebrate  unless  we  go  out  and  stir  up 
the  "Confeds" *  They  may  coma  and  stir  us  up*  I  wish  they 
would  do  something  for  it  is  so  dull  doing  nothing  and  makes 
us  all  so  homesick* 

I  suppose  "Earlie"  has  got  to  be  quite  a  big  boy.  Which 
do  you  like  the  best  -  him  or  the  "young  Colonel" ?  Which  is 
the  best  looking?  You  must  take  good  care  of  the  "young 
Colonel"  and  you  and  Mamma  must  give  him  a  pretty  name* 

Give  my  love  to  Mamma  and  the  "little  Colonel"  and  a 
kiss  too  -  also  to  grandma,  Aunt  Sarahy^Cornelius ,  AddTe, 
Jennie  and  Sarlie*  My  respects  to  Everybody  that  I  know* 

I  hope  "some  day"  to  come  home,  but  I  cannot  tell  when* 

Capt*  Me  Williams  and  Edwin  wish  to  be  remembered  to  you* 
Good  Bye 

Your  Papa 
Col*  Sam 

The  "Little  Colonel* s"  life  was  a  short  one;  he  died  two  months 
later* 
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In  June  and  July,  ?63,  and  early  August,  the  51st,  in  the 
Army  of  the . Cumberland,  was  occupied  in  the  Middle  Tennessee 
or  Tullahoma  Campaign,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Middle 
Tennessee*  Then  began  the  expedition  over  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  and  across  the  Tennessee  River  to  Chickamauga* 

ffihe  Government  pamphlet  " Chickamauga  Battlefield"  tells 
us s  )*«•«©  The  2~day  battle  fought  at  Chickamauga  was  one  of 
the  fiercest  single  engagements  of  the  Civil  War©  Although 
the  Confederate  Army  won  the  battle,  the  laxity  of  the 
Confederate  commander  in  not  following  up  his  success  by 
a  continued  attack  against  the  Union  Army  made  his  victory 
a  barren  one©  * * *  *  *  On  the  morning  of  September  19,  most 
of  the  Confederates  had  crossed  Chickamauga  Creek,;  when 
shortly  after  daylight  they  were  attacked  by  Federal  troops* 
Throughout  the  day  the  fighting  was  desperate,  as  the  Con¬ 
federates  gradually  pushed  the  Federal  Army  back  to  the 
LaFayette  Road*  But'  Rosecrans  succeeded  in  holding  his 
position*  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Confederate  troops 
broke  the  Federal  line  and  swept  the  entire  right  wing 
and  part  of  the  center  from  the  field*  The  Federal  troops 
on  the  left,  with  fragments  of  the  other  formations,  all 
under  the  command  of  Maj©  Gen*  George  Ho  Thomas,  took  up 
a  new  position  on  Snodgrass  Hill*  This  they  held  until 
nearly  dusk  against  terrific  assaults  by  the  Confederates, 
and,  having  successfully  covered  the  retreat  of  the  army, 
they  withdrew  in  good  order  toward  Chattanooga*  Through 
this  firm  stand  Thomas  earned  the  name  ,rRock  of  Chickamauga*" 

The  Confederates  had  won  a  victory,  but  they  had  won  it 
dearly*  The  losses  of  Bragg*s  army,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  were  approximately  18,000  out  of  the  66,000  engaged* 
Losses  of  the  Federal  Army  totaled  16,000* 

On  September  19th,  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  in  the 
desperate  charge  made  by  the  3rd  Brigade  which  included  his 
Regiment,  Col*  Raymond fs  horse  was  shot  under  him  and,  in  the 
short  space  of  about  20  minutes,  half  the  Regiment  went  down* 

The  remnant,  with  him,  held  the  line  of  battle  and  lay  on  their 
arms,  without  rations' or  water,  until  ordered,  towards  morning, 
to  fall  back  to  a  new  line© 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday  the  20th,  General  Sheridan, 
Division  Commander,  who  had  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and 
Col*  Raymond,  side  by  side  and  both  on  foot,  were  rallying  the 
broken  ranks  of  their  men  w ho  were  falling  back  under  the 
terrific  fire  of  the  enemy*  With  these  men  they  made  repeated 
stands,  contesting  the  enemy*s  advance* 

During  this  second  day  of  the  battle,  Lieut*  Col#  Raymond 
received,  on  the  foot,  a  wound  from  a  spent  ball,  laming  him 
badly#  He  refused  to  give  up  his  command  or  leave  the  field  and 
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and  continued  fighting  with  his  men.  That  night  he  brought  out 
the  remnant  of  his  Regiment ,  having  to  pass  through  a  part  of 
the  Rebel  lines,  and  joined  General  Thomas* 

Here  is  the  letter  to  Fannie,  from  her  grandfather  the 
Chaplain  about  the  battle  and  about  her  fathers 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

10  o!clock  October  6th,  1863 


My  daer  Fannie  s 

I  have  boon  trying  a  long  while  to  get  time  to  write 
to  you  -  now  suddenly  I  have  an  opportunity  -  to  send  right 
to  you  0  when  the  dreadful  battle  raged  around  him  on  the 

19  and  20  of  Sept*  (never  to  be  forgotten  days)  X  did  not 
dare  to  expect  him  to  come  out  safe,  and  yet  he  did ,3  through 
the  goodness  of  God*  True  a  spent  ball  hit  his  heel  and 
made  him  limp  pretty  well  for  several  days*  But  he  is  all 
well  now  and  in  good  health®...#  On  the  battlefield  the 
Rebels  tried  to  shoot  the  old  man  tooJ  I  rode  into  the 
field  and  had  a  linen  hat  over  ray  black  one  and  my  horse  is 
very  tail,  the  Old  Col’s  is,  and  the  sharpshooters  “drew  a 
bead”  on  me,  whizz  l  came  a  Minnie  Ball  close  to  my  head  I 
While  I  moved  to  the  left  a  little,  jus  t  then  an  Artilleryman 
sang  out  “Get  out  of  the  v/ay  with  that  Horse,  we  are  going 
to  open  fire#“  I  looked  around  and  saw  the  muzzles  of  ten 
pound  cannon  behind  me.  Well,  I  galloped  off  to  the  Gap  in 
the  woods  -  where  I  had  come  in  -  and  there  was  the  muzzle 
of  another  cannon  and  as  I  passed  I  heard  the  Officer  say 
“Now  let  them  have  tt.<!“  Bang!  went  the  cannon*  Then  in 
a  moment  more  came  6  Horses  with  a  caisson  pell  me 11,  right 
behind,  running  at  full  speed,  with  no  driver#  They  like 
to  run  over  me  but  straddled  a  Tree,  threw  front  of  them 
down,  broke  the  tongue  of  the  waggon#  •  ••••  Then  along 
came  the  wounded®  . ....  I  laid  them  down  on  the  ground 
and  got  them  water  and  got  ambulances  and  helped  get  them 
off  to  the  hospital.  Soon  your  Pa’s  horse  was  led  in, 
shot  and  bleeding  and  trembling*  I  asked  is  the  Colonel 
killed?  They  said  “No,  not  yet®“  It  was  &  beautiful  Horse* 
Young,  3right  Bay,  and  a  proud  fine  movement,  and  a  few  days’ 
before  -  never  mind  -  Uncle  Sam  will  pay  for  him  by  and  by. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  first.  Col.  Bradley,  (later  found 
to  be  wounded  only)  Lieut#  Moody,  Lieut#  Trent  -  many  more  - 
killed,  lay  on  the  ground  where  they  fell.  Other  men  con¬ 
tinually  were  brought  in  and  my  hands  were  full#  But  bye 
and  bye  night  was  coming  on,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  led  your 
Pa’s  on  three  miles  to  the  hospital  where  about  200  of  our 
wounded  lay  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  morning  went -back  to 
see  if  your  Pa  was  safe#  I  found  on  the  ground  dead  men 
were  lying  all  around,  and  wounded  were  crying  for  help.  It 
was  a  sad  sight.  Only  about  half  of  our  men  spared,  but 
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there  the  Brave  men  lay  till  ordered  off  towards  morning 
to  a  new  line  of  battle*  Well,  here  we  are,  safe*  The 
Rebels  fired  their  artillery  at  us  several  hours  yester- 
day  and  some  during  the  night*  The  shells  detonating 
over  our  heads  and  hardly  anyone  was  hurt*  They  may 
begin  again  tomorrow, . „ . *  All  are  asleep  but  me*  I  must 
quiet*  I  can’t  write  much  about  the  Battle  «  get  Pa  to 
tell  you  all  about  it®  He  has  a  map  he  made  of  the  field* 
Good  bye  and  write  me  a  good  long  letter  and  Pray  the  Lord 
for  Peace,  and  tell  Lilia  to  write  me*  Tell  Momy  I  have 
not  time  to  write  her  this  time*  Poor  Captain  Mac,  he  is 
a  prisoner  among  the  Rebels© 

Your  Grand  Pa 

Here  is  Col*  Raymond’s  account  of  the  battle,  called  for  by 
General  Sheridan  and  addressed  to  his  Adjutant  General: 

Chattanooga,  September  29?  I863 

Capt :  In  accordance  with  your  circular  of  this  date,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  my  command  during  the  engagements  of  the  19th  and  20th* 

Saturday,  19th  «  A  night  march  from  the  position  taken 
near  Lee’s  Mill  brought  us  within  about  6  miles  of  Crawfish 
•Spring,  to  which  point  we  moved  hurriedly  on  the  morn  of  the 
19th,  taking  a  short  rest  there  to  fill  canteens*  The  sound 
of  artillery  and  musketry  to  the  left  told  of  an  engagement 
there*  Canteens  filled  v/e  marched  rapidly  to  the  left  and 
at  about  12m  took  position  in  an  open  piece  of  ground  and 
near  the  Chickamauga  River© 

Meantime  the  engagement  increased  in  fury  and  a  tremendous 
roll  of  musketry  seemed  to  be  approaching  the  right*  During 
some  considerable  time  occupied  in  skirting  our  position  the 
battle  increased  with  still  greater  fury  when,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  we  moved  by  the  right  flank  still  further  to  the 
left  through  a  heavy  belt  of  timber  at  a  double-quick, 
rapidly  nearing  the  scene  of  conflict* 

Arriving  there  the  brigade  was  formed  in  2  lines,  my 
command  being  formed  in  the  2nd  line  and  on  the  left  of  the 
42nd  Ill*  Before  I  had  completed  the  formation  of  my  line 
the  command  "Forward”  was  given,  thus  compelling  my  3  left 
companies  to  complete  formation  at  a  run,  and  while  passing 
through  the  timber  and  underbrush  and  over  a  rail  fence 
which  had  not  been  torn  down.  This  caused  a  temporary 
brokeness  in  my  line,  which  brought  us  under  the  enemy’s 
fire*  But  the  sight  of  the  foe  seemed  to  nerve  every  heart 
and  with  a  shout  and  a  dash  we  charged  upon  them,  driving 
all  before  us,  until  we  had  passed  a  skirt  of  woods  on  our 
left. 
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At  this  point  we  received  a  murderous  and  enfilading 
fire  from,  a  fresh  brigade  of  the  enemy,  thrown  out  for 
the  evident  purpose  of  turning  our  flank,  and  for  a  moment 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  below  the  crest  of  the  rising 
ground,  taking  shelter  in  a  small  watercourse®  Here 
rallying  the  men,  we  again  charged  forward,  and  gained  the 
fence  lining  the  west  side  of  the  woods  which  skirted  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  maintained  our  ground  in  the  front, 
while  a  battery  in  our  rear  drove  the  enemy  advancing  from 
the  woods  on  the  left®  I  was  compelled  to  crowd  my  left 
toward  the  right,  as  the  fire  from  the  battery  passed 
through  it,  killing  and  wounding  several®  I  also  directed 
what  remained  of  the  left  wing  to  fire  "left  oblique1*  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  enemy  were  fleeing  from  the  front  in 
great  disorder0 


My  ranks  were  too  much  weakened  to  attempt  to  follow 
them  and  I  so  reported  to  Col®  Walworth,  commanding  the 
2nd  line,  now  becoming  the  first,  the  front  line  having 
fallen  back®  I  was  directed  by  him  to  hold  my  position 
at  the  fence  **at  all  hazards'*,  which  we  succeeded  in  doing® 

During  the  heaviest  of  the  engagement  a  portion  of  my 
men  assisted  in  hauling  off  3  guns  by  hand,  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  enemy  but  a  short  time  before®  The  fiercest 
.of  the  conflict  lasted  but  a  few  minutes  but  during  those 
few  moments  we  lost  14  killed,  75  wounded  and  5  missing® 

My  left  wing  was  almost  annihilated  and  had  but  a  handful 
of  men  left,  losing  all  but  3  officers®  The  adjutant  and 
sgt*  major  were  severly  wounded,  and  my  horse  and  Maj«  Davis 
horse  shot  from  under  us®  During  the  night  we  erected 
breastworks  and  otherwise  made  preparations  for  a  renewal 
of  the  attack*  Sunday,  20th  -  This  day  was  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Regiment*  At  day¬ 
break  I  received  orders  to  retire  from  my  position  by  the 
left  flank  and  moving  to  the  rear  formed  a  new  line  upon 
the  crest  of  the  Missionary  Ridge  Hills,  where  we  remained 
in  position  til  near  10  a®m®  at  which  time  the  engagements 
opened  again  on  the  left.  About  this  time  we  were  moved 
down  to  the  bottom  again  and  formed  along  the  road  and 
directly  in  rear  of  the  1st  Brigade,  my  regiment  being 
posted  on  the  left  of  the  42nd  Illinois  in  the  1st  line*. 

The  battle  was  now  raging  fearfully  on  our  left  and  seemed 
again  approaching  on  the  right®  Again  we  changed  position 
to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  hills  and  facing  south,  and  while 
resting  here  a  most  terrific  musketry  fire  suddenly  broke 
out  near  the  center,  which  moved  rapidly  to  the  right  and 
was  followed  by  deafening  cheers  from  the  enemy* 

At  this  time  I  received  orders  to  move  the  regiment  by 
the  left  flank  at  a  double  quick  and  to  follow  the  22nd  Ill® 
keeping  well  closed  up®  To  accomplish  this  my  men  were  put 
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upon  the  run  and  were  thus  moved  down  into  the  timber  toward 
the  point  of  action,  and  while  thus  moving  and  before  we  had 
time  to  halt  and  form,  we  were  met  by  our  retreating  forces, 
hotly  pursued  by  an  eager  foe,  who  poured  into  us  a  deadly 
fire  on  front  and  flank® 

We  had  scarce  time  to  deliver  one  volley  before  they  were 
upon  us,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  energetic  efforts  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  officers  we  had  to  give  way,  while 
the  fleeing  forces  of  ether  divisions  and  brigades,  breaking 
through  us,  caused  confusion  and  separation  which  could  not 
be  remedied,  but  grew  worse*  All  of  my  officers  exerted 
theme elves  to  the  utmost  to  stop  all  men  without  reference 
to  any  particular  regiments#  A  2nd  and  3rd  line  was  then 
formed  and  likewise  repulsed,  when,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
ve  fell  back  to  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge  Hills  and 
formed  the  4th  line,  which  was  not  penetrated  by  the  enemy, 
they  seeming  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  pressing  of  the 
flank  and  center o 

Directly  after  this  I  was  directed  to  follow,  with  all 
men  I  could  gather  up  irrespective  of  the  organizations,  a 
column  which  was  then  moving  over  the  ridge  hills  and  thence 
to  Rossville.  Making  a  temporary  halt  to  gather  together 
the  fragments  of  regiments,  brigades  and  divisions*  we  moved 
our  division  round  through  the  gap  at  Rossville  ana  up  to 
the  ground  occupied  by  Gen.  Thomas.  Waiting  there  some 
time  we  faced  about,  and  moved  back  to  Rossville  later  at 
night  overcome  with  fatigue© 

Of  my  command  we  had  gathered  together  nearly  150,  leaving 
our  loss  for  this  day  at  over  60  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
a  few  of  v/ horn  came  in  afterward  uninjured.  Our  actual 
casualties  on  Sunday  were  4  killed,  18  wounded  and  31  missing, 
among  whom  were  2  NCOS.  During  the  engagement  of  this  date 
Lt.  Cummings  of  Co  D  assisted  by  a  squad  of  men  representing 
several  regiments,  captured  the  battle  flag  of  the  24th  Ala© 
Reg. 

On  Saturday  v/e  engaged  the  troops  of  Hoodfs  Division, 
of  Longstreet's  Corps  and  on  Sunday  the  troops  of  Polk*s 
Corps,  the  former  of  whom  gave  us  full  credit  for  the  fierce¬ 
ness,  valor  and  success  of  our  charge. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  gratified  pride  I  speak  of  the 
noble  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  my 
command  in  the  engagements  of  both  days.  The  small  number 
missing  on  the  first  day  speaks  volumnes  for  their  individual 
bravery  and  faithfulness.  Where  all  did  so  well  it  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  names,  and  I  trust  our  commanders,  of 
whom  we  all  feel  so  proud,  think  well  of  our  service® 
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The  honored  dead  call  forth  the  silent  tears  of  sorrow 
and  sympathy  and  we  regret  that  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
foe  compelled  us  to  leave  them  without  the  last  sad  rites 
of  a  solider’s  burial®  The  wounded  were  carefully  removed 
as  far  as  possible,  and  have  received  attention  of  our  own 
surgeon,  who  remained  behind  with  assistants,  in  charge  of 
the  hospital  at  Crawfish  Spring. 

Accompanying  this  you  will  find  a  complete  list  of  the 
casualties  during  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  19th  and  20th 
instant,  corresoonding  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  report 
already  handed  in© 


Sam’l  Be  Raymond 

Ltc  Col®,  5lst  Inf.  Com* 

An  "Extract"  from  General  Wood ’s  report  of  the  battle  reads: 

EXTRACT 

Fortunately  reinforcements  were  at  hand.  A  compact 
Brigade  of  Sheridan’s  Division  not  hitherto  engaged  was  at 
the  moment  crossing  the  field  in  the  rear  of  the  position 
then  occupied  by  Buellfs  Brigade  and  a  portion  of  Carlin’s* 
This  fresh  Brigade  advanced  handsomely  into  action  and, 
joining  its  fire  to  that  of  the  other  troops,  most 
materially  aided  in  repelling  the  dangerous  attack,  but 
this  was  not  done  until  considerable  loss  had  been  inflicted 
on  us*  The  enemy  advanced  near  enough  to  cut  down  so  many 
horses  in  Estrep’s  Battery  that  he  could  not  bring  off  his 
guns,  but,  as  our  Infantry  held  its  ground,  they  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Enemy* 

After  the  attack  had  been  repelled,  some  of  the  men  of 
Sheridan’s  Division  kindly  drew  the  pieces  to  the  Ravine, 
or,  rather,  dip  in  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Ridge  on 
which  the  Battery  was  posted,  where  Capt,  Estrep  took 
possession  of  them.  For  this  act  of  soldierly  fraternity 
and  kindness  I  desire  publicly  and  officially  to  return 
my  thanks  and  those  of  my  Division  to  the  troops  who 
rendered  it,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  do  not  know  the 
number  of  the  Brigade  and  the  name  of  the  Commander  that 
I  might  more  distinctly  signalize  them  in  my  report* 
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Head  Quarters  1st  Div.  21st  A.C. 


Generali 


This  Extract  from  my  official  report  is  furnished  for 

your  information  and  that  of  the  Brigade  referred  to  as 

well  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  same* 

I  am  Very  Respectfully  Your  Obt.  Sert 

Thos*  J.  Wood 
Brig*  Genl.  Comdg* 

Official  Copy 

Geo*  Lee  To  Maj.  Genl.  Sheridan  Comdg  Division 

Capt.  and  A.A.G* 

Official 

A.  Johnson  To  Lt.  Col*  Raymond 

Lt.  and  A.A.A.G*  Comdg  51st  Ills 

The  Brigade  General  Wood  speaks  of  was  Cole  Bradley *s 
Brigade  (that  of  the  51st),  and  the  action  he  describes,  and 
the  ‘’drawing  the  pieces  (guns)  to  the  Ravine”  or  dip  in  the 
ground  is  told  of  in  the  report  by  Colonel  Raymond  that  we  have 
quoted® 

Col.  Nathan  W.  Walworth  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Bradley!s  Brigade  when  Col.  Bradley  was  wounded*  In  his  report 
of  the  battle,  Col.  Walworth  mentions  Col.  Raymond  and  his  men 
several  times  for  their  valor,  and  for  the  capture  of  a  battery 
General  Sheridan  reported  “Col.  S.  B.  Raymond”  as  having 
“especially  distinguished  himself.” 

On  the  battlefield  of  Chickamauga,  at  “Viniard’s”  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  inscribed: 


(FRONT) 


(REAR) 


ILLINOIS 

5lst  Regiment  Infantry 
3rd  Brigade  -  Bradley 
3rd  Division  -  Sheridan 
20th  Army  Corps  -  McCook 


Commanded  by 

Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  B.  Raymond 
Septo  19*  1863 
4  p.m.  19th  to  4  a.m.  20th 
Loss  149 
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A  cast  tablet  at  ‘Milliard ’s”  tells: 

Bradley fs  Brigade 

Sheridan Ts  Division  -  McCook’s  Corps 
Col.  Lather  P.  Bradley.  Col.  Nathan  Walworth 
Sept.  19,  1863.  4:30  p.m.  1st  Position 
22nd  Illinois  -  Lieut.  Col  Francis  Swanwick 
27th  Illinois  -  Col.  Jonathan  R.  Miles 
42nd  Illinois  -  Col.  Nathan  H.  Walworth 

«  Lieut.  Col.  John  A.  Hottenstein 
51st  Illinois  -  Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  B«  Raymond 
Battery  C  1st  Illinois  -  Capt,  Mark  H.  Prescott 

This  brigade  arrived  at  Viniards  from  Lee  and  Gordon’s 
Mill  so  on  after  4  o’clock.  It  formed  in  two  lines  on 
the  lower  ground  south  and  west  of  the  house  and  upon 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  slope  in  its  front  came  under  a 
withering  fire  from  the  enemy.  Col.  Bradley  was  wounded 
and  Col.  Walworth  took  command,  and  brought  up  the  second 
line  to  the  relief  of  the  first.  After  severe  fighting  the 
enemy  was  repulsed  and  the  8th  Indiana  battery  of  Buell’s 
brigade  of  Wood’s  Division  was  recaptured.  There  was  light 
fighting  thereafter  until  sunset  when  the  enemy  withdrew 
into  the  forest  east  of  Viniard’s  fields.  The  brigade  lay 
in  bivouac  on  the  ground  of  its  fighting  until  4  a.m., 
when  it  was  withdrawn  with  the  other  brigade  of  its  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  high  ground  next  west  of  widow  Glenn’s. 

A  tablet  on  the  south  slope  of  Lytle  Hill  (road  junction)  shows 
this : 


Bradley’s  Brigade 

Sheridan’s  Division  -  McCook’s  Corps 
Col.  Nathan  H.  Walworth 
Sept.  20,  1863,  11  a.m. 

22nd  Illinois 
27th  Illinois 
42nd  Illinois 
51st  Illinois 
1st  Illinois  Light 


Lt.  Col.  Francis  Swanwick 
Col.  Jonathan  R.  Miles 
Lt.  Col.  John  A.  Hottenstein 
Lt.  Col.  Samuel  B.  Raymond 
Artillery  Battery  C 
Capt.  Mark  H.  Prescott 


While  moving  rapidly  by  the  flank  from  near  widow  Glenn’s 
the  brigade  was  struck  on  this  ground  by  the  advance  of 
Hindman’s  division  from  the  Lafayette  Road.  The  brigade 
faced  the  Confederate’s  and  in  a  sharp  but  brief  fight 
which  ensued  lost  nearly  half  of  its  number.  Its  battery 
which  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  Laiboldt’s  brigade 
further  to  the  left  lost  three  of  its  guns,  and  the  brigade 
was  forced  back  to  the  high  ground  west  of  the  Crawfish 
Springs  road  and  off  the  field.  Casualties  Sept.  19th  and 
20th:  killed  58,  wounded  375,  captured  or  missing  84, 
total  517# 

♦  *  *  *  ************************* 
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In  spite  of  his  sick-leaves  of  absence,  Colonel  Raymond’s 
health  had  continued  to  bother  him.  The  financial  condition 
of  his  family  and  that  of  his  father’s  was  desperate.  On  what 
day  he  submitted  his  resignation  from  the  Army  we  do  not  know* 
It  was  accepted  October  6th,  1863,  about  two  weeks  after  the 
Chickaraauga  battle© 

In  his  October  6th  letter  from  Chattanooga,  Chaplain  Raymond 
wrote  to  his  granddaughter  Fannie : 

©  0  ©  *  #  I  wish  you  much  joy  Darling  that  your  dear 
Father  is  now  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  and  goes 
home©  I  hope,  if  Cod  spares  him,  to  live  with  you  again 
in  your  dear  house©  Now  is  it  not  good  newsJ  .....  He 
expects  to  start  in  the  morning  if  he  can  get  away.  0, 
is  it  not  too  bad  to  go  off  and  leave  your  old  grand¬ 
father,  now  56  years  old  without  any  relations  in  the 
Army  -  and  right  in  the  face  of  the  Rebels?  I  feel 
very  bad  about  it©  I  am  glad  for  you  and  your  dear 
mother.  I  would  like  to  go  home  too,  but  here  is  a  great 
many  poor  wounded  soldiers  to  be  looked  after  and  then 
the  Brigade  want  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  and  the  sick 
men  want  to  see  the  Chaplain  •©..© 

Fannie,  in  the  following  letter  to  her  grandfather,  tells 
about  her  father’s  return: 

Chicago  Nov  8  1863 


My  Dear  Grandpa 

I  thought  I  would  answer  your  good  long  letter  which 
told  the  news  about  pa.  We  were  very  much  surprised  when 
he  came.  He  came  in  the  morning  and  rang  the  bell  and  Ma 
went  to  the  door  and  much  to  our  surprise  there  stood 
Papa  but  we  did  not  think  he  had  come  to  stay.  We  asked 
him  how  long  he  was  going  to  stay  and  he  said  he  was  going 
to  stay  twenty  days  and  he  would  not  say  anything  but  that, 
all  the  time,  whenever  we  would  ask  him.  One  day  Lilia 
and  I  went  with  him  to  the  cars  and  a  friend  of  his  was 
there  and  was  going  to  get  on  the  same  car.  So  that  man 
asked  Pa  how  his  health  was  and  when  he  came,  and  how  long 
he  was  going  to  stay,  and  pa  tried  to  whisper  to  him  so 
that  we  could  not  see  him  and  would  not  know  it  and  after 
Papa  had  gone  down  town  I  read  the  letter.  I  was  to  busy 
to  read  it  before  and  as  soon  as  I  read  he  had  come  home 
to  stay  I  went  out  to  show  it  to  Ma  and  Aunt  Mary  and  they 
had  a  great  scrabble  to  see  which  should  read  it  first  and 
Ma  got  it  and  I  guess  she  thought  it  was  funny  I  did  not 
tell  him  I  was  glad  he  had  come  to  stay  with  us  for  ever© 

I  told  Pa  I  had  not  read  the  letter  before  and  I  was  glad 
he  had  come  home  we  were  so  lonesome  without  him,  .We 
went  out  to  Aunt  Hepsies  and  I  cut  up  all  sorts  of  capers 
and  we  think  from  Papas  manner  that  he  is  as  glad  to  be 
at  home  as  we  are  to  have  him.  While  we  we  re  out  in  the 
country  we  had  a  concert  every  night  and  the  parlor  would 
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be  full  and  they  made  us  sing  everything  we  knew  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  we  sang  first  -  Johnny  Schomoker, 
the  Irishmans  Chanty,  a  Thousand  Years,  Billie  Patterson, 
Music  in  the  air,  Altogether  Again,  0  wrap  the  flag  around 
me  boys,  Just  before  the  battle  Mother*  I  guess  I  must 
close©  Grandma,  Ma  and  all  of  us  send  lots  of  love©  Ma 
says  she  would  like  to  know  if  you  would  like  to  have  her 
v/rite  to  you©  She  says  she  has  no  Correspondent  in  the 
army  but  Uncle  Tom.  She  says  she  will  if  you  want  her  to© 
V/rite  me  another  nice  letter© 


Good  Bye 

Your  loving  Fannie 

In  our  Civil  War  box  are  a  few  newspaper  clippings  of  the 
War  years©  V/e  quote  from  one  of  these,  from  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Nashville  Union  of  November  24th,  ’63  s 

Tomorrow  a  gathering  of  the  people  will  be  held  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Gettysburg  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  achieved  there,  and  Edward  Everett  will  deliver 
the  oration©  The  President  and  a  large  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  officials  leave  today  for  that  celebration© 

The  hearts  of  thousands  will  be  fired  with  fresh  zeal 
in  the  name  of  freedom  and  patriotism© 

Famous  speaker  Edward  Everett  did  indeed  deliver  the  oration 
of  the  day  «  two  hours  of,  doubtless,  eloquence©  Sometime 
later,  in  the  course  of  the  celebration,  the  President  spoke 
for  about  ten  minutes©  He  had  no  prepared  speech,  only  some  notes 
jotted  down  on  an  old  envelope  during  his  train  journey  from 
Washington. 

Today  the  Everett  oration  is  long  since  forgotten.  ,!Lincoln*s 
Gettysburg  Address”  lives  on  as  a  deeply  inspiring,  a  truly 
beautiful  and  great,  classic  of  our  English  language© 

****************************** 

Samuel  Raymond  on  his  return  to  Chicago  rejoined  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  office  of  T.  B.  Lacey* 

In  September  *64,  he  wrote  his  father  the  Chaplain,  who  was 
still  with  the  5lst  Regiment,  now  in  Atlanta: 
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AETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  HARTFORD  CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN  BRANCH  AGENCY,  T.  B.  LACEY  GENERAL  AGENT 

Chicago,  Sept*  16th,  1864 


Dear  Fathers 

Yours  from  vicinity  of  Jamestown  came  safely  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  you  were  well,  and  perhaps  by  this  time 
you  are  quietly  resting  in  the  "Gate  City.11  Truly  great 
has  been  the  results  of  your  campaign,  one  unparalled  in 
history#  Not  only  is  it  great  in  itself,  but  also  great 
in  its  effect  upon  the  present  political  canvass*  By  the 
fall  of  Atlanta  McClelland  chances  were  completely  dashed 
out  of  sight  and,  with  a  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  the  success  of  the  Presidential 
Campaign  will  be  as  glorious  as  that  just  achieved  by 
Genl  Sherman®  I  Tell  you  ftvas  hard  to  be  compelled  to 
endure  the  presence  ”of  tne  traitorous  scoundrels  during 
the  sitting  of  the  so-called  "Democratic  Convention®11  I 
doubt  if  there  is  more  blatant  treason  spouted  in  the 
streets  of  Richmond  or  in  Charleston,  the  very  nest  of  the 
present  rebellion®  But  they  were  allowed  "free  speech" 
even  while  they  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  right,  and 
it  made  one’s  blood  boil  to  listen  to  their  ravings®  But 
it  did  the  loyal  cause  good®  They  showed  the  hideous, 
corrupting  and  putrid  corpse  of  the  so  called  Democracy 
("Copperheadism" )  in  all  its  horrible  details,  in  a  word 
they  transferred  the  Jeff  Davis  Government  here  bodily 
and  gave  us  a  specimen  of  its  teachings  and  surroundings, 
and  to  think  that,  in  the  face  of  this  and  their  villainous 
platform  of  principles,  there  could  be  a  Major  General, 
wearing  the  Uniform  and  drawing  the  pay  of  the  United 
States,  so  debased  as  to  accept  the  nomination  of  such  a 
set  of  men.  Makes  one’s  cheeks  tingle  with  shame®  But 
you  have  had  hot  blood  course  through  your  veins,  as  I 
did,  if  you  received  the  papers  I  sent  you,  for  the 
Tribune  gave  a  very  faithful  account  of  its  procedings® 

But  I  leave  the  subject,  saying,  however,  that  I  think 
McClellan  more  likely  to  be  struck  with  lightning  than  to 
be  made  a  President  of  the  United  States®  I  believe 
"there  is  a  God  in  Israel  yet." 

We  are  all  well  as  usual.  I  will  see  that  the  family 
is  kept  in  funds  until  you  get  pay®  . ....  I  saw  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Me  Williams  dated  28th  August  at  Charleston. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  officers  there,  quartered  in 
that  part  of  the  city  exposed  to  the  fire  of  our  guns* 

Capt  Me  says  "a  day  or  two  since  a  piece  of  shell  weighing 
fifteen  pounds  came  through  the  building  and  lodged  within 
four  feet  of  where  I  was  sitting  at  a  table."  That  is  not 
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a  very  oleasant  state  of  things.  He  seems  quite  discouraged 
at  his  long  captivity  and  has  not  the  desire  to  return  to 
the  Regiment  since  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his  comrades 0  I 
hope  he  may  be  included  in  some  of  the  special  exchanges 
that  are  taking  place  at  that  point®  Col  Sherman  is  there 
wi ch  him®  o « « & * 


I  am  getting  along  well  and  by  the  1st  January  shall 
be  permanently  settled  with  somebody *  I  expect  to  stay 
with  the  Aetna  but  want  them  to  do  well  by  me*  The  whole 
state  of  New  York  is  open  and  the  Aetna  intend  to  go  into 
it  next  year®  Dr.  Lacey  wants  me  to  go  there  with  him 
but  1  want  the  Agency  at  Chicago*  I  do  not  know  yet  what 
I  shall  do*  Shall  I  keep  on  sending  the  papers  to  you? 
Kindest  regards  to  all* 


Your  affectionate  son 
Samuel 

The  next  month,  October  13th,  1864,  again  a  son  was  born 
to  Samuel  and  Eliza  Raymond,  named  by  them  George  Boyd* 

About  two  years  later  Fannie,  away  on  a  visit  to  her 
Aunt  Hepsia,  has  this  letter  from  her  father: 

Assets  over  32,500t000*  Prof*  J*  Adams  Allen  M*D* 

Fifty  per  cent  dividend  Medical  Examiner 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co*  of  Hartford,  Conn* 

E*A*Bulkely  Pres*  Austin  Dunham  Vice  Pres*  T.O.Enders  Secy 


Western  Branch  Agency 

Sam*l  B*  Raymond  General  Agent 

Office  No*  4  Loomis  Block,  Cor.  Clark  &  S.  Water  Street 

Chicago  July  23,  1866* 


My  Darling  Fannie: 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines,  and  let  you 
know  that  we  missed  you  very  much.  I  cannot  sing  any  for 
I  have  noone  to  play  the  accompaniments,  and  Georgie  is 
real  lonesome  for  you  to  love*  He  says,  in  reply  to 
Where’s  Fannie?  "in  a"  car"  and  looks  very  wise  and  knowing* 
Yesterday  we  went  riding  as  far  as  fathers.  Georgie  drove 
all  the  way,  and  would  not  let  me  touch  the  lines.  If  I 
made  motion  to  do  so,  he  would  say  M0h  No."  And  once  or 
twice  I  thought  he  scratched  my  face  .lust  a  little  but  he 
kissed  and  made  up  right  away  afterwards.  ~He  has  great  fun 
with  "Lion"  Atkins  who,  by  the  way,  has  taken  up  his 
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residence  with  us  since  they  went  away,  so  that  Ma  is  com¬ 
pletely  sick  of  dogs e  Tell  Uncle  Russell,  if  he** wants  "Jack" 
he  must  come  for  him  soon,  for  Ma  is  bound  to  get  rid  of~ 
him  right  away*  I  suppose  you  are  having  fine  times®  Did 
you  get  your  box  of  things  a3jc*ight?  How  did  the  exhibition 
go  off*  When  are  you  coming  home?  And  how  is  that  darling 
little  baby?  I  enclose  some  verses  for  you  to  read  to  it* 
You.  MstTead  them  over  several  times  so  that  you  can  read 
them  nicely  to  her  and  see  if  it  will  not  make  her  laugh* 

Kow  is  Aunt  Hepsia  and  Grandma?  Kiss  them  all  for  me© 

You  must  take  good  care  of  yourself,  and  not  get  tanned  all 
up®  T-411a  is  very  anxious  to  know  when  you  are  coming  home© 
She  and  her  Ma  are  talking  of  going  to  Milwaukee  for  a  visit* 
I  do  not  know  when* 

With  much  love  and  many  kisses  I  am  happy  to  subscribe 
myself  your 


Affectionate  Papa 

We  have,  too,  a  letter  from  him  to  Fannie  October  16,  1867, 
written  from  Boston  where  he  and  Mrs*  Raymond  were  stopping,  on 
a  trip  through  the  Hast  that  had  included  a  visit  to  Hartford 
where  Aetna's  Home  Office  was  located «  In  the  letter  he  says: 

tt(««  I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  Georglei u  is  being 
a  good  boy  •»••*  At  Hartford  * •  * » «  we  rode*~around  the 
great  Colt  pistol  and  fire  arms  works  and  also  his  private 
grounds  and  palace  (In  Boston)  We  visited  the 

Navy  Yard  and  went  on  board  the  double-turreted  Monitor 
"Argamentlous"  carrying  two  immense  guns  in  each  turret. 

From  there  ve  went  on  board  the  "KKearsarge"  which  fought 
with  and  sank  the  rebel  privateer  "Alabama*11  Today  we 
visit  "Bunker  Hill"  •**•* 

Aetna's  history  of  its  first  100  years  has  this  to  say  of 
Colonel  Raymond : 

There  were  now  (in  the  late  1860s)  strongly  established 
general  agents,  each  with  a  closely  defined  territory,  whose 
solidity  reflected  the  fact  that  life  insurance  had  been  put 
on  a  more  enduring  basis*  In  short,  a  successful  life 
insurance  agency  had  already  become,  in  many  instances  and 
in  many  citie3.  a  respected  local  institution,  recognized 
both  for  its  standard  of  fair  dealing  with  the  public  and 
for  its  evident  prosperity. 

As  an  index  of  the  change  that  had  been  taking  place  as 
the  life  insurance  business  grew  more  secure,  an  association 
of  Aetna  Life’s  general  agents  had  been  organized  in  1368. 

It  proved  of  incalculable  value.  Its  function  was  two-fold: 
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to  establish  a  tonic  esprit  de  corps  among  Aetna  Life  agents 
and  to  serve  as  a  channel  through  which  the  thinking  of  these 
men  in  the  field  might  be  brought,  in  the  most  orderly  and 
effective  way,  to  the  attention  of  the  Home  Office,  in  its 
determination  of  the  Company!s  general  policy©  Following 
this  plan  of  operation,  the  secretary  of  the  association 
served  as  the  liaison  officer  in  transmitting  ideas  and 
information  to  and  from  Hartford© 

The  first  secretary  of  the  agents*  association  was 
Colonel  Samuel  B.  Raymond,  who  had  succeeded  Drc  Lacey  as 
general  agent  in  Chicago.'  He  is  described  as  having  a 
certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  among  the  general  agents 
as  Dr.  Lacey  had  before  him®  Like  Dr®  Lacey ,  too,  he 
seems  to  have  been  welcomed  on  his  frequent  trips  to 
Hartford  with  a  warmth  which  reflected  a  keen  recognition 
of  the  cooperation  which  he  and  the  other  general  agents 
who  formed  the  new  association  with  him  were  giving  in  the 
field© 

Just  before  the  formal  announcement  of  the  momentous 
change  from  the  ” half-and-half”  premium  to  the  all-cash 
basis  in  1368,  Colonel  Raymond  called  a  meeting  of  the 
general  agents  in  Chicago®  It  was  thus  possible  to  explain 
to  them  as  members  of  the  new  association  what  was  about 
to  be  done®  To  the  wisdom  of  this  careful  approach,  as 
veil  as  to  their  intelligence  and  loyalty,  must  be  ascribed 
the  success  with  which,  so  far  as  measured  by  the  morale 
of  Aetna  Lifefs  force  in  the  field,  this  major  operation 
was  carried  through®  Instead  of  the  widespread  desertions 
which  might  have  been  feared  there  were  none  at  all.  Ranks 
were  closed,  a  solid  front  was  maintained  and  the  inevitable 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  termination  of  an  unbusiness¬ 
like  but  popular  practice,  v/as  at  least  orevented  from 
becoming  a  disaster. 

(Colonel  Raymond  was  then  only  3^')* 

Our.  last  letter  of  his  is,  again,  written  from  the  East,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  Aetna *s  general  agents®  He  is  pleased  that 
Fannie  is  becoming  quite  an  expert  on  horseback,  and  tells  her 
of  his  time  in  Maine,  where  he  was  taken  for  a  drive  to  the 
seashore  and  out  on  the  beach: 
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United  States  Hotel 
Room  Bo,  7 

Hartford,  Conn,  17  August  f69 


My  Darling  Daughter  Fannie: 

•  •••,  'Down  on  the  beach  we  saw  lots  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  bathing.  They  had  little  houses  built  back 
on  the  shore  , »,««  These  houses  are  for  changing  their 
dresses  for  the  bathing.  For  this  purpose  they  have  a 
pair  of  turkish  pants  with  an  elastic  on  the  ankle  and 
then  a  looTe  frock  over  this  coming  down  to  the  knees, 
nearly  -  no  other  clothing.  The  gentlemen  wear  similar 
pants,  only  closer  fitting,  and  either  a  shirt  simply, 
or  a  short  skirted  frock.  Some  wear  hats  on  their  heads 
besides.  After  dressing,  they  walk  down  the  beach  and 
out  into  the  sea  and  let  the  w aves  break  over  them, 
plunge  and  splash  about  for  about  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  go  away  back  to  their  houses  and  rub  off  dry  and 
don  their  other  clothes.  About  ten  ©■clock  is  the  great 
time  for  bathing.  It  is  a  comical  sight,  I  can  assure 
you,  <* . .  I  did  wish  so  much  you  and  Mama  could  have 


been  there  So  Georgie  is  getting  to  be  quite  a 

croquet  player  ,«••«  As  soon  as  the  meeting  is  over, 


I  shall  hasten  home  to  those  I  love  so  dearly  I  send  a 
host  of  sweet  kisses  for  you  and  .Georgie  and  ever  so 
many  for" you  to  give  to  Mama  -  just  the  nicest  you  know 

how. 


Your  ever  loving  Papa 

Colonel  Raymond  returned  on  September  21st,  apparently  in 
good  health  although  he  had  twice  had  short  attacks  of 
'■bilious  colic1'  while  away*  In  the  forenoon  of  the  22nd  he 
had  a  further  attack,  and  left  the  Aetna  office  saying  he 
would  return  soon.  But  he  was  desperately  ill  and  continued 
so  until  death  came  to  him  at  11:00  p,m0  October  1st,  1869* 
at  age  37*  The  cause  of  death  was  pronounced  to  be 
'■peritonitis"  (probably  a  ruptured  appendix). 

For  about  20  years  Samu9l  Raymond  was  a  member  of  the  2nd 
Baptist  church  of  Chicago,  Its  well  loved  pastor, 

Dr,  Goodspeed,  was  with  him  at  his  death® 

In  our  Civil  IJar  box  is  a  black  bordered  manuscript  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs,  Raymond,  which  reads: 
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RESOLUTION  OF  SYMPATHY  AT  DEATH  OF  LIEUT*  COL.  RAYMOND 
Dated  at  Chicago,  October  9th,  1869 

A  meeting  of  such  of  the  members  of  the  Fifty  First 
Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers  as  are  present  in  the  City 
■was  held  this  Saturday  morning*  October  9th,  1869*  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  Allen  Y.  Gray,  when  on  motion  Col*  Chas.  Vi • 
Davis  was  appointed  President  and  Chas.  H.  Merrill  Secty. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of  four, 
consisting  of  Major  Jo  G.  Me  Williams,  Col.  Jas.  A.  Boyd, 
Col.  Henry  Howland  and  Lieut.  Col*  Geo.  I.  Waterman  to 
draft  resolutions  of  respect  to  their  late  Comrade 
Lieut*  Col.  Samuel  B.  Raymond,  who  reported  the  following 
Preamble  and  Resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted® 

VJhereas,  Our  late  Comrade  Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  B*  Raymond 
has  been  removed  from  our  midst  by  Divine  Providence® 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  the  Fifty  First  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers  offer  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  B.  Raymond  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  great  affliction.*  that  in  all  our  intercourse  with 
Lieut.  Col.  Raymond,  from  the  organisation  of  the  Regiment 
when  he  was  elected  Major  till  his  return  from  the  war,  he 
proved  himself  a  Soldier  and  thorough  Patriot® 

Resolved,  That  as  much  as  possible  in  our  retirement 
from  military  to  civil  life,  we  will  never  forget  that  such 
comrades  as  Col.  Raymond  are  entitled  to  the  finest  and 
best  tributes  our  hearts  can  offer,  and  we  will  cherish  the 
memory  of  such  men  that  their  influence  may  live  among  us 
who  remain® 

Resolved.  That  in  the  kindly  feeling  and  substantial 
interest  which  Col.  Raymond  ever  manifested  toward  all 
Soldiers  in  misfortune,  he  proved  the  genuine  nobility  of 
his  heart,  and  that  the  recollections  of  his  many  generous 
deeds  will  ever  keep  his  memory  green,  and  should  serve  as 
a  great  consolation  to  those  called  to  mourn  his  loss® 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  conveyed 
to  the  family  by  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting  and  that  they 
be  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  City. 

Chicago  Ill  C.  W.  Davis 

October  9th  1869  President 

Chas.  H.  Merrill 
Secretary 
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CHILDREN? 

FANNIE  BELLE  (3)  (First  named  Fannie  Irene) 

Minnie  Belle  -  born  2/13/1858  -  died  8/7/1860 

Charlie  Flint  -  born  5/16/1863  -  died  8/7/1863 

George  Boyd  -  born  10/13/1864  -  died  1891 

George  Boyd  Raymond,  as  ’’Uncle  George,”  was  a  boon  com¬ 
panion  of  the  children  of  James  and  Fannie  Johnson*  He  v/as 
an  accomplished  amateur  magician  and  his  "slight  of  hand” 
greatly  mystified  and  delighted  them*  Always  frail.  He 
died  of  ’’consumption”  at  the  age  of  27.  He  was  engaged  to 
a  very  lovely  girl,  Olive  Baker,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  our  genealogy  box  is  a  letter  from  him  to  his  Sister 
Fannie’s  husband  (George  was  8  years  old  when  they  married): 

Mr,  Johnson: 

Would  you  be  willing  that  I  should  come  down  to  your 
store  tomorrow  night  and  Come  Home  With  you  I  would  like 
to  very  Much  but  if  you  Would  not  like  me  to  I  Would  just 
as  soon  stay  home,  I  am  going  to  take  supper  home.  I  dont 
want  to  trouble  you  to  get  my  supper,  I  like  you  very  much. 
You  are  a  good  man.  Good  bye 


Georgie  B.  Raymond 

Samrine  -  born  8/16/1866  -  died  1/28/1867 

3®  FANNIE  BELLE  RAYMOND  (first  named  Fannie  Irene) 

Born  9/11/1854  -  died  1/21/1948  at  Evanston,  Ill. 

'  m.  9/11/1873  JAMES  MATTHEWS  JOHNSON  (3)  ** 

Granddaughter  of  Chaplain  Raymond  of  the  51st  Illinois 
Volunteers  and  daughter  of  its  Major  (later  its  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  Commanding  Officer),  she  was,  as  a  little  girl, 
formally  saluted  as  the  ’’Daughter  of  the  Regiment,” 

We  have  the  following  certificate  issued  to  her  at  age  13 : 
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No.  39416  BRYANT  STRATTON  &  CO. 

International  Chain  of 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

Located  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 

UNITED  STATES 
and  the 

<5$  "Inter.  CANADAS 

Revenue'1  stamp 
"Certificate'1; 

In  Consideration  of  Fifty  Dollars,  the  holder  of  this 
Certificate  Miss  Fannie  B.  Raymond  is  entitled  to  Membership 
in  any  of  our  Colleges  with  the  privelige  of  pursuing  a  full 
Course  of  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Commercial  Law,  Practical  Penmanship,  Correspondence  &  the 
details  of  Business  and  of  receiving  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Issued  by  H.B.B. 

Chicago  June  27th  1868. 

Registered  June  27/63  H.B.  Bryant  Proprietor 

Chicago  College 

In  1872,  Fannie  Belle  was  highest  ranking  scholar  in  her 
class  of  5*+,  graduating  from  "Chicago  High  School,"  its  14th 
graduating  class  -  there  were  also  24  graduates  of  its 
"Normal  School"  Department.  The  graduation  exercises,  called 
"Chicago  High  School  Sixteenth  Anniversary  Exercises,"  were 
held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  "Fannie  B.  Raymond" 
delivered  the  "Valedictory  Address."  The  program  of  the 
Exercises  and  the  manuscript  of  her  address  are  in  our  genealogy 
box.  The  following  September,  on  her  19th  birthday,  she  married 
James  M.  Johnsone 

With  her  husband,  and  sometimes,  too,  with  their  children, 
she  often  visited  Sanibel  Island,  Florida,  when  Sanibel  was 
little  settled  and  its  beach  remarkable  for  seashells.  She 
made  a  hobby  of  collecting  them  and  had  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  collection. 

She  played  the  piano  by  note  and  by  ear  and  could  accompany 
her  sen  for  his  singing,  reading  the  music  but,  if  he  wished, 
playing  it  transposed  to  a  lower  key  for  his  bass  voice. 

After  her  husband1 s  death  in  1917,  she  made  her  home  with 
her  unmarried  daughter  Anne  -  for  the  last  many  years  of  her 
life  in  an  apartment  at  1902  Orrington  Avenue,  Evanston.  She 
delighted  in  touring  and,  up  to  the  86th  year  of  her  life, 
went  with  daughter  Anne  on  automobile  journeyings  to  the  East, 
or  to  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
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She  was  a  lovely,  bright  and  charming  person,  from  our 
earliest  recollections  of  her  until  her  death.  The  l8?4  diary 
of  her  father-in-law,  Henry  Hunter  Johnson,  is  full  of  affec¬ 
tionate  allusions  to  "Fanny,**  and  noone  associated  with  her 
remembers  her  as  other  than  always  cheerful  and  kind.  She  was 
a  devout  Baptist. 

Her  last  illness  was  short  -  of  only  two  weeks.  Her  apnetite 
had  failed  completely,  it  became  difficult  for  her  to  breathe, 
and,  without  suffering,  she  finally,  in  her  9*+th  year,  passed 
away  as  if  in  her  sleep.  She  was  buried  in  Chicago *s  Graceland 
Cemetery. 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  "A  Genealogical  Register  of  the  Descendants  of 
Thomas  Flint  of  Salem,  with  a  copy  of  the  Wills 
and  Inventories  of  the  Estates  of  the  first  two 
Generations,"  compiled  by  John  Flint  and  John 
H.  Stone,  printed  in  i860  at  Andover  by  Warren 
F.  Draper®  A  copy  is  in  our  genealogy  box* 

(2)  Conversations  with  Fannie  (Raymond)  Johnson* 

(3)  about  her  mother  "Libbio"  (Flint)  Raymond 

(4) ;  and  grandmother  (Gracia  Freeman  Flint  (5))# 

(3)  "Genealogical  History  of  the  town  of  Reading* 
Mass*,"  by  Hon*  Lilley  Eaton*  Alfred  Mudge  and 
Son,  Printers,  Boston,  1874-* 


The  Flint  Genealogy  tells  us : 

There  were  four  individuals  by  the  name  of  Flint 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Massachusettes 
before  1650,  namely,  Thomas  and  William  of  Salem;  Henry 
of  Braintree;  and  Thomas  of  Concord®  Thomas  and  William 
(of  Salem)  wore  brothers  and  arrived  here  probably  before 
the  year  164C~ 

10*  THOMAS  FLINT,  of  Salem. 

Died  4/15/1663 • 
flu  ANN  (10) 

He  came  to  America,  as  tradition  reports,  from  Wales. 

The  first  mention  mace  of  him  in  the  town  records  of  Salem 
is  in  1650,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  came  to 
this  country  much  earlier*  There  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  his  mother  was  here  as  early  as  1642. 

He  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Salem  Villiage,  "now" 
(i860)  South  Danvers* 

The  first  deed  to  him  on  record,  "containing  150  acres 
of  meadow  and  pasture  land,  and  lying  within  the  bounds  of 
Salem,"  he  bought  in  1654,  of  John  Pickering.  The  second 
lot  recorded,  containing  50  acres,  he  purchased  in  1662  of 
Robert  Goodall  for  twenty  pounds  sterling*  It  is  described 
as  in  Salem,  and  as  being  "near  upon  a  square,"  This  farm 
of  the  old  patriarch  "has  (i860)  always  remained"  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants  and  "is  now  occupied  by  the 
heirs  of  (Major)  Elijah  Flint"  (of  the  5th  generation  from 
the  patriarch  Thomas)  "it  may  truly  be  called  the  Old  Home¬ 
stead,  it  having  been  in  the  family  more  than  200  years," 
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Tho  will  of  this  first  Thomas  Flint,  and  the  inventory 
of  his  estate,  are  quoted  in  full  in  the  Flint  Genealogy. 

It  leaves  a  very  considerable  holding  of  lands,  and  his 
cattle,  swine,  horses  and  miscellaneous  possessions  to  his 
wife  and  children* 

CHILDREN: 

THOMAS  (9) 

Elizabeth,  m.  John  Leach 

George  (Sergeant)  m#  (1st)  Elizabeth  Putnam,  (2nd) 

Mrs.  Susannah  Gardner.  His  house  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  frame  house  in  Reading  and  was 
early  used  as  a  garrison  house  when  hostile  Indians' 
were  about* 

Jclvij  m.  Elizabeth#  Lived  in  Salem  Village# 

Anna#  Died  young# 

Joseph,  m.  Abigail  Howard# 

9*  CAPT,  THOMAS  FLINT 

Born  about  1645 «  Died  5/24/1721# 

m#  (1st)  (5/22/1666)  Hannah  Moulton  who  died  3/30/1673® 
(2nd)  (9/15/1674)  MARY  DOUNTON  (9)** 

A  Captain  he  served  in  campaigns  against  the  Indians  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  King  Philips  War  and  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Narragansetts ,  commanded  by  Captain  Gardner  in  1675® 

Our  genealogist  tells  us  he  was  "a  farmer  and  carpenter 
and  lived  on  the  homestead.  He  seems  to  have  been  much 
respected'  by  his  neighbors  of  the  village  and  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  commanding  influence  among  them  which  he  used  in  a 
judicious  and  salutory  manner.*1  He  was  selected  by  the 
people  of  Salem  village  to  build  its  first  meeting  house# 

,fHe  was  a  large  landowner,  owning  real  estate  in  the 
counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
in  the  latter  county,  in  the  town  of  Reading,  and  in  that 
part  of  it  which  now  constitutes  the  town  of  North  Reading. ’* 

In  all,  these  holdings  amounted  to  more  than  900  acres.  From 
them  he  gave  "by  deed  of  gift*1  farms  to  three  of  his  sons, 
Ebenezer,  William,  and  Jonathan# 
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The  preamble  of  his  will  is  so  typical  of  those  of  his 
time  that  we  quote  its 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  this  11th  day  of  February, 
1721,  I,  Thomas  Flint,  Sen®  of  Salem  Village,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  husbandman,  being  often  sick  and  weak 
of  body  but  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  blessed  be  God 
for  it,  and  calling  to  mind  the  mortality  of  the  body, 
and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to 
die,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament©  And 
first  of  all  and  principally  I  give  and  recommend  my 
soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  my 
Redeemer,  with  whom  I  hope  to  live  ever©  And  for  my 
body  I  commit  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  a  Christian 
and  decent  manner,  at  the  discretion  of  ray  executor 
hereafter  named,  nothing  doubting  but  at  the  general 
resurrection,  I  shall  receive  the  same  again,  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God.  AND  as  touching  such  worldly 
estate,  wherewith  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  me  in 
this  life,  I  dispose  of  it  in  manner  and  form  as  follows© 

Captain  Thomas  proceded  to  see  that  all  his  sons  were 
provided  with  land,  supplementing  the  gifts  he  had  already 
made  to  Ebenezer,  William  and  Jonathan©  He  provided  bequests 
of  land  and  money  to  his  daughters*  As  to  his  wife,  the  will 
makes  the  following  elaborate  provisions* 

Notwithstanding  I  have  given  to  my  son  Samuel  this 
my  dwelling  house,  yet  my  will  is  that  my  wife  shall 
have  west  end  of  it  for  her  to  dwell  in,  even  from  the 
lower  room  to  the  garret,  whilst  she  remains  my  widow, 
and  what  of  my  garden  she  may  see  cause  to  use* 

Item  my  will  further  is  that  my  two  sons  Thomas  and 
Samuel  shall  suitable  provide  for  their  mother  things 
convenient  for  her  comfortable  support,  while  she  re¬ 
mains  my  widow,  they  shall  provide  and  bring  in  those 
things  in  due  season  hereafter  named,  and  that  yearly* 

They  shall  provide  suitable  firewood  for  her  and  bring 
it  to  her  house*  They  shall  provide  and  bring  her  in? 
ten  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  two  bushels  of  English 
meal  and  four  bushels  of  ground  malt,  120  lbs*  good 
pork,  four  barrels  cider,  and  apples  what  she  pleasetho 
They  shall  keep  her  two  cows  both  summer  and  winter* 

My  will  is  that  my  son  Samuel  shall  provide  two  thirds 
of  the  provisions  above  named  and  my  son  Thomas  one 
third.  And  my  son  Thomas  shall  provide  and  give  to 
his  mother  six  pounds  sheep fs  wool  yearly,  and  my  son 
Samuel  shall  provide  for  his  mother,  six  pounds  of  good 
flax,  well  combed,  fit  to  spin*  Also  my  three  sons 
named  Ebenezer,  William  and  Jonathan,  shall  pay  to  their 
mother,  ten  shillings  apiece  in  money,  yearly,  and  all 
to  be  done  for  her  in  due  season,  as  above  said,  while 
she  remains  my  widow* 
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Item  I  give  to  my  son  Samuel  my  negro  man  named  Cut tee. 

Item  I  give  and  bequeth  to  my  well  beloved  wife*  all  my 
movable  estate  within  doors® 

In  a  codicil  to  this  will*  dated  5/22/1721*  two  days 
before  he  died*  Captain  Thomas  bequeaths  to  sons  Thomas 
and  Samuel  ”all  my  common  rights  that  I  have  in  the  town 
of  Salem”  and  ”all  my  shares  in  the  Iron  works  in  the  town 
of  Boxforde” 

CHILDREN : 

Captain  Thomas  had  2  children  by  his  1st  wife  Hannah 
Moulton  -  Abigail  and  George® 

By  his  2nd  wife  MARY  DOUNTON  he  had  9  childrens 

Thomas,  m.  (1st)  Lydia  Putnam  (2nd)  Mary  Putnam  (3rd) 

£&'s.  Abigail  Ganson 


Mary 

Ebenezer  m®  Gertrude  Pope 
WILLIAM  (8) 

Elizabeth 

Jonathan  m.  Mary  Hart 
Ann 

Samuel  (Captain)  m.  Ruth  Putnam 
Iyd  ia 

8.  DEACON  WILLIAM  FLINT 

.  Born  7/17/1685.  Died  10/2/1736. 
m.  4/30/1713  -  ABIGAIL  NICHOLS  (8)** 

A  farmer,  living  in  the  north  precinct  of  Reading,  on  land 
given  him  by  his  father,  by  deed  of  1720,  the  consideration 
being  ”the  natural  affection  he  had  for  his  son.”  The  ”parcel” 
was  of  "about  six  score  acres”  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
and  about  half  a  mile  below  the  centre  of  the  village » 

He  was  elected  Deacon  of  the  precinct  church  in  1727,  and 
served  nine  years. 
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CHILDREN? 

William  (Captain)  ra.  Suzanna  Flint* 

Of  him  it  was  said  t5the  Christian  Religion  lost  a 
uniform  friend  and  supporter,  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  an  ingenious  artist  and  useful  member,  and 
his  country  a  true  patriot He  met  his  death  in 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  at  Lake  George,  in  1756/7 e 

Abigail  m.  Nathaniel  Batchelder* 

Elizabeth  m.  Isaac  Osgood® 

James  m.  (1st)  Hannah  Putnam  (2)  Mary  Hart*  A  gunsmith 
and  farmer  of  the  North  Precinct  of  Reading* 

Joseph  m.  Sarah  Putnam.  A  carpenter  and  mill  owner  of 
Salerno 

BENJAMIN  (7) 

Mary  m.  Joshua  Osgood* 

Kendall.  A  private  in  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Flint *s  company 
in  the  expedition  to  Crown  Point  in  1 755* 

Jacob  died  young © 

7.  LIEUTENANT  BENJAMIN  FLINT 

Born  12/26/1728. 

m.  (1st)  (6/17/1755)  PEGGY  SAWYER  (7)** 

(2nd)  (2/13/1762)  Rachel  Upton* 

Lieutenant  Benjamin  was  one  of  the  six  Flints  from  Reading 
who  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  that  began  in  17*+5 
and  continued  some  10  or  12  years.  He  took  part  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Crown  Point  in  1755*  A  farmer,  he  lived  in  the 
North  Precinct  of  Reading* 

CHILDRENS  By  his  first  wife  Peggy  Sawyer  - 

BENJAMIN  (6) 

Peggy  m.  Rev.  Benjamin  Jenkins  of  Andover* 

William  m.  (1st)  Hannah  Eaton  (2nd)  Edith  Herrick 

(3rd)  Sarah  (Graves)  Abbott  (widow). 
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By  his  second  wife  Rachel  Upton  « 

Betty  -  m.  John  Brooks. 

Rachel  m.  Asa  Hart. 

Anna  m.  Nathaniel  Hardy. 

Ezekiel 

Kendall  m.  Nabby  Nick.  A  Captain,  and  a  farmer  of  North 
Reading* 

Lucy  ra.  Edward  Baxter. 

Simeon  ra.  Betsey  Pope.  Deacon,  brickmason  and  farmer* 

Moved  from  North  Reading  to  Danville,  Vt*,  and  thence, 
in  1810,  to  Shipton,  Canada  East* 

James 

Abigail.  Died  unmarried© 

6.  BENJAMIN  FLINT 

Born  4/8/1757  in  North  Reading.  Died  1/18/1829* 

m.  (1st)  (4/20/1734)  MARY  SWAIN  (6)** 

(2nd)  Eunice  Stovell 

A  farmer,  uho  settled  in  Swansey,  N.H©  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolution© 

CHILDREN:  By  1st  wife  Mary  Swain  - 

Benjamin.  Farmer,  of  Swansey,  N.H.  m.  Harriet  Rixford. 

Amos.  Died  young. 

Betsy.  Died  young. 

Edward.  Died  in  Painsville,  Ohio,  a  carpenter*  m.  -  Sherill 
Joseph.  Died,  in  Illinois  on  Fox  River,  m.  -  Gratia  Foster© 
Isaac.  A  farmer  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  m.  -  Harriet  Delesdernier 
Sally  m.  Thomas  Wheelock. 

DANIEL  (5) 

Anna  m.  Lewis  Bolles. 

Hepza  m.  Luther  Paine. 
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By  2nd  wife  Eunice  Stowell 

Eunice  m.  —  Erskine. 

Ezekiel 

James  ra.  (1st)  Martha  Fidelia  Case  (2nd)  Harriet  Wheeller  Snow 
(3rd)  Mary  E.  Potter 

Simeon  m.  Ellen  Rebecca  Pollard.  Lived  in  Salem,  Mass. 

5.  DANIEL  FLINT 

Born  8/27/1795*  Died  I832  at  Carlyle,  N.Y* 

m.  GRACIA  PREEMAN  (5)**  of  Worcester,  N.Y. 

A  farmer  who  was  killed  by  a  kick  from  his  favorite  horse, 
leaving  his  young  widow  with  four  small  children. 

CHILDREN: 

Sarah  Lucretia  m.  7/ 3/l$+5  Cornelius  Earles  Holmes# 

Their  children: 

James  Earles  -  who  died  a  baby# 

Grace  Adelaide  “Cousin  Addie“  -  unmarried. 

Estella  Jeanette  -  “Cousin  Jennie”  -  m.  John  Low. 

“Cousin  Jennie  and  Cousin  John”  Low  were  devoted 
friends  of  the  J.  M.  Johnson  family.  At  Thanksgiving 
and  at  Christmas  the  two  families  took  turns  at  serv¬ 
ing  the  turkey  dinner  -  “Cousin  John”  always  saying 
grace  before  the  meal. 

Earles  Flint  (born  12/2/1861)  -  “Cousin  Earles,”  after 
whom  Earle  Freeman  Johnson  (2)  was  named. 

m.  5/6/1884  Lydia  S.  Phippips 

Hepsia  Ann  -  “Hepzi”  m.  John  Russell  Wells  who  owned  the 
general  store  at  Wauconda,  Ill. 

Their  children: 

Grace  -  “Cousin  Grace”  -  m.  Dr.  Butterfield  of 

Belvidere,  Ill.  Grace,  as  a  girl,  attended  “The 
Female  Seminary”  at  Vlauconda  and  Fannie  Raymond 
(Johnson)  (3)  visited  her  there.  The  Butterfield 
children  were  Ada  and  Janet.  The  J.  M.  Johnson 
children  often  visited  the  family  in  Belvidere. 
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Horace 

Charles  ~  who  became  owner  of  a  big  chain  of  music 
stores  in  the  West ,  with  headquarters  and  home  in 
Denver c 

Daniel  Benjamin  died  a  bachelor® 

SUSAN  ELIZA  (4), 

4.  SUSAN  ELIZA  FLINT 

Born  4/23  or  4/25/1832  at  Carlyle,  Scoharie  County,  N.Y# 
Died  9/28/1906  of  angina  pectoris  in  the  J.  M.  Johnson  home 
in  Wilmette,  Illinois*  Buried  in  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago* 

m.  SAMUEL  BOYD  RAYMOND  (4)** 

She  was  named  after  two  elderly  spinster  friends  of  her 
mother,  who  said  they  would  give  the  daughter  a  doll  if  named 
after  them.  Throughout  her  life,  she  called  herself 
"Elizabeth  S*,J  All  her  daughter* s  family  called  her  "Libbie.” 

Her  husband,  after  his  Civil  War  Service,  became  Western 
General  Agent  for  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  family 
enjoyed  a  very  comfortable  income,  but  his  early  death  left 
his  widow  and  children  in  straightened  circumstances  so  that 
the  mother  consented  to  take  in  as  boarders  two  young  menc 
One  of  them,  James  M.  Johnson,  (3)  became  her  son-in-law* 

After  her  daughter’s  marriage,  "Libbie11  lived  with  the 
Johnsons  as  a  much  loved,  respected  and  actively  helpful 
member  of  that  family.  Her  grandchildren  remember  her  as  a 
beautiful  woman,  always  kind  and  charming® 
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SOURCE 


"Genealogies  of  the  Raymond  Families  of  New  England," 
by  Samuel  Raymond,  copy  lent  us  by  Mrs.  Arthur  L*  Smyly 
of  Chicago,  granddaughter  of  the  Rev*  Lewis  and  Mary 
(Carroll)  Raymond*  On  the  flyleaf  of  this  copy,  in  the 
handwriting  of  her  father  William  Riley  Raymond,  were 
listed  the  parents  of  Mary  Carroll  (Stephen  and  Nancy 
(Parks)  Carroll)  and  their  children,  with  some  data 
about  the  children® 


Since  Earle  Johnson  (2)  as 


.o  a  little  boy  knew  and  greatly 
aamire^  ixur y  Car i on  xiaymciiCi  ("Gramma  Raymond" ),  his  great*" 
grandmother,  and  since  we  thought  the  name  Mary  Carroll  a  lovely 
one,  we  made  a  considerable  effort  to  find  data  about  earlier 
Carrolls,  short  of  employing  a  professional  genealogist  to 
search  for  tombstone  or  church  or  real  estate  records  that 
could  be  identified  as  concerning  our  Carroll  Family#  Our 
attempt  yielded  us  very  little. 


Mrs.  Smyly  had  an  old  clipping  saying  that  Mary  was  born 
in  Tompkins ville,  N.Y.,  and  another  saying  that  she  was  born 
in  Duchess  County,  N.Y®  The  Division  of  the  Land  Office, 
State  of  New  York,  tells  us  the  "Gazetteer"  lists  no  town  of 
Tompkinsville#  Mrs.  Clara  Farmer,  Library  Assistant  of  the 
New  York  Genealogical  Society,  told  us  that,  as  concerns  the 
home  of  our  Carrolls,  Albany,  Columbia  and  Duchess  Counties 
are  all  located  in  the  same  district  near  the  Hudson  River, 
and  that  Carrolls  are  often  named  as  witnesses  to  old  wills 
in  each  of  these  counties#  July  17,  18 16,  a  Stephen  Carroll 
was  witness  to  the  will  of  James  Roseman  of  CLAVERACK, 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY;  and,  Mrs.  Farmer  found,  a  branch  of  the 
Parks  family  too  lived  in  Claverack  at  that  time.  Although 
the  dating  corresponds  to  that  for  our  Stephen  and  his  Nancy 
Parks,  Mrs.  Farmer  could  establish  no  definite  connection# 

She  suggests  that  it  is  at  least  likely  that  this  Stephen  was 
our  ancestor  and  that  his  father  might  well  have  been  Samuel 
Carroll,  coroner  of  Columbia  County  in  1810. 


The  town  clerk  of  Claverack  writes  us  that  the  town  files 
show  no  marriage  record  of  our  Stephen  and  Nancy,  and  that, 
as  to  a  birth  record  for  Mary,  its  birth  records  go  back  only 
to  1881.  The  Surrogated  Court  of  Columbia  County  has  no 
record  of  a  Samuel  Carroll  will  of  relevant  date#. 


Mrs.  Smyly  has  also  another  old  clipping  saying  that,  soon 
after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Hannah  in  1818,  Stephen 
and  Nancy  Carroll  moved  with  their  family  from  Albany  County 
to  Tompkins,  Delaware  County,  N.Y.  The  Surrogated  Court  of 
Delaware  County  has  no  record  of  a  Stephen  Carroll  will  that 
could  be  that  of  our  Stephen. 
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The  New  York  State  Library,  University  of  New  York,  at 
Albany,  told  us  of  a  number  of  Carrolls,  none  apparently  of 
Interest  to  us.  Goodspeeds  Book  Shop  in  Boston  reported  that 
the  Carroll  Genealogy  listed  in  its  catalog  shows  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  Stephen  and  Nancy,  and  Mary.  Mrs.  Byram,  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Genealogy  in  Chicago,  who  had  been 
of  great  help  to  us  in  getting  information  (books)  about 
other  families  of  the  "RAYMOND  ANCESTRY1’,  could  find  in  the 
Institute’s  library  nothing  about  our  Carrolls,  although  the 
library’s  catalog  lists  two  Carroll  genealogies  and  has  a 
most  complete  index  including  reference  to  ’’related  lines” 
in  books  having  no  mention  of  them  in  the  title© 

At  this,  we  reluctantly  ended  our  investigation* 

6.  STEPHEN  CARROLL 

m.  NANCY  PARKS  (6; 

CHILDREN:  (As  listed  on  the  flyleaf  of  Mrs.  Smyly’s  copy  of 

the  Raymond  genealogy,  in  the  handwriting  of  her 
father,  William  Riley  Raymond) 

♦William,  Queensmans  Landing,  N.Y. 

Jonathan,  Albany,  N.Yo  (most  of  the  time)* 

Samuel,  who  moved  South  before  the  Civil  War* 

♦Walter,  Bald  Hill,  N.Y. 

♦Harry,  Bald  Hill,  N.Y* 

Clara,  m.  John  Calhoun 

Betsyanne,  m.  Orsims  Crandall;  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  Tolman 
of  Ithica,  N.Y.,  are  daughters  of  theirs  © 

MARY  (5) 

♦♦Jane,  m.  ---  Cornish 

Hannah,  m.  Charles  Swarthout;  children  (all  of  Chicago),, 

Mrs.  Emma  (Barth)  Tennis,  Mrs.  Nellie  Wetherell, 

Charles  Swarthout* 

♦Mrs.  Farmer  suggests  that  William  Carroll  lived  not  at 
Queensmans  Landing,  of  which  there  is  no  record  in  the 
New  York  Geographical  History,  but  at  Coeymans  Landing  In 
Albany  County;  further,  that  VJalter  and  Harry  lived  not  at 
Bald  Hill  but  at  Baulens  Kill,  in  Albany  County,, 

♦♦Mrs.  Farmer  also  tells  us  that  a  Cornish  genealogy  lists  Noah 
Brown  Cornish  as  having  married  Jane  Adeline  Carroll  and  that 
they  named  their  first  child  Lewis  Raymond  Cornish,  undoubted¬ 
ly  after  the  husband  of  Jane's  sister,  our  Mary, 
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Sarah,  m.  -  Smith 

Mandanah,  m,  —  Finch 

5.  MARY  CARROLL 

Born  3/26/1812.  Died  5/29/1901  in  Chicago. 

m.  11/11/1830  REV.  LEWIS  RAYMOND  (5)** 

Lewis  and  Mary  had  been  baptized  on  the  same  day. 

On  their  50th  Wedding  Anniversary  in  1880,  they  were  honored 
by  a  reception  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Chicago.  A  news- 
paper  clipping  of  the  time  (quoted  in  full  in  the  RAYMOND  name 
section  of  these  notes)  tells  us  that  Mary  wore  "a  neat  dress 
of  blue  silk;  though  69  years  of  age,  she  appeared  much  younger 
than  most  women  of  50, "  Pastor  Lorimer,  in  speaking  of  Lewis 
and  Mary,  commented  that  Lewis’  nmind  went  back  to  the  time 
when  he  took  from  the  hills  of  New  York  a  pretty  girl  to  become 
his  partner  though  life,  and  the  sunshine  of  love  has  cheered 
them  on." 

In  the  latter  part  of  their  lives,  they  lived  at  3006  Vernon 
Avenue  on  Chicago’s  south  side.  After  her  husband’s  death, 

Mary  continued  to  live  there  with  the  family  of  her  daughter 
Adelaide  (Mrs.  Charles  A.  Havens)  -  "Aunt  Addle”  to  the  James 
M.  Johnson  children.  "Grandma  Raymond"  was  to  them  a  lovely 
person.  She  had  a  deep  regard  and  affection  for  her  daughter- 
in-law:  "Libbie”  (Mrs.  Samuel  Boyd  Raymond  (4)). 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  "Freeman  Genealogy  in  Three  Parts,  viz:  I  Memorial 
of  Edmund  Freeman  of  Sandwich  and  his  Descendents; 

II  Memorial  of  Samuel  Freeman  of  Watertown  and  his 
Descendents;  III  Notes  Historical  and  Genealogical 
of  Families  of  the  name  of  Freeman,  distinct  from 
Parts  I  and  II,  or  whose  connection  is  not  clearly 
ascertained 6"  By  Frederick  Freeman,  Boston,  The 
Franklin  Press,  Rand  Avery  and  Company,  1875* 
Genealogist  Simmonds  -  see  source  (4)  -  speaks  of 
the  author  as  the  Rev,  Frederick  Freeman  of  Sandwich, 
a  distinguished  teacher,  minister  and  historian® 

(2)  Letters  in  1953  from  Ida  Flint  Shafer  (Mrs,  Henry 
Shafer)  of  Worcester,  N.Y.,  a  "Fellow"  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  American  Genealogy  and  Chairman  of 
Genealogical  Records  of  the  Iroquois  Chapter  of  the 
D.A.Ro  Knowing  that  Gratia  Freeman  (5)  (Mrs*  Daniel 
Flint)  was  born  in  Worcester,  we  wrote  to  its  town 
clerk  hoping  for  information  that  would  tell  us  her 
parentage.  He  referred  us  to  Mrs,  Shafer.  She,  at 
83,  gave  us  from  her  files  tombstone  and  church  and 
other  records  of  Worcester  Freemans  of  the  18th 
century,  including  such  data  about  one  "Nicholas  V* 
Freeman",  a  copy  of  whose  will  we  obtained  by  follow¬ 
ing  her  instructions. 

(3)  Copy  of  will  of  Nicholas  V.  Freeman,  from  Surrogated 
Court  of  Otsego  County,  N.Y.,  and  letter  from  him. 

The  will  names  as  a  beneficiary  a  daughter  "Gracia 
Flint"  and  the  papers  at  time  of  administration  men¬ 
tion  her  as  "Grace  Flint,  now  living  in  Chicago." 

(4)  and  (5)  The  Simmonds  and  Treat  Genealogies  listed  as 
sources  in  the  TREAT  family  section  of  these  notes. 

(6)  "A  Munsey  Hopkins  Genealogy"  by  D.O.S.  Lowell,  printed 
privately  in  Boston  in  1920. 

(7)  Conversations  with  Fannie  Raymond  Johnson  (3)  about 
the  life  of  her  grandmother  Gracia  Freeman  Flint. 


Since  the  earliest  Freeman  ancestor  of  whom  we  know  came 
from  England  with  John  Winthrop  to  join  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  it  seems  interesting  to  include  here  something  of 
Governor  Winthrop  and  the  Colony.  Yale  Classics  Volume  6 
"Fathers  of  New  England"  (1921)  tells  us: 
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Events  were  moving  rapidly  in  England®  Between  March 
1629  and  March  3.630,  Parliament  was  dissolved  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  great  excitement.  Parliamentary  privileges 
were  set  aside,  parliamentary  leaders  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  period  of  royal  rule  without  Parliament 
began*  The  heavy  hand  of  an  autocratic  government  fell  on 
all  those  within  reach  who  upheld  the  Puritan  cause,  among 
whom  was  John  Winthrop,  a  country  squire,  4l  years  of  age, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  office  as  attorney  in  the  Court  of 
Wards©  Disillusioned  as  to  life  in  England  because  of 
financial  losses  and  family  bereavements,  and  now  barred 
from  his  customary  employment  by  act  of  the  Government, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  toward  America*  Acting  with  the 
approval  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
group  of  Puritan  friends  ->  Thomas  Dudley,  Isaac  Johnson, 
Richard  Saltonstall,  and  John  Humphrey  -  he  decided  in  the 
summer  of  1629  to  leave  England  forever,  and  in  September 
he  joined  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  Almost  immediately 
he  showed  his  capacity  for  leadership,  was  soon  elected 
Governor  and  was  able,  during  the  following  winter,  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  a  control  of  affairs  as  to  secure  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  transfer  of  charter  and  company  to  New  England*  The 
official  organization  was  remodeled  so  that  only  those  de¬ 
siring  to  remove  (to  America)  should  be  in  control,  and  on 
March  29,  1630,  the  company  with  its  charter,  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  prospective  colonists,  set  sail 
from  Cowes,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  four  vessels,  the 
Arabella,  the  Talbot,  the  Ambrose  and  the  Jewel,  the  remain¬ 
ing  passengers  following  in  seven  other  vessels  a  week  or 
two  later*  The  voyages  of  the  vessels  were  long,  none  less 
than  nine  weeks,  by  way  of  the  Azores  and  the  Maine  coast 
and  the  distressed  Puritans,  seven  hundred  altogether, 
scurvy-stricken  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  many  deaths,  did 
not  reach  Salem  until  June  and  July*  Hence  they  moved  on 
to  Charlestown*-,  set  up  their  tents  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  August  held  the  first  official  meeting 
of  the  company  on  American  soil;  but  finding  no  running 
water  in  the  place  and  still  pursued  by  sickness  and  death, 
they  again  removed,  this  time  to  Boston  where  they  built 
houses  against  the  winter*.  With  the  founding  of  this 
colony  -  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  -  a  new  era  for 
New  England  began*. 

*********** 

During  the  years  from  1630  to  1640,  the  growth  of  the 
colony  was  extraordinarily  rapid*  In  the  first  year  alone 
17  ships  with  two  thousand  colonists  came  over,  and  it  is 
estimated  that*  by  1641,  three  hundred  vessels  bearing 
twenty  thousand  passengers  had  crossed  the  Atlantic*  It 
was  a  great  migration.  Inevitably,  many  went  back,  but 
the  great  majority  remained  and  settled  in  Boston  and  its 
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neighborhood  -  Roxbury.  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Cambridge, 
and  Watertown,  where,  in  1643,  were  situated,  according  to 
Winthrop,'  "near  half  of  the  commonwealth  for  number  of 
people  and  substance/* 

11, SAMUEL  FREEMAN 

Born  in  Mawlin,  County  of  Kent,  England*  Died  about  1639 
in  England® 

m0  APPHIA  ~~  (11)  of  St*  Anne,  Black  Friars,  London* 
Genealogist  Freeman  says  of  him: 

We  are  sure  of  one  fact,  he  came  over  from  England 
in  1630  with  that  great  influx  of  emigrants  that  were 
contemporary  with,  and  many  of  whom  accompanied, 

Governor  Winthrop.  Farmer’s  Register  says  "Samuel 
Freeman,  born  in  England,  came  in  I63O  from  Devonshire 
with  Governor  Winthrop  and  is  supposed  to  be  brother  of 
Edmund  of  Sandwiich" « 

Governor  Winthrop  arrived  in  Salem  June  12,  1630.  With 

Samuel  Freeman  came  his  wife  and  their  son  Henry.  Genealogist 

Freeman  tells  us  further: 

In  that  same  year  (I63O),  Mr.  Freeman  applied  for 
admission  as  freeman.  That  he  was  in  Watertown  in 
I63O  is  certain;  tradition  says  that  he  owned  one 
seventh  part  of  the  township,  being  a  proprietor. 
Winthrop* s  New  England  tells  us  that  Mr.  Freeman’s 
house  in  Watertown  was  burned  February  11,  1630~’31» 

There  Jias  also  been  a  tradition  "which  so  reliable 
and  intelligent  gentlemen  as  Rev.  James  Freeman,  D.D., 
of  Boston,  and  William  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  Cherryfield 
have  respected,"  that  Samuel  Freeman  of  Watertown 
belonged  to  a  family  of  eight  or  ten  sons.  Mr.  Freeman 
died  in  England  whilst  on  a  business  visit  to  his  native 
land,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Samuel* 

CHILDREN: 

Henry  Constant  Alice 

SAMUEL  (10)  Elizabeth  Mercy 

Apphia  Edward 

lOcDEACON  SAMUEL  FREEMAN 

Born  5/H/I638  in  Watertown.  Died  11/26/1712,  presumably  In 
Eastham,  Mass^ 

c  ■ 

m.  5/12/1658  MERCY  SOUTHWORTH  (10)**. 
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Of  very  considerable  importance  in  his  life  was  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Governor  Prence,  "illustrious  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony  for  over  twenty  years.”  Samuel  was  married 
to  a  niece  of  the  Governor's  wife  Mary  (Collier)  Prence, 
and  two  of  Samuel’s  cousins,  Edmund  and  John  Freeman,  married 
daughters  of  the  Governor® 

When  Governor  Prence  and  his  daughters,  with  their  families, 
settled  in  Eastham,  Samuel,  sometime  prior  to  1671,  followed, 
and  he  and  his  family  seem  to  have  lived  there  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives*  Samuel  served  as  Representative  in  l697o 

On  January  20,  1671,  the  Governor  and  his  wife  deeded,  for 
30  pounds,  "to  my  beloved  son-in-law,  Samuel  Freeman  of  Eastham, 
my  house-lot  in  Eastham,  18  acres  of  upland* .”  It  seems  natural 
that  the  Governor,  in  those  times  of  what  seems  to  us  careless 
use  of  spellings  and  nomenclature,  should  classify  Samuel  with 
the  other  two  young  Freemans,  who  were  indeed  his  sons~in«law« 
Later  Samuel  Freeman  acquired  further  land  of  the  Prence  estate, 
in  Eastham  and  in  neighboring  towns* 

In  I6765  he  became  Deacon  of  the  Church  in  Eastham*  "A  man 
of  pecuniary  resources  and  of  financial  ability,  he  was  of 
service  to  the  town  in  times  of  peculiar  straits*" 

CHILDREN: 

Apphia  -  died  young  CONSTANT  (9)  Mary 

Samuel  Elizabeth  Alice 

Apphia  Edward  Mercy 

9  e  CONSTANT  FREEMAN 

Born  3/31/1669  at  Eastham.  Died  6/8/1745  in  Truro  (Mass.), 

his  gravestone  being  in  North  Truro* 

m.  JANE  TREAT  (9)**  10/11/1694,  in  Eastham. 

His  grandfather  Southworth  gave  to  him  one  sixteenth  part 
of  the  township  of  Truro  and  thither  he  moved  from  Eastham 
with  his  family  in  1705*  Truro  v/as  originally  called  Pamet 
but  was  incorporated  as  Truro  July  16,  1709* 

Mrs.  Freeman’s  brothers,  John  and  Nathaniel  Treat,  and  her 
sisters  Sarah  Rogers  and  Abigail  Stevens,  all  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  were  among  the  first  Truro  (Pamet)  settlers* 

Constant  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  Truro  and  a  selectman 
of  the  town  for  seven  years;  he  w as  often  chosen  Moderator  at 
the  town  meetings.  He  was,  in  1715 >  elected  Representative  to 
the  General  Court.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  Militia.  He  paid 
5  pounds  10  shillings  (more  than  any  other  person)  for  his  pew 
in  the  new  meeting  house. 
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He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Church  at  Truro 
of  which  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1728 ,  later  becoming  one 
of  its  ruling  elders . 

CHILDREN:  (The  9  eldest  born  in  Eastham,  the  2  youngest 

born  and  baptized  in  Truro) 


ROBERT  (8) 

Jane  -  died  young 
Jane 

Constant 


Mercy  «  m.  Caleb 

Hannah 

Eunice 

Elizabeth 


Hopkins  Jonathan 
Apphia 
Joshua 


ft,  'Rnm?PrP  T7PTTTPMATJ 
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Born  8/12/1696  in  Eastham.  Died  9/27/1755  in  Pomfret,  Conn* 


m.  MARY  PAINE  (8)**  on  A  pril  5,  1722, 


Robert  Freeman  of  Truro  later  settled  in  Canterbury, 
Connecticut,  and  still  later  made  his  home  in  Pomfret. 


Our  Genealogist  Freeman  gives  us  the  following  comment  about 

him: 


The  above  Mr,  Robert  Freeman  is  held  in  reverence  by 
his  posterity  as  preeminently  a  man  of  piety  wh ose  life 
and  religious  experience  were  striking  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  faith  and  prayer# 

CHILDREN : 

Elijah  Robert  Simeon 

Rebecca  Mary  Mercy 

Hannah  ELISHA  (7)  Abigail 

7 0  CAPTAIN  ELISHA  FREEMAN 

Born  7/2/1731  in  Truro.  Died  in  1830  at  the  age  of  99* 

m.  MERCY  VINCENT  (7)**  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  11/13/1752. 

Our  Genealogist  Freeman  had  in  his  possession  in  1875  a 
book  by  Captain  Elisha  written  at  the  age  of  88,  printed  at 
Bellston  Spa  in  1819,  containing  sketches  of  his  life  and  an 
account  of  his  shipwreck  and  ’’remarkable  deliverance”  with 
also  religious  exercises  and  ”the  special  dealings  of  God’s 
Providence.” 

The  book  tells  us  that  in  early  life  Captain  Freeman  was 
a  mariner.  He  removed  from  Truro  to  Norwich  Landing, 
Connecticut,  and,  in  1761  sailed  with  other  settlers  to 
Nova  Scotia  where  he  settled  in  Cornwallis  now  known  as 
Wolfville  near  Grand  Pre.  In  1769,  having  made  a  trip  to 
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Halifax  and  reloaded  with  government  stores,  he  was  returning 
to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  when,  at  night  and  in  a  thick  fog,  his 
vessel  struck  a  rock,  previously  undiscovered,  and  was  wrecked. 
The  rock  is  since  known  as  M Freeman’s  Woe.”  The  following 
Spring,  he  settled,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  on  500 
acres  of  lands  known  as  the  "Saunders  Grant”,  in  what  became 
the  town  of  Amherst,  just  southeast  of  Ft.  Cumberland.  His 
was  the  first  family  there  to  establish  itself,  and  a  daughter 
was  the  first  English  child  to  be  born  there  ~  the  only  assist¬ 
ance  procurable  for  his  wife  at  the  time  was  that  of  a  French 
woman  to  obtain  whose  aid  he  travelled  on  snow  shoes  to  the 
next  town.  He  remained  in  Amherst  until  the  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  the  American  Colonies.  In  1775,  he  was 
ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  He  refused 
and,  finding  himself  subject  to  the  ill  will  of  his  loyal 
neighbors,  returned  to  his  native  New  England e 


An  English  officer,  Lieut,  Col.  Denny  Street,  had  married 
Captain  Freeman’s  daughter  Abigail,  and  through  the  influence 
of  Col.  Street  our  Captain  was  permitted,  after  about  a  year, 
to  return  to  his  family  at  Amherst* 

In  1787,  he  left  Nova  Scotia  and  settled  at  Klnderhook, 

New  York,  but  later  moved  to  Half  Moon  (Orange),  where  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  many  years* 

CHILDREN: 


Born  in  Norwich,  Conn* 

A  son  who  died  in  infancy  Elisha,  Jr.;  then  a  second  son 

J  „  also  named  Elisha 

Born  at  Cornwallis,  Nova  Scotia 

Mary 

Abigail 

Mercy 

Born  in  Ft.  Cumberland 


Ann  Frances 
Born  in  Amherst 
Hannah 

NICHOLAS  VINCENT  (6) 

Elizabeth 

6.  NICHOLAS  VINCENT  FREEMAN 

Born  about  1774  in  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia.  Died  4/13/1855  at 
Worcester,  N.Y. 

m.  LUCRETIA  BABCOCK  (6)**  of  Worcester,  N.Y* 

?  (2nd )  Emily  —  ? 

FREEMAN 
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The  Freeman  Genealogy  lists  Nicholas  Vincent  Freeman  as 
a  son  of  Capt.  Elisha,  says  that  he  married  Lucretia  Babcock 
of  Worcester,  N.Y.,  but  tells  no  more  about  hime  The  Babcock 
Genealogy  names  “Vincent  Freeman11  as  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
gives  1780  as  the  date  of  her  birth,  states  that  she  died  at 
Worcester,  but  does  not  give  the  date  of  her  death  nor  names 
of  her  children*  There  is  no  tombstone  for  a  Lucretia  Freeman 
in  the  graveyards  of  Worcester,  Decatur  or  Westford;  her  grave 
may  be  among  the  many  that  are  unmarked*  Marble  was  not  avail¬ 
able  at  Worcester  until  the  railroad  came  through  in  1855 •  For 
earlier  graves,  children  or  grandchildren  sometimes  later  bought 
and  placed  tombstones;  in  some  cases  only  the  father’s  grave 
became  so  marked 0 

In  the  old  Baptist  Churchyard,  halfway  between  Worcester 
and  East  Worcester,  are  side  by  side  the  graves  and  tombstones 
of  “Nicholas  Freeman”  and  his  “wife  Emily11,  with  the  date  of 
her  death  as  June  10,  1853  at  the  age  of  74.  An  1850  census 
of  Worcester  includes  Nicholas  Freeman,  age  73 5  Emily  Freeman, 
age  70,  and  Sally  Freeman,  age  40  (Nicholas1  spinster  daughter)* 

In  Nicholas’  will  of  September  11,  1854,  he  names  as  his  only 
beneficiaries  five  daughters  in  the  following  order:  Sally, 
Gratia,  Francis,  Lucretia  and  Elizabeth*  All  were  then  married 
except  Sally* 

In  those  years  there  were  wide  variations  and  changes  in  use 
of  proper  names,  although  this  was  usually  a  matter  of  spelling 
or  the  complete  adopting  of  a  nickname*  It  may  be  that 
“Lucretia1' ,  in  the  course  of  the  years,  at  some  time  and  for 
some  reason  became  known  as  “Emily”;  the  “Emily  Freeman”  of 
the  1850  census  was  then  70  years  old  indicating  1780  as  her 
birth  year,  which  was  that  of  Lucretia* 

Whether  or  not  Nicholas  did  marry  a  second  time  is  irrevalent 
in  establishing  the  parentage  of  our  Gratia  Freeman.  That 
Lucretia  Babcock  Freeman  was  her  mother  seems  definite,  from 
the  following : 

(1)  A  daughter  of  Nicholas  was  named  “Lucretia”,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  she  and  at  least  the  children  named  before 
her  in  the  will  (including  our  Gratia)  we re  mothered 
by  Lucretia  Babock* 

(2)  Lucretia  Babcock,  born  in  1780,  would  have  been  only 
25  when  our  Gratia  was  born  in  1805* 

(3)  The  first  record  naming  of  "Emily  Freeman”  (with 
Nicholas  and  his  daughter  Sally)  is  that  of  the  1850 
census,  when  Nicholas  was  73* 

(4)  Gr a ti  a  Freeman  Flint  and  her  husband  Daniel  Flint  named 
their  first  child  “Sarah  LUCRETIA." 
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Nicholas  was  a  member  of  the  1st  Baptist  Church  in  East 
VJorcester,  His  older  brother,  Elisha,  also  lived  in 
Worcester  with  his  v/lfe  Lydia  (Reynolds)  and  their  large 
family  of  children*  Several  of  the  children  are  mentioned 
in  the  old  church  records,  Elisha *s  grave  and  tombstone  are 
in  the  Lower  Cemetery,  East  Worcester  (giving  the  date  of 
his  death  as  May  12,  1812,  at  the  age  of  55 )* 

CHILDREN: 

Nicholas1  will  is  on  file  in  the  Surrogated  Court  of 
Otsego  County,  Coonerstown,  N.Y.  (a  copy  is  in  our  genealogy 
box),  It  names  5  daughters  as  his  only  heirs,  for  cash  be¬ 
quests  as  follows  (no  other  property  of  any  sort  is  mentioned): 

"to  my  daughter  Sally  Freeman”  $500, 

And  as  to  "the  remainder  of  my  property  supposing  it 
amount  to  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  Dollars1* 

"to  my  daughter  Gratia  Flint"  $250, 

"to  my  daughter  Frances  Aylesworth  wife  of  John  Aylesworth  - 

$200, 

"to  my  daughter  Lucretia  R*  Smith,  wife  of  James  D.  Smith  - 

$200. 

"and  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  M.  Goodrich  wife  of  Silas 
Goodrich"  -  $200. 

Any  surplus  of  $50.  was  made  an  additional  bequest  to 
daughter  Gratia  Flint,  Any  further  surplus,  still  remaining, 
was  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  five  daughters.  Abram  T. 
Bigelow  v/ as  made  sole  executor. 

Nicholas  also  had  a  SON,  said  Fannie  Raymond  Johnson  (3), 

5.  GRATIA  (GRACIA  -  GRACE)  FREEMAN 

Born  7/27/1805  in  Worcester,  N.Y.  Died  6/5/1893  at  Chicago. 

m.  DANIEL  FLINT  (5)** 

She  and  her  husband,  a  farmer,  made  their  home  in  Carlisle, 
N.Y.  Shortly  after  his  death  in  1832,  she  set  out  for  the  West 
with  her  4  small  children.  The  journey  from  New  York  State  to 
Chicago  was  made  on  the  first  schooner  to  carry  passengers 
voyaging  westward  through  the  Great  Lakes c 
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The  widow  Gratia  Flint  and  her  children  for  a  time  lived 
with  her  brother  who  owned  a  brick  yard  in  Chicago.  Later 
she  and  her  children  moved  to  Waueonda,  Illinois*  All  the 
last  part  of  her  life,  she  lived  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
Eliza  S*  Raymond  (4)  on  Chicago’s  west  side*  Her  great- 
grandson,  Earle  Freeman  Johnson  (2),  remembers  her  as  a  very 
old  lady  who  told  him  stories  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  He 
has  a  4-generation  photograph  of  “Gramma  Flint,”  her  daughter 
Eliza  S.  Raymond  (4),  her  granddaughter  Fannie  Raymond  Johnson 
(3) j  and  her  great-granddaughter  Anne  Raymond  Johnson* 

Gratia  Flint’s  sister,  Frances  Aylesworth  and  her  family 
lived  noc  far  away  from  her,  near  what  is  now  Barrington. 

John  Aylesworth  was  a  farmer  -  ”a  miserly  man,"  says  Fannie 
Johnson,  "who  grudged  his  wife  every  penny."  The  Aylesworth ’s 
sons,  John  and  William  "became  elders  of  the  Christian  Church. 
They  were  fine  men,  and  notable  ministers." 

Gratia  Freeman  Flint  was  a  valiant  and  fine  woman* 
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SOURCE : 

"The  Babcock  Genealogy"  compiled  by  Stephen  Babcock,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City 
(1903 )• 


Our  American  Babcock  families  are  of  English  and  in  all 
probability  of  early  Saxon  origin.  The  name  in  England  was, 
and  still  is,  spelled  "Badcock",  and  was  so  spelled  by  the 
emigrant  ancestor  James  Badcock  in  New  England,  It  was  not 
until  the  will  of  James1  son  John  was  written  in  1685  by  the 
town  council  of  VJesterlv*  Rhode  Island,  using  the  spelling 
"Babcock"  that  such  spelling  was  adopted.  Spelling  even  of 
proper  names  was  in  those  days  very  lightly  regarded 0 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Badcock  family  was  founded 
by  a  Saxon  warrior  in  the  ranks  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  who  came 
to  the  succor  of  the  English  against  the  Piets  and  Scots.  It 
is  said  that  a  Sir  William  Seager,  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  Essex  County  in  1614,  told  of  "Sir  Richard  Badcock"  as  the 
19th  in  descent  from  the  first  holder  of  the  family  mansion. 
Certainly  the  Badcock  family  abounded  and  flourished  in 
Essex  County  at  a  very  early  time# 

A  mansion  called  Badcocks  "exists"  (1903 )  in  the  County 
about  4-1/2  miles  from  Colchester,  although  it  seems  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family  before  1281.  There  is 
also  a  manor  called  Badcocks  at  East  Thorp* 

Family  tradition  has  it  that  a  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Richard,  James  Badcock,  born  about  1580,  lived  at  Wivenhoe 
in  Essex  County  -  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  but 
of  Puritanical  persuasion  who  in  1620  became  an  exile  in 
Leyden,  Holland,  and  thence,  in  1623,  sailed  to  New  England, 
There  is  no  record  of  his  landing  nor  has  any  mention  of  him 
been  found  in  this  country.  Our  emigrant  ancestor  James 
Badcock  was  born  in  1611/12  and  may  have  been  a  son  or  nephew 
of  this  clergyman  James, 

American  and  English  Babcocks  (Badcocks)  have  the  same 
coat  of  arms# 


11.  JAMES  BADCOCK 

Born  (as  stated  in  an  affidavit  by  him)  in  1611/12, 
probably  in  Essex  County,  England,  Died  6/12/1679  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island# 

m#  (1st)  SARAH  —  (11),  who  died  between  1665  and  f 69 • 
(2nd)  Elizabeth  — •  After  James  Badcock* s  death, 
she  married  William  Johnson,  and  settled  in 
Stonington,  Conn# 
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VJhen  James  Bad  cock  first  came  to  America  we  do  not  know# 

The  first  record  of  him  here  is  that  of  February  25,  1642, 
when  he  was  0 admit ted”  an  inhabitant  of  the  "towne"  of 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island  (noone  was  allowed  to  "build  or 
plant"  in  the  town  without  first,  at  town  meeting,  being  voted 
an  "inhabitant".)  He  spent  the  next  20  years  in  Portsmouth# 

At  town  meeting  in  October,  1642,  he  and  a  Richard  Morris 
were  ordered  to  "look  up  all  the  armes  in  the  Towne,  within 
the  month  above  writ"  and  to  "mend  any  which  were  defective 
for  use."  The  owners  were  to  be  fined  5  shillings  if  they 
failed  to  bring  in  their  arms  within  the  allotted  time.  At 
this  same  meeting,  10  acres  of  land  were  ordered  to  be  "laide 
out  to  James  Badcock,  at  the  first  brook  next  the  footpath 
eastward. " 

As  further  indication  of  threat  of  war  at  this  time,  every 
man  was  ordered  to  have  "4  pounds  of  shot  and  2  pounds  of 
powder  lying  by  him  in  readiness"  and  to  be  prepared  "to 
assemble  at  the  beat  of  the  drum." 

In  1648,  James  Badcock  was  made  freeman.  He  often  served 
as  a  juryman,  and  in  1650  v/as  chosen  assessor.  In  1657,  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  seven  to  treat  with  "Indian 
Sachems"  and  to  meet  with  committees  from  other  towns.  He 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  to  "apportion  land  to  those 
that  want  land." 

In  1657,  *58,  and  *59,  he  was  a  member,  for  Portsmouth, 
of  the  General  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
was  one  of  those  appointed  in  1660/61  to  lay  out  highways, 
and  was  designated,  with  others,  to  settle  disputed  land 
boundaries. 

In  June  of  1660,  60  or  more  settlers  of  Newport  organized 
a  company  and  proceeded  to  purchase  from  Indian  Chief  Sosoa 
a  tract  known  as  "Misquamicut",  20  miles  long  and  10  miles 
wide.  The  purchasers  knew  that  this  land  had  been  claimed 
since  1658  by  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  but  appealed  to 
the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  for  protection  against 
"adversaries"  seeking  to  make  inroads  upon  them.  James 
Badcock  and  his  son  John  were  members  of  the  company  -  James 
was  assigned  lot  number  52  in  the  prospective  settlement. 

In  November  1661  the  number  of  "trustees"  of  the  company 
was  increased  from  eight  to  eighteen,  and  James  and  son 
John  were  two  of  those  added. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  new  town  was  in 
March  1662.  The  company  had,  beforehand,  named  James  Badcock 
and  four  others  "appointed  and  commissionated  to  act  for  us 
as  to  the  managing  of  our  affairs  at  Misquamucuk  who  are  to 
discourse  and  answer  to  any  that  shall  come  to  debate  matters 
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with  them*  They,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  forewarn  any  what¬ 
soever  either  to  build  or  sow,  mow  or  fall  timber  upon  that 
tract  of  land.1’ 


Misquamicut  (Misquamicuk )  became  known  as  Westerly,  James 
Badcock  settled  there  in  1662  and  in  1665  sold  his  ’’dwelling 
house,  barn,  orchard*,.”  in  Portsmouth  for  50  pounds® 


The  Colony  of  Connecticut  too  was  now  claiming  the  Westerly 
land,  and  did  not  give  up  its  claim  until  1728e  The  Chief  of 
the  Pequots  (Harmon  Garret)  petitioned  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut,  praying  ’’that  such  men  as  war  hats  and  clothes 
like  Englishmen  but  have  dealt  with  us  like  wolves  and  bears 
may  be  called  to  account,”  In  the  next  few  years,  there  was 
much  trouble  between  the  men  of  Westerly  and  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  including  arrests  by  both  sides,  James  Badcock 
w as  one  of  those  most  involved© 


Westerly  was  incorporated  in  May  1669*  There  were  then  24 
freemen  in  the  town,  these  including  James  Badcock  and  his 
sons  James,  John  and  Job,  James  was  baptized  in  his  59th 
year  by  William  Hiscox  and  united  with  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Church  of  Newport  and  Westerly, 

On  June  12,  1679*  the  day  of  his  death,  he  ’’declared” 
his  will  to  his  sons  John  and  Job  who,  in  the  following 
September,  testified  before  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
at  a  Court  held  at  Westerly,  that  the  will  was  as  their 
father  had  verbally  given  it  to  them. 

In  the  will  as  eventually  written  up  and  recorded,  James 
name  appears  as  Badcock,  but  in  the  records  of  Portsmouth 
and  Westerly  it  is  spelled  in  many  different  ways  -  Badcock, 
Badcooke,  Badcocke,  and  Badcook,  Our  genealogist  Stephen 
Babcock  says  of  him: 

A  man  of  sturdy  integrity  and  of  strong  convictions, 
respected  by  his  neighbors,  honored  and  trusted  as  a 
citizen  and  ready  to  serve  the  community  in  whatever 
capacity  he  was  appointed, 

CHILDREN:  By  his  1st  wife 

James  m.  Jane  Brown 
JOHN  (10) 

Job,  ra.  Jane  Crandall 
Mary,  m,  William  Champ 14 n 
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By  his  2nd  wife 

Joseph  m.  (1st)  Dorothy  Key  (2nd)  Mrs.  Hannah  Coates 

Nathaniel 

Elizabeth 


10. JOHN  BADCOCK  (BABCOCK) 

Born  at  Portsmouth,  R.I*,  1644.  Died  at  Westerly,  R.I.,  1685. 

lit.  i-irtJ-vx  ixriVJlUit  ( J_U  )  ‘‘  v 


Tradition  says  -  persistently  but  apparently  incorrectly  - 
that  John  and  his  Mary  eloped  from  Newport  and  settled  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Paveatuck  River  on  Massatuxet  Cove,  with  no 
neighbors  but  the  friendly  Indians,  and  that  they  were  not  dis¬ 
covered  by  their  parents  for  several  years#  In  contradiction 
of  this,  there  is  authentic  record  that  on  February  22,  1661/2, 
John  and  his  father  were  among  the  18  men  named  to  go  in  March 
and  f,abide  at  Misquamicut  to  be  there  till  November  next  and 
that  5  pounds  be  allowed  to  every  man.'*  John  and  his  father 
James  were  members  of  the  Newport  company  that  founded  the 
town  of  Westerly  (then  Misquamicut)  and  John,  although  then 
only  18,  received  an  allotment  of  land  similar  to  that  of  the 
others#  It  is  true  and  authentic  that  John’s  home  in  Westerly 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Pawcatuk  River  -  near  what  is  now 
Avondale,  Rhode  Island.  Some  of  that  homestead  land  had 
’’never”  (1903)  passed  from  the  ownership  of  Babcocks  who  have 
been  John’s  descendents* 


In  1671  the  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  because  of 
fears  that  Connecticut  Colony  was  alienating  certain  settlers 
of  Westerly,  ordered  that  its  inhabitants  "be  called  on  to  see 
how  they  stand  as  to  their  fidelity  to  his  Majesties  and  to 
this  Colony#”  The  record  shows  that  "James  Badcock  Sr#  and 
John  Badcock,  who  yesterday  did  not  attend,  did  this  morning 
make  their  personal  appearance  and  did  promise  to  stand  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  former  engagements  both  to  his  Majesty  and  this 
Colony.” 

About  this  time  King  Philips  War  broke  out.  Most  of  the 
pioneers  of  Westerly  fled  their  homes  to  take  refuge  on  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island.  No  delegate  from  Westerly  appeared 
in  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  for  five  years,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Fall  of  1676  that  the  Westerly  settlers  began 
to  return  to  their  abandoned  lands*  It  appears  that  John 
Badcock  and  his  family,  however,  remained  in  their  home  in 
Westerly.  Since  it  was  across  the  river  from  Connecticut, 
and  since  he  could  have  no  protection  from  Rhode  Island, 
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he  sought  that  protection  from  Connecticut*  Tradition  says 
that  he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Connecticut  Militia  and  that 
he  took  part  in  the  "Great  Swamp  fight"  in  December,  1675 ♦ 

He  was  among  those  militiamen  of  King  Philips  War  who  received 
a  bounty  from  Connecticut  Colony* 

During  this  war*  John  Badcock  was  made  a  freeman.  In  1678 
he  was  elected  by  the  General  Court  of  Rhode  Island  "Conservator 
of  the  Peace  for  Westerly*"  In  September  1679?  three  months 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  32  others,  including  his 
brothers  James  and  Job,  appeared  at  the  General  Court  of  Rhode 
Island  and  again  took  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  "and 
of  fidelity  to  his  Majesty's  authority  for  this  Colony*"  He 
was  deputy  from  Westerly  to  the  Colonial  Legistlature  in  1682 
and  I6u4<> 

He  died  intestate  and  the  town  council  of  Westerly  wrote 
his  will,  valuing  his  estate  at  790  pounds  3  shillings  ~  the 
largest  recorded  in  the  town  for  many  years*  His  widow  was 
made  guardian  of  the  minor  children  (these  included  all  but 
James).  In  writing  the  will,  the  town  council  spelled  the 
name  Babcock  and  that  spelling  was  from  then  on  used  by  the 
family* 

CHILDREN:  (All  born  in  Westerly  named  in  the  order  mentioned 

in  the  John  Babcock  will)* 

James,  m*  (1st)  Elizabeth  —  (2nd)  Content  Maxson 

Ann 

Mary 

John,  m.  Mary  Champlin 

Job 

George,  m*  Elizabeth  Hall 

Elihu  born,  tradition  says,  on  the  day  of  the  "Great  Swamp 
fight",  12/19/1675 •  Unmarried* 

ROBERT  (9) 

Joseph,  m.  Rebecca  Stanton 

Oliver,  m*  (1st)  Susanna  Clark  (2nd)  Deborah  Knowles* 

9.  ROBERT  BABCOCK 

Born  1678  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island*  Died  8/27/1719* 

m*  (1701)  LYDIA  CRANDALL  (9),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Crandall* 
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In  1693,  Robert  and  his  brothers  Elihu,  Joseph  and  Oliver 
chose  their  brother  Captain  James  to  be  their  guardian*  About 
a  year  later,  having  coma  of  age,  Robert  was  made  a  freeman* 

He  bought  land  in  Westerly  in  17 06/ 07  from  Job  Babcock  Jr«, 
and  in  1710  he  and  ot hers  bought  from  Rhode  Island  the  Maxson 
purchase# 

Robert  and  Lydia  Babcock  are  on  record  in  September,  1712, 
as  members  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of  Westerly 
(1903  known  as  the  First  Hopkinton  Church  of  that  denomination 
at  Ashaway,  R.I.) 

Robert  was  killed  by  "murderous  assault  committed  by  John 
Ross",  and  his  will  was  evidently  written  on  his  death  bed# 

The  report  to  Governor  Cranston  from  the  jury  of  inquest 
states  that  death  was  caused  by  injuries  by  Ross,  who  had  left 
Westerly  by  boat  for  Newport.  To  quote  from  the  report: 

Sur,  I  nede  not  In  struct  your  Honor  butt  hope  that 
If  he  be  at  newport  you  in  your  wisdom  will  take  care 
that  the  said  Ross  be  secured:  Sur,  I  humbly  pray  your 
advice  concerning  the  premeses  and  wather  the  Evidences 
ought  to  be  bound  over  to  the  Cort  before  the  Ross  be 
Taken:  no  more  at  present  but  remain 

Your  most  humble  servant 
Joseph  Stanton,  Justice 

Robert  Babcock Ts  will  is  dated  August  26,  1719,  the  day 
before  he  died,  and  w as  proved  September  7  of  that  year.  His 
personal  property  is  left  to  his  wife  Lydia.  All  his  children 
are  mentioned  except  Remember,  who  was  born  6  months  after  his 
death. 

CHILDREN: 

Mary 

Lydia,  m.  Roger  Elderton 

Robert  by  his  father*s  will,  he  received  all  the  real  estate 

Elihu 

Sarah 

Patience 

Simeon,  m.  Abigail  Hudson.  Moved  to  Coventry,  Conn# 

EZEKIEL  (8) 

Joseph 

Remember 
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80  EZEKIEL  BABCOCK 

Born  6/22/1716  at  Westerly* 

m.  (10/26/1740)  in  Westerly  EUNICE  BILLINGS  (8),  daughter 
of  James  and  Mary  (Hewitt)  Billings*  Eunice  was  born 
in  Stoughton*  Conn**  8/17/1721* 

CHILDRENS 

Elihu,  m®  Elizabeth  Jefferies 

Ma;ry,  m*  in  Stonington  Nathan  Hinckley,  brother  of  the  wives 
of  Robert  and  David  Babcock 
David*  m#  Mary  Hinckley 

Martha,  in*  Nathaniel  Sells ,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev©  Nathaniel 
and  his  1st  wife  Mercy  (Cushing)  Eells©  He  was 
born  in  Stonington  5/9/1735* 

ROBERT  (7) 

7*  ROBERT  BABCOCK 

Born  at  Stonington,  Conn*.  9/17/1753*  Died  at  Albany,  N*Y*, 
12/22/1832* 

m.  at  Stonington  2/27/1780  GRACE  HINCKLEY  (7)>  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  (Wyatt)  Hinckley,  born  at  Stonington 
9/14/1760* 

Robert,  with  his  family  and  his  brothers  Elihu  and  David, 
left  Stonington  for  the  State  of  New  York  in  1794  -  others  say 
in  1803 «  He  and  his  brother  Elihu  served  in  the  Revolution 
on  the  frigate  Trumbull  under  Captain  Saltonstall# 

CHILDREN: 

LUCRETIA  (6) 

Sarah,  m*  Philip  Duel. 

Polly  died  in  the  West*  m*  Philip  Burlingham. 

Robert  died  In  Schenectady,  N*Y*  m.  Esther  Ostrander* 

Patty  died  in  the  West* 

Betsy  died  near  New  York,  N*Y*  m.  Reuben  Holden* 

Russel  m*  Sarah  Fuller* 

Phebe  died  in  Peoria,  Ill*  m*  John  Brown* 

Matilda  died  in  Union,  Broome  County,  N*Y*  m*  Isaac  Pierce 
Lucy  died  Richmonaville,  N.Y*  m*  Samuel  Fuller* 

6*  LUCRETIA  BABCOCK 

Born  1780*  Died  at  Worcester,  N,Y* 

m*  NICHOLAS  VINCENT  FREEMAN  (6)** 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  "The  Eells  Family  of  Dorchester,  Mass,,  in  the  Line 
of  Nathaniel  Eells  of  Middletown,  Conn. ,  with  Notes 
on  the  Lenthall  Family,*1  compiled  by  Frank  Farnsworth 
Starr  for  James  J.  Goodwin.  Hartford,  Conn*  -  1903 • 
(This  includes  none  of  our  Eells  ancestors  later  than 
(10)  Col.  Samuel  Eells  except  for  listing  of  Rev.  John 
Eells  of  New  Canaan  as  one  of  his  children). 

(2)  "Newly  Found  New  Canaan  Records"  by  Vera  C.  Halstead  « 
pages  26  to  36,  The  New  Canaan  Historical  Society 
Annual,  Volume  IV,  number  1,  June  1955 «  (This  as 
concerns  the  Congregational  Church  of  New  Canaan,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Eells  (9)). 

(3)  "Readings  in  New  Canaan  History"  ~  The  New  Canaan 
Historical  Society.  1949.  This  as  concerns  the 

Rev.  John  Eells  (9)  and  Canaan  Parish  and  New  Canaan. 

(4)  Letter  6/26/1956  of  Vera  -  Mrs.  Paul  -  Halstead, 
Librarian  of  the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society  -  with 
genealogical  charts  including  one  of  the  Eells  family 
beginning  with  the  Rev.  John  Eells.  Mrs.  Halstead 
refers  to  "Middletown  Upper  Houses"  page  540,  for 
ancestors  of  the  Rev.  John.  (We  did  not  consult  it). 


Mr.  Starr  conducted  an  extensive  search  in  England  for  early 
Eells  family  records  and  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  book  to 
a  great  many  quotations  from  "abstracts  of  wills  and  administra¬ 
tions,  close  rolls,  chancery  proceedings,  bills  and  answers, 
and  subsidy  rolls"  having  to  do  with  Englishmen  of  the  name# 

He  was  unable  to  determine  the  relationship  of  emigrant  ancestor 
Major  John  Eells  to  any  definite  one  of  the  many  men  mentioned 
in  these  old  English  records.  The  family  was  obviously  of  high 
standing  in  England. 

The  coat  of  arms  shown  as  the  seal,  in  1705,  on  the  will  of 
Major  Samuel  Eells  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  is  the  same  as 
that  made  by  one  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald  from  1571  to 
1588  and  recorded  at  the  College  of  Arms,  London,  on  an 
"Ordinary  of  Arms."  There  is  nothing  in  the  roll  to  indicate 
how  the  design  was  obtained,  nor  when  nor  to  whom  it  was 
granted. 

12. MAJOR  JOHN  EELLS 

Born  in  1575*  Died  in  1653* 

Our  earliest  record  of  him  is  an  order  by  the  town  of 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  of  January  6,  1633 *  "that  Mr.  Hill 
shall  have  that  p'cell  of  ground  adjoyneing  to  his  former  lott 
between©  it  and  John  lies."  In  the  list  of  freemen  "made  at 
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the  Genall  Court  May  14,  1634,"  the  name  of  John  Eells  is 
included*  Records  of  the  First  Church  of  Dorchester  indicate 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  original  church  of  the  town* 

Various  records  of  Dorchester  land  transactions  of  1640  and  . 
for  several  years  after  mention  him  and  land  of  his*  He  is 
referred  to  as  a  "planter**1 

It  has  long  been  a  tradition  in  the  Eells  family  that  this 
emigrant  ancestor,  after  returning  to  England,  became  an 
officer  in  Oliver  Cromwell* s  army.  It  may  be  that  he  was  the 
John  Eeles  of  Pilton,  Dorchester,  England,  whose  will  is  of 
record  dated  September  Ip*  l6p2G 

11  *  MAJOR  SAMUEL  BELLS 

Son  of  Major  John.  Born  5/1/1640  at  Dorchester,  Mass.  Died 
at  Hingham  4/21/1709* 

m.  (1st)  ANNA  (NAN)  LENT  HALL  (11)**  (8/5/1663) 

(2nd)  8/22/1689?  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  Assistant,  Sarah 
North,  widow  of  Edward  North  and  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  Bateman,  all  of  Boston* 

Samuel  when  still  an  infant,  was  taken  back  to  England  by 
his  father  and  is  said  to  have  remained  there  till  about 
21  years  old.  The  first  mention  of  him  after  his  return  to 
America  is  in  the  town  records  of  Milford,  Connecticut  in 
1663  -  "Mr*  Samuel  Eells  of  Milford  and  Anna  Lenthall  weare 
maryed  the  fifth  day  of  august  Sixty  three  by  Captain  Marshal, 
Comisioner  at  Lin."  If  Samuel  Sells  and  his  bride  lived  at 
Lynn  at  all  after  the  marriage,  it  was  for  a  very  short  time* 

At  various  dates  from  November  1666  to  1671  he  served  as  a 
juror  in  the  New  Haven  County  Court  and  in  1668  is  referred 
to  in  the  records  of  the  Court  as  of  Milford.  Mr.  Starr  says 
of  him: 

Early  in  life  he  displayed  abilities  which  were  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his  townsmen  and  he  became  a  prominent  man  at 

home  and  in  the  colony. 

He  joined  the  Congregational  Church  of  Milford  in  May,  1670, 
his  wife  becoming  a  member  two  months  later* 

He  was  deputy  from  Milford  to  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
1677  -  1678,  1681  -  1687,  and  in  1689*  From  1683  to  1687  he 
served  as  Commissioner  for  Milford.  From  1679  to  1681,  he  was 
one  of  the  "Customs  Masters"  of  New  Haven  County,  and  was 
Milfords*  Town  clerk  in  1681  and  from  1686  to  1689* 

Samuel  Eells  served  for  Milford  on  many  committees  -  in  1631 
to  obtain  a  deed  from  the  Indians  to  the  lands  that  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  them  at  various  times  by  the  inhabitants,  in  1685  to 
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establish  tho  boundary  line  bet ween  Milford  and  Derby,  and. 
lafcer.  to  obtain  a  patent  for  Milford  from  the  General  Court© 

In  X6ol  ha  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  New  Haven  County  Court, 
“the  Clerke  being  gone  into  the  Bay©11 

He  was  prominent  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  town  and 
of  Connecticut  Colony©  In  1669?  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
General  Court  as  "Sarjent  of  the  Traine  Band  of  Milford”, 
in  1676  ho  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  and  in  X683  to  Captain 
of  the  company.  During  King  Philips  War,  with  the  help  of 
friendly  Indians,  he  persuaded  a  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy  to  "come  in*”  Had  the  promises  to  them  by  Captain  Eells 
and  Ralph  Evans  woea  kept,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  hostile 
Indians  thereabouts  would  have  followed  the  example  of  this 
band  and  a  good  step  towards  ending  the  war  would  have  been 
accomplished.  But  those  who  “had  mors  power  in  their  hands”, 
despite  all  that  Captain  Eells  and  Church  could  "say,  a^gue, 
plead  or  beg,”  sent  ”some  eight  score”  of  the  band  to  Plymouth, 
where  they  were  sold  and  transported  out  of  the  country© 

Samuel  Eells  was  one  of  four  in  its  forces  to  whom  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut  granted  200  acres  ”&  piece”  for  their 
services  in  the  war© 

Soon  after  his  second  marriage  in  1689,  he  and  his  family 
moved  to  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  The  last  entry  in  Milford 
records  showing  his  name  as  town  clerk  is  dated  October  2, 

1689c  lie  is  mentioned  in  Hingham  town  accounts  in  1697  as 
Captain  and  in  1700  as  Major,  a  title  he  bore  for  the  rest 
of  his  life©  In  1694  he  was  Commissioner  of  Assessments  of 
Hingham,  and  in  1695  a  selectman©  In  1701,  the  Governor 
nominated  him  "Justice  of  the  peace”  of  Suffolk  County, 
the  appointment  confirmed  by  the  Council.  He  was  reappointed 
in  1702  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  his  death© 

In  1705,  he  was  elected  Hinghamb  representative  to  the 
General  Court  at  Boston  and  re-elected  in  17C6©  ”Acts  and 
Resolves  of  the  Province  ox"  Massachusetts”  of  1706  show  his 
appointment,  with  others,  to  join  the  Attorney  General  in 
preparing  a  certain  case© 

There  are  many  entries  of  his  land  transactions  in  the 
records  of  the  time.  In  one  such  record  of  Milford  in  1670 
he  is  referred  to  as  a  "weaver”  in  other  records  as  "merchant©” 
In  his  will,  administered  June  15,  1713,  he  is  described  as 
“shopkeeper.” 

The  place  of  his  burial  is  unknown.  Kis  widow  moved  to 
Scituate  after  his  death  and  made  her  home  with  the  family 
of  the  Rev©  Nathaniel  Eells,  who  was  both  her  step-son  and 
her  son-in-law#  She  died  in  1717* 
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CHILDREN:  (All  by  1st  wife  Anna) 

Samuel  died  young. 

John  died  young. 

SAMUEL  (10) 

John 

Mary 

Robert  died  young. 

Robert 

Nathaniel  married  10/12/1704  Hannah  North,  the  daughter 
of  his  stepmother. 

Patience 


10 .COLONEL  SAMUEL  BELLS 

Born  at  Milford,  Conn.,  9/2/1666.  We  do  not  know  the  date 

of  his  death  -  his  will  is  dated  10/28/1752® 

m.  (1st)  Esther  Oviatt,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Frances 
Oviatt  of  Milford® 

(2nd)  MARTHA  WHITING)  BRYAN  (10)**  on  August  1,  1705* 
this  date  as  given  in  his  father’s  will® 

Wife  Martha  died,  and  Col.  Samuel  Eells  remarried  between 
tho  dates  3/7/1740/41  and  11/16/1741.  On  the  first  of  these 
dates  Samuel  and  MARTHA  Eells  signed  a  deed  as  witnesses;  on 
the  second,  Samuel  and  REBECCA  Eells  witnessed  a  land  con¬ 
veyance  by  Robert  and  Jane  Treat. 

(3rd)  Rebecca  (Rebeckah),  daughter  of  Edvard  and 
Rebecca  (Smith)  Wilkinson  and  widow  of  Samuel  Baldwin® 
The  Baldwins  had  lived  just  across  the  street  from 
Colonel  Eells  and  his  family. 

Milford  land  records  of  1/13/1695/96  show  ”Serg  Samuel 
Eells  propounding  for  a  piece  of  land  twenty  foot  Square” * 

In  December  of  *96  Milford  elected  him  constable,  the  appoint^ 
ment  providing  ”if  Samuel  Eells  haue  occasion  to  goe  to  sea, 
that  he  shall  haue  liberty  to  appoynt  a  deoutie  to  officiate 
in  his  room  in  his  absence,  his  deputie  to  be  fitt  &  capable 
of  pforming  &  executing  the  sd  office.” 

In  1699  he  was  elected  on8  of ‘the  school  committee  and 
auditor  of  the  town  accounts  and  was  re-elected  auditor  in 
1700,  1701,  *05,  ’06,  and  ’07.  He  was  chosen  a  selectman 
in  1701  and  so  served  also  in  1702,  ’07  and  '08.  In  1711 
the  town  granted  ”Maj  Samuel  Eells  and  his  ffamily”  liberty 
to  build  a  pew  for  themselves  ’’next  to  ye  Great  Alley  where 
ye  two  Seats  hindermost  Seats  of  y°  old  Guard  stand.”  And  in 
1730,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  of  the  church  appointed  to 
plan  the  seating  and  to  assign  the  pews  in  ”ye  Lower  Gallery.” 
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He  served  in  1703/04  and  again  in  1712/13  on  a  committee 
to  procure  from  the  General  Court  a  nev;  patent  for  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  a  committee  to  run  boundary  lines  between 
Milford  and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Derby  and  Waterbury. 

In  October,  1718,  he  was  one  of  those  appointed  on  behalf  of 
Connecticut  to  determine  the  boundary  line  between  New  York 
and  Connecticut  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  Massachusetts.  He 
was  one  of  those  given,  in  1705,  the  privilege  of  procuring 
and  exporting  from  the  Colony  timber  for  use  as  masts  in  the 
Royal  Navy® 

Prom  1704  to  1708  he  served  as  deputy  from  Milford  to  the 
General  Court,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  for 
the  last  three  of  those  years.  He  then,  in  1709,  was  elected 
an  Assistant  and  was  continued  as  such  for  31  years® 

In  addition  to  these  many  activities  for  Milford  and  the 
Colony,  including  his  long  service  in  the  General  Court,  he 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  Judge  and  in  the  military 
affairs  of  Connecticut.  The  General  Court  appointed  him,  in 
1702,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Nev/  Haven  County  and  continued 
him  so  until  1705  when  he  was  made  '‘Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Quorum”,  holding  that  office  until  1709.  In  1711,  the 
General  Court  established  a  “Superior  Court  of  Judicature” 
and  appointed  Samuel  Eells  one  of  the  new  Court !s  judges. 

He -was  reappointed  annually  for  28  years,  v/hen,  at  the  age 
of  73 0  he  stepped  do wn  to  become  again,  for  two  years, 

” Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum”  for  New  Haven  County  and 
then  a  further  year  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  v/as  named 
a  Judge  of  the  Nev/  Haven  County  Court  in  1730  and  so  contin¬ 
ued  until  1737,  v/hen  he  declined  to  serve  longer# 

The  record  of  Samuel  Eells  in  the  military  affairs  of 
Milford  and  Connecticut  Colony  begins  with  mention  of  him  as 
”Sergr  Samuel  Eells”  in  a  land  entry  of  January  13,  1695/6® 

In  1699  he  was  Captain  of  Milford's  Trainband;  in  1709  he 
became  Major®  In  1739,  although  then  73  years  old,  he  v/as 
made  Colonel  of  that  regiment  of  Connecticut  Militia#  It 
v/as  not  until  1752,  when  he  v/as  84,  that  a  successor  was 
appointed  to  relieve  him.  In  the  Boston  News  Letter  of 
June  19,  1704  there  appears  this  item; 

Nev/  London  June  15  On  Tuesday  Marched  Capt® 

Samuel  Eells  of  Milford  with  100  men  to  Reinforce 
Major  Whiting  at  N.  Hampton®  This  is  the  21st  day 
of  the  enemie's  French  and  Indians  march  from  Canada 
as  we  are  informed 0 

In  1710  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  War. 

In  1714  he  was  appointed  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  Milford® 
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He  was  included  in  a  committee  in  October  1728  and  again 
in  May  173*+  appointed  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  fort  at 
New  London*  At  its  October  session  in  1727,  the  General 
Assembly  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made  at  New  Haven  on 
the  18th  of  that  month  of  the  accession  of  George  II  to  the 
throne.  The  troops  of  New  Haven  and  Milford  were  ordered 
to  fire  a  salute  on  the  occasion  and  Major  Samuel  Eells  was 
instructed  to  see  that  the  order  was  properly  executed* 

Samuel  Eells  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  1st 
Church  of  Milford 0  He  and  two  sons  were  later  among  those 
who  petitioned  the  N ew  Haven  County  Court  for  relief  from 
their  religious  troubles,  saying  that  they  were  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  faith  according  to  the  established  religion  of  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland  and  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  theological  views  of  the  1st  Church  minister,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Whittlesey o  The  Court  reserved  decision,  hoping 
that  the  petitioners  might  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Whittlesey,  but  the  trouble  continued.  Finally,  in  17*+2, 
the  Court  granted  them  permission  to  erect  a  meeting  house  of 
their  own  and  in  17*+3  Samuel  Eells f  son,  the  Rev.  John  Eells, 
came  from  Canaan  Parish  to  preach  the  first  sermon  in  the 
new  church* 

Samuel  Eells  was  an  extensive  dealer  in  real  estate,  own¬ 
ing  lands  at  Adding  Plain,  Buckingham  Hill,  Grassy  Hill, 
Indian  Side,  Mashes  Hill,  New  Haven  Deers  Delight,  Old  Field 
Hill,  Two  Bit  Purchase,  and  the  Point  and  the  whole  of  Mil¬ 
ford  or  Clark's  Island  of  13  acres* 

Surely  Colonel  Eells  led  a  busy  and  useful  lifej 
CHILDREN:  (By  his  first  wife) 

Samuel  married  Deborah  Burwell*  Lived  in  Milford a 

Esther 

(By  his  second  wife) 


JOHN  (9) 

Nathaniel  married  (1st)  Martha  Stow 

(2nd)  Allice  White 

9*  REV.  JOHN  EELLS 

Born  6/30/1701  at  Milford,  Conn.  Died  10/15/1785  in  Canaan 
Parish* 

m.  (1st)  (l/H/1728)  ANNA  BEARD  (9)  of  Milford,  born 
6/30/1701,  died  5/8/1736,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Mary  Beard.  Buried  in  Parade  Kill  Cemetery,  but  her 
gravestone  is  "now*'  (19*+9)  at  Eells  House,  Milford* 
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(2nd)  (1737)  Abigail  Comstock.  Daughter  of  Moses 
Comstock  of  Norwalk. 

John  Eells  graduated  from  Yale  in  1724,  first  in  his 
class.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  the  church  of  Canaan 
Parish. 

Our  "Readings  in  New  Canaan  History"  gives  much  detail 
about  the  founding  of  Canaan  Parish  by  settlers  of  Norwalk 
and  Stamford.  The  Parish  was  not  incorporated  as  New  Canaan 
until  1801 ;  by  that  time  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state*  settled  later  than  Canaan  Parish,  had  already  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  Canaan* 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Parish  was  held  in  July  1731* 
with  24  in  attendance.  At  their  request,  a  committee  of 
three  from  the  General  Assembly  at  New  Haven  proceeded  to 
select  a  site  for  the  parish  meeting  house©  Of  the  settlers 
in  the  Parish,  20  voted  for  going  ahead  with  the  building  of 
it,  6  against.  A  building  committee  was  appointed  to  let 
out  the  work  "by  the  great,"  or  to  hire  men  by  the  day.  The 
members  taxed  themselves  at  10  pence  on  the  pound,  later  in¬ 
creased  to  19  pence,  from  every  freeholder,  "to  be  collected 
by  stress  if  necessary."  The  stress  was  probably  little 
needed;  the  center  for  every  New  England  community  was  its 
church,  and  every  settler  must  needs  be  associated  with  some 
church  organisation.  For  choice  of  their  first  minister, 
the  members  applied  to  the  Elders  of  the  County  for  advice 
and  were  directed  to  one  John  Eells,  of  Milford.  A  com¬ 
mittee  set  out  to  interview  the  Rev.  John  and  to  arrange 
that  he  come  to  Canaan  Parish  for  a  trial  visit*  After  a 
second  trial,  five  months  later,  he  was  engaged  to  come  to 
the  Parish  for  nine  months,  "on  probation."  This  seemingly 
very  thorough  testing  of  him,  resulted  in  his  being  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  in  January  1733  as  the  church!s  first  minister. 
The  "Society"  thereupon  "pitched  upon  the  second  Wednesday 
to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  fast  and  solemnity  to  God  in  order  to 
prepare  before  the  ordination  which  is  agreed  upon."  And  so 
the  new  minister  was  ordained  and  the  new  church  organized© 

The  church  was  some  30  feet  square,  with  one  tier  of  gal¬ 
leries.  It  was  built  of  hewn  timbers  and  slats,  with  rough 
clapboards.  The  floor  was  of  rough,  hand-sawn  boards.  At 
first  it  was  unsealed,  but  in  1735  the  walls  were  finished 
with  lath  and  plaster.  The  pews  were  rude  benches  set  in 
tiers.  There  was  no  heat  provided  for  "the  LordTs  House," 
except  foot  stoves.  On  a  cold  winter  day,  the  water  would 
freeze  in  the  baptismal  bowl.  All  business  of  the  Parish 
was  conducted  in  the  meeting  House# 

In  1732  there  were  47  members  of  the  church,  30  from  the 
Norwalk  side  who  came  over  from  Clapboard  Hill  and  Busby 
Ridge,  17  from  the  Stamford  side  from  as  far  off  as  Davenport 
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Ridge.  On  foot  and  on  horseback  they  came,  over  the  bridle 
paths;  there 'were  no  carriages  till  some  100  years  later. 

None  stayed  away.  The  men  carried  guns©  Each  member  had 
to  sit  according  to  rate  and  dignity  -  a  committee  assigned 
the  pews,  called  "dignifying  the  meeting  house." 

It  was  customary  that  a  church  provide  its  pastor  with  a 
home©  Canaan  Parish,  therefore,  for  about  20  pounds,  bought 
for  the  Revo  Eells  that  "Mansion  House"  that  had  been  built 
by  John  Benedict  Jr.  for  his  son  John,  some  eight  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  deed  for  the  home,  with  18-1/2  acres  of  land,  was 
presented  to  the  pastor  on  the  day  of  his  ordination.  The 
house  was  still  standing  200  years  later. 

So  John  Eells  began  his  ministry  of  the  Parish  in  June  of 
1733)  at  a  weekly  salary  of  what  amounted  to  $6©20o  But, 
alas,  he  was  an  eccentric  man,  w ith  a  wild  sense  of  humor 
that  much  disconcerted  his  congregation.  Tradition  has  it 
that  he  told,  very  earnestly  and  seriously,  of  approaching 
his  home  one  moonlit  night,  to  be  startled  by  a  great  noise 
and  commotion  in  an  adjoining  field.  Hurrying  towards  it, 
he  looked  over  the  fence  to  find  that  the  buckwheat  that  had 
lately  been  sown  was  growing  so  fast  and  pushing  through  the 
ground  at  so  amazing  a  rate  that  it  was  scattering  dirt  and 
stones  all  about.  When  reproved  for  such  prevarication,  he 
explained  that  he  did  not  consider  it  deceit  to  tell  what 
no  one  could  be  foolish  enough  to  believe. 

One  night,  further  says  tradition,  a  young  couple  came  to 
his  home  during  a  thunderstorm  to  be  married.  It  was  late 
and  the  Rev.  Eells  had  retired.  Erom  a  window  he  called  out, 
asking  who  they  were  and  what  they  wanted.  Their  need  ex¬ 
plained,  Mr,  Eells  told  them  "Come  around  under  the  window 
here  and  I'll  marry  you."  They  came.  He  then  remarked  that 
it  was  customary  to  pray,  but  it  was  not  essential;  that  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  was  usual,  but  it  too  was  not  essential. 

He  directed  them  to  join  hands  and  proceeded  with  this  as 
his  marriage  service: 

Under  this  window,  in  stormy  weather, 

I  join  this  man  and  woman  together. 

Let  none  but  him  wh o  made  the  thunder 
E'er  part  these  married  two  asunder. 

The  gsoom  remarked  "It  is  customary  now  to  pay  you  a  dollar, 
but  it  is  not  essential.  Goodnight." 

After  eight  years  of  his  service  as  its  pastor,  the  Society 
became  so  irked  at  Mr.  Eells'  tall  stories  and  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  his  levity  about  solemn  matters  that  it  was  deemed  best 
he  resign.  And  so,  in  1741,  he  ended  this,  his  only,  ministry. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  an  able,  learned  man.  "We  are  happy 
to  be  assured,"  says  historian  Charlotte  Chase  Fairley,  "of 
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his  having  not  a  single  eccentricity  which  stained  his  char¬ 
acter  or  scars  his  memory." 

His  successor*  the  Rev*  Mr.  Sulliman,  was  also  found  to 
arouse  "unease*  in  the  Canaan  Pariah  congregation  and,  in 
1769,  the  membership  voted  his  dismissal*  He  appealed  to 
the  legislature  at  Hartford  which  had  control  of  the  Church* s 
affairs  but  the  committee  sent  to  restore  peace  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  decided  that  could  better  be  obtained  by 
Mr*  Sulliman* s  leaving  his  ministry*  He  was  thereupon  dis¬ 
missed  by  mutual  consent® 

Mrr  Eells,  after  his  resignation*  continued  to  live,  for 
the  44  years  until  his  death,  in  Canaan  Petrish  in  the  home 
on  Clapboard  Hill  that  had  been  given  him.  He  busied  himself 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate*  Prospering  in 
this,  he  added  to  his  income  by  the  proceeds  of  a  sawmill 
that  he,  with  others,  was  granted  the  right  to  build  Mnear 
the  gristmill. ** 

The  records  of  deaths  for  1785  show  that  of  the  Rev. 

Mr*  Bells,  on  October  15th,  who  "died  of  old  age,  82  years, 
the  first  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  place." 

CHILDRENS 

We  know  of,  by  his  first  wife  Anna  Beard: 

JEREMIAH  (8) 

Anna 

Martha  m.  Stephen  Hoyt 

By  his  second  wife  Abigail  Comstock  we  know  of: 

Moses  m*  Abigail  Reed* 

James  Trowbridge.  James  built  a  schoolhouse  in  the  corner 
of  his  yard  on  Clapboard  Hill  Road  that  became  a  popular  pri¬ 
vate  school  where  young  men  received  a  very  good  education* 
Some  were  boarding  scholars  from  New  York*  In  later  years, 
girls  also  were  admitted  and  James  Eells  was  assisted  by  his 
oldest  daughter  Amanda* 

Three  sons  of  the  Rev*  John  Eells  are  listed  on  the  1777  roll 
of  the  Canaan  Parish  Company  in  the  Revolution* 

8.  LIEUTENANT  JEREMIAH  BEARD  EELLS 

Born  in  Milford  1732*  Died  in  New  Canaan  11/12/1815* 

m.  LOIS  BENEDICT  (8)**  on  11/28/1754* 
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Probably  with  his  marriage  in  view,,  Jeremiah,*  in  April 
of  his  wedding  year,  bought  a  house,  with  6  acres  of  land, 
barn,  and  fruit  trees,  near  the  top  of  Clapboard  Hill, 
from  Abraham  Hoyt  for  the  sum  of  90  pounds e 

He  was  somewhat  of  a  land  speculator;  he  bought  consid¬ 
erable  land  and  in  l??5*  received  a  very  important  20  acres 
from  his  father  in  the  center  of  Canaan  Parish,  acquired 
by  the  Rev.  John  in  1736 «,  Jeremiah  sold  this  acreage  in 
1797  to  his  son  Jonathan  for  300  pounds® 

Lieutenant  Jeremiah  and  Lois  Benedict  Eells  are  buried 
in  Center  Street  Cemetery,  New  Canaan,  The  inscription  on 
his  tombstone  reads  ”My  dear  children  strive  to  seek  the 
Lord  that  your  souls  may  be  blessed.” 

CHILDREN: 

JOHN  (7) 

Jeremiah  m.  Mehitabel  Mervinne.  Perhaps  also  a  2nd  wife. 

Anna 

Lois 

Martha  m.  John  Butler. 

Sarah 

Dinah  m.  Daniel  Butler. 

Samuel  m.  Hannah  Gray. 

Nathaniel  m.  Elizabeth  Beard® 

Beard  m.  Martha  Taylor® 

James  Trowbridge  m.  Nancy  Comstock* 

Betsy  m.  Josiah  Smith* 

7*  JOHN  EELLS 

Born  11/6  or  16/1755*  Died  5/1/1832. 

m.  (11/21/1782)  ANNA  MEAD  ( 7 )**  daughter  of  General  John  Mead. 

John  was  a  private  in  Captain  Daniel  Benedicts  company  of 
the  9th  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Militia  in  the  Revolution,  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Mead  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  later  General  John  Mead.  John  Eells  later  served 
as  a  corporal  in  Captain  Schofield’s  company  in  the  same  regi¬ 
ment*  ("Annals  of  Connecticut  in  the  Revolution”)* 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  John  and  Anna  (Mead)  Eells 
moved  to  Walton,  N.Y*,  where  they  lived  many  years* 

CHILDREN : 

ANNA  (6) 

John  m.  (1st)  E.  Reynolds.  (2nd)  C.  Hibbard 

Benjamin  B«  nn  Hannah  Hanford* 
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Mead  m,  M.  P,  Johnson. 

Samuel  m..  (1st)  Nancy  Webster  (2nd)  Sarah  B*  Leal, 
Mary  nu  H,  Griswold* 

Jeremiah  Ba 

Allan  m.  M.  Starkey* 

6*  ANNA  SELLS 

ttXiW'  til—  III  I T  i  I  l  l  ■■Itliw 

Born  12/2/1783.  Died  3/30/1855. 
m.  (6/21/1801)  LEWIS  RAYMOND  (6)** 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  "Genealogical  History  of  the  Town  of  Reading,  Mass®,” 
by  Hon®  Lilley  Eaton,  Alfred  Madge  and  Son,  Printers, 
Boston,  1874 e 

(2)  Eleanor  C.  Bishop  (Mrs®  C®  Nelson  Bishop),  "Geneal¬ 
ogical  Research",  55  Lowell  Street,  Reading,  Mass** 

The  Swains  were  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
families  of  the  colonial  days  of  Reading,  Massachusetts. 

.JEREMIAH  Sli  A  IN .  founder  of  the  family,  was  among  Readingfs 
first  settlers;  he  came  to  Reading  before  its  incorporation 
in  1644,  probably  from  Charleston,  where  he  is  known  to  have 
been  in  1638.  His  home  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Reading* s 
1st  parish.  His  wife  MARY  is  recorded  in  1648  as  a  member 
of  Reading*s  1st  Congregational  Church*  In  1650,  "Goodman" 
Swain  was  given  4  acres  of  land  by  the  town,  and  in  1652  he 
was  included  in  the  earliest  complete  list  of  the  men  of 
Reading,  for  a  general  division  of  lots  by  the  town* 

He  died  in  1657  or  1658.  His  children  are  listed  in 
Eaton  as  Mary,  JEREMIAH,  John,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah* 

MAJOR  JEREMIAH  SWAIN.  born  in  1643  and  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  family,  became  the  4th  Captain  of  the  "Reading  Infantry 
Company"  that  seems  to  have  been  organised  at  the  time  of  the 
town*s  incorporation  in  1644.  He  was  included  in  1665  in  the 
division  of  land  of  "The  Great  Swamp"  and  is  listed  in  166? 
as  the  owner  of  one  of  Reading* s  59  houses* 

In  1675  he  took  part  in  King  Phillips  War  and  was  anpointed 
by  the  Court  a  Captain  of  Massachusetts  troops.  In  1688  he 
appears,  now  "Major  Swain?*,  as  among  the  citizens  contributing 
to  build  a  new  Meeting  House  and  in  1692  was  included  in  a 
division  of  land  by  the  town.  Eaton  tells  us  that  he  had  a 
high  military  reputation  throughout  the  Colony.  He  was  a 
physician  and  a  very  "useful  citizen  both  in  civil  and  in 
professional  life." 

Of  the  children  of  Major  Jeremiah  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
we  know  only  of  a  son 

JEREMIAH  SWAIN  and  that  this  Jeremiah  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  had  a  son 

JEREMIAH  SWAIN,  born  in  1693*  He  married  Priscilla  Burnap, 
and  their  children  are  named  by  Eaton  as  Joseph,  Lydia, 
Elizabeth,  Tabitha  "and  others"i 
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JOHN  SWAIN  -  A  John  Swain  is  recorded  as  one  of  the 
Reading  men  who  suffered  most  from  the  epidemic  of  “throat 
distemper*1  that  prevailed  so  alarmingly  in  1736  and  *37 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  New  England*  Many  in  Reading 
died  of  it*  John  Swain  lost  6  children  within  2  months  and 
his  wife  died  of  it  soon  after*  The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  appointed  a  public  ‘'Fast**  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  mortality  of  the  epidemic© 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  SWAIN  •  who  may  have  been  the  same  as  he  who  was 
so  sadly  bereft  in  the  epidemic  was  included  in  the  expedition 
sent  to  Nova  Scotia  and  served  in  the  ensuing  renewal  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Massachusetts  furnished  most  of  the 
troops  for  the  expedition  -  a  very  successful  one  that  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Louisburg  and  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton* 

REV*  JEREMIAH  SWAIN,  Reading  Schoolmaster,  son  of  this  Cap- 
tain  John,  was  in  1750  ordained  as  pastor  at  VJest  Wenham*  He 
had  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1744* 

8«  JOHN  SWAIN 

Died  about  1774* 

m*  (1st)  MARY  PERKINS  (8)  (2nd)  —  (3rd)  Sarah  — ~ 

We  do  not  know  the  parentage  of  this  John,  grandfather  of  our 
ancestress  Mary,  from  among  the  many  Swain  families  descended 
from  Jeremiah,  the  first  of  them  in  early  Reading.  John  was  a 
favorite  name  of  the  Swains  -  that  early  Jeremiah fs  sons  were 
Jeremiah  and  John* 

John  Swain1 s  will  is  dated  June  25,  1767*  and  was  presented 
for  probate  January  25,  1774  -  a  copy  is  in  our  genealogy  box* 

It  makes  no  bequests  to  his  two  older  sons,  John  and  Joseph,  ex¬ 
cept  to  each  one-third  of  his  wearing  apparel;  it  explains  that 
“they  haveaueh  of  them  received  his  portion  out  of  my  Estate 
already,  John  in  buildings  and  land,  and  Joseph  in  a  liberal 
education. “  To  his  beloved  wife  Sarah  he  bequeaths  his  “Riding 
Chair,11  his  “Silver  Tankard,”  and  all  his  “Indoor  movables  and 
household  goods  of  every  kind  besides,  excepting  and  removing 
such  household  stuff  as  was  my  second  wives,**  also  “the  use  and 
improvement  of  my  clock  during  her  widowhood but  after  her  de¬ 
cease  or  marriage  it  shall  pass  to  his  son  Nathaniel#  All  his 
other  property  he  leaves  to  wife  Sarah  and  son  Nathaniel,  Sarah 
to  have  a  life  interest  in  one-half  of  the  land  and  buildings  - 
Nathaniel  to  own  all,  after  her  death.  Nathaniel  is  to  receive 
“all  the  indoor  movables  and  household  goods  of  every  kind  that 
are  yet  remaining  at  his  mothers •“  Nathaniel  is  made  executor; 
the  will  is  witnessed  by  Oliver  Swain,  Benjamin  Brown  and  Jotham 
Walton. 

CHILDREN: 

JOHN  (7)  Joseph  Nathaniel 
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7®  JOHH  .SWAIN- 

Born  in  Heading  12/16/1721* 

m.  (1st)  Sarah  —  who  died  5/7/1753;  (2nd)  on  4/11/175 4 
HEPS IB AH  NURSE  (7) 

On  May  1,  1777,  John  was  "dismissed"  (transferred)  from  the 
1st  Parish  Church  of  Reading  to  the  2nd  Church  of  Andover. 

CHILDRENS  Of  1st  wife  Sarah 

David  Jonathan 

John  died  young.  Sarah 

John 

Of  2nd  wife  Hepsibah  Nurse 

Joseph  MARY  (6)  Elisabeth 

6.  MARY  SWAIN 

Born  in  Reading  12/6/1757. 

m.  4/20/1784  BENJAMIN  FLINT  (6)**,  a  farmer  of  North  Reading* 

Knowing  of  this  marriage  and  its  date  from  our  Flint  genealogy 
but  having  no  other  information  about  ancestress  Mary  Swain,  we 
wrote  to  the  town  clerk  of  Reading,  asking  him  to  search  his 
records  for  a  Mary  Swain  born  at  a  date  that  would  have  made  her 
of  marriageable  age  in  1784.  He  found  two  -  both,  as  it  proved, 
granddaughters  of  our  John  Swain  (8).  Our  helper,  the  Reading 
genealogist  Mrs.  Bishop,  found  that  the  younger  Mary,  born  very 
appropriately  July  22,  1766,  daughter  of  Nathaniel,  could  not 
have  been  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Flint,  and  that  all  available 
data  points  to  the  older  Mary,  born  in  1757,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel’s  brother  John,  as  our  Mary  Swain* 

This  Mary  was,  to  be  sure,  26  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  and  her  family  had  moved,  some  ?.  years  before,  from 
Reading  to  Andover.  However,  Andover  is  only  about  11  miles 
from  Reading  &x$d  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  Mary  Swain  of 
Andover  and  Benjamin  Flint  of  Reading,  who  grew  up  together 
in  Reading,  who  were  of  the  same  age  and  both  of  old  Reading 
families,  should  have  married* 

Benjamin  and  Mary  Flint  left  Reading  to  settle  in  Svanzey, 

New  Hampshire* 
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SOURCE : 

"History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Mead  Family  of  Fairfield 
County  Connecticut ,  Eastern  New  York*  We stern  Vermont,  and 
Wes  tern  Pennsylvania,,  from  AeD*  llBO  to  1900"  by  Spencer 
Pe  Mead,  published  by  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  N.Y.,  1901* 

Genealogist  Spencer  Mead  tells  us  that,  according  to 
"History  of  the  Norman  people  and  their  existing  descend¬ 
ants  in  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States  of 
America’1  (King  and  Co*,  London,  1871*),  the  names  Mead, 

Meade,  Mede  and  Meads  are  all  variations  in  the  translat¬ 
ing  mio  English  of  the  old  Norman  name  "de  Prato®”  From 
this  same  source  he  tells  us  of  various  de  Prato s  of 
Normandy  and  England  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  includ¬ 
ing  a  Hervey  de  Prato  who  was  King  John*s  "faithful  knight” 
and  whose  brother  was  given  "custody”  of  Rouen  Castle® 

The  first  of  the  family  in  England  to  bear  the  translated 
name  Meade  is  recorded  as  Thomas  Meade  Esq®  who  settled  in 
Elmdon,  County  of  Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI®  A  son, 
also  Thomas,  purchased  in  1578  "Wendon  Lofts",  that  estate 
remaining  in  the  family  until  1772®  There  "is,”  (in  1901) 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  at  Elmdon,  "an  ancient 
and  magnificent  monument"  in  memory  of  "Thomas  Meade  Esq*, 
Justice  of  the  Kingfs  Bench,  by  his  most  faithful  wife 
Joan”,  this  giving  May,  1585  as  the  time  of  his  death* 

Mr*  Spencer  Mead  tells  of  many  Mead  or  Meade  families  of 
old  England  -  this  Thomas  Meade  line,  a  John  Meade  line, 
and  others*  They  were  large  landowners;  they  often  bore 
the  title  of  "Sir,"  or  "Knight,”  or  "Esq."  To  none  of  these 
families  can  genealogist  Mead  directly  connect  the  emigrant 
ancestors  to  America,  Gabriel  and  (our)  William  Mead* 


12*WILLIAM  MEAD 

Born  about  1600  in  England.  Died  about  1663  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

m.  (about  1635)- — ,  who  died  9/19/1667. 

It  seems  that  in  April  1635  Gabriel  ("Goodman")  and 
William  Mead  sailed  from  Lydd,  County  of  Kent,  England,  in 
the  ship  "Elizabth"  (Captain  Stagg),  and  landed  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

Gabriel  stayed  in  Massachusetts  and  became  the  ancestor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Meads.  William  followed  the  tide  of 
western  movement  into  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  first 
English  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  Windsor,  in  1633}  that 
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at  Wethersfield  followed  soon  after*  William  probably  first 
settled  at  Wethersfield,  but  in  1 640,  as  one  of  a  group  of 
planters  from  Wethersfield ,  he  moved  to  Stamford  and  became 
one  of  its  first  42  land  proprietors,,  In  1641,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  by  the  town  a  home  lot  and  5  acres  of  land* 

CHILDREN: 

Joseph  ku  Mary  Brown  of  Stamford© 

Martha  m*  John  Richardson  of  Stamford© 

O'OHN  (11) 

There  was  probably  a  further  son® 

11 ©JOHN  MEAD 

Born  about  1634©  Died  2/5/1699# 

m.  HANNAH  POTTER  (11)  of  Stamford,  daughter  of  William  Potter 

In  the  Spring  of  1657,  the  brothers  Joseph  and  John  moved  to 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  where,  in  1658,  Joseph  became  Assistant 
Justice  of  the  town.  John,  in  1660,  moved  to  Greenwich,  Con¬ 
necticut,  bought  land  and  houses  in  the  town,  and  is  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  our  Greenwich  Meads*  John’s  father-in-law,  William 
Potter,  owned  Shippan  Point  and  through  this  relationship  John 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  property* 

In  1670  John  became  a  freeman;  he  v/as  a  member  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1679,  '80  and  *86® 

The  first  settlement  of  Greenwich  was  at  Elizabeth  Neck  (now 
Sound  Beach),  but  about  1672  a  number  of  persons  bought  from 
the  Indians  "Miosehasseky"  (Horseneck)  in  the  vest  part  of  the 
town  -  now  Greenwich  borough.  John  was  one  of  the  2 7  purchas¬ 
ers,  who  became  Hthe  proprietors  of  1672*" 

This,  the  first  cf  our  John  Mead  ancestors  was  described  by 
his  great-grandson  General  John  Mead  as  having  been  "a  prom¬ 
inent  citizen,  respected  by  all  not  only  for  his  even  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  also  for  his  energy  and  decision  of  character. 11  As 
an  indication  of  his  character,  tradition  tells  us  this  story: 

When  quite  an  old  man,  riding  to  the  mill  at  Dumpling 
Pond  for  his  grist,  he  encountered  an  old  Quaker  trudg¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  laden  with  a  heavy  "budget."  In  a 
spirit  of  kindness,  John  offered  to  take  the  burden  on 
his  horse  and  thus  give  the  weary  wayfarer  a  lift*  "No," 
cried  the  Quaker,  "thee  don’t  get  my  bundle,  for  I  can 
read  mens  thoughts.  Thee  wants  to  get  my  bundle,  and 
then  thee ’ll  run  off*  Thee  don’t  get  my  bundle*"  "Very 
well,"  John  answered,  and  so  they  went  on  until  they  came 
to  the  Mianus  River.  Now  the  Quaker  really  was  in  trouble; 
how  could  he,  dryshod,  cross  a  river  two  to  three  feet 
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deep?  John  again  offered  a  lift,  and  this  time  the 
Quaker  accepted.  With  the  bundle  mounted  in  front  and 
the  Quaker  behind,  they  rode  on  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Pretending  to  adjust  his  stirrup,  John  took 
the  Quaker  by  the  heel  and  tipped  him  off  into  the 
water.  Angrily,  the  Quaker  gathered  a  handful  of  stones 
and  was  about  to  pelt "John  with  them  but  was  restrained 
by  the  threat  that,  did  he  do  so,  the  bundle ,  too,  would 
go  into  the  river.  "For,"  said  John,  MI  asked  you  to 
ride,  kindly  in  the  first  place,  when  you  refused.  But 
at  the  second  time  of  asking,  I  intended  to  do  as  I  have 
just  done."  He  rode  on#  leaving  the  Quaker  in  the  river 
a iid  the  bundle  on  the  further  shore* 


CHILDREN: 

JCHN  (10)  -  The  Mead  families  often  carried  on  for  genera¬ 
tions  the  naming  of  the  eldest  son  after  his 
father.  There  were  five  such  generations  of 
John  Mead,  beginning  with  this  eldest  son  of 
John  (11).  The  final  such  (eldest  son  of  the 
General)  also  had  a  son  John,  but  this  time 
not  the  eldest  but  the  youngest. 

Joseph 

Hannah  m.  John  Schofield  of  Stamford. 

Ebenezer  m.  Sarah  Knapp  of  Stamford.  Here  again  we  have 

a  long  Eine  of  eldest  sons  named  after  their 
fathers  -  eight  such  generations  of  Ebenezer s« 
The  eighth  died  on  his  third  birthday e „ . . .In 
1696,  this  Ebenezer  was  appointed  by  the  town 
of  Greenwich  to  keep  "a  place  of  publik  enter¬ 
tainment  for  man  and  beast."  The  old  tavern 
stood  on  the  same  site  for  nearly  200  years 
and  has  a  history  of  many  episodes  linked  with 
colonial  wars  and  the  Revolution,  and  occuring 
within  its  walls  and  quaint  rooms.  Fbr  its 
building,  the  laths  we re  split  with  an  axe  and 
the  nails  were  made  by  the  village  blacksmith. 
An  immense  wine  closet  in  its  cellar  was  well 
stocked  "to  gladden  the  hearts  of  ye  travel¬ 
lers  as  well  as  ye  soldiers."  The  tavern  was 
torn  down  in  1886  to  make  way  for  the  "present 
(1901)  Presbyterian  Church.  Many  relics  of 
its  past  years  were  uncovered.....  In  1686, 
the  Indians  sold  to  Ebenezer  almost  their  last 
acres  in  the  town  of  Greenwich. 

Jonathan  m.  Martha*- 

David,  probably  the  twin  of  Jonathan* 

Benjamin  m.  (1st)  Sarah  Waterbury  of  Stamford, 

(2nd)  Rachael  Brown  of  Rye,  N.Y. 

Nathaniel 

Samuel 

Abigail 

Mary 
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Among  %>w  2 oo  ©r  a©?-*  Hoods  uta®  £engft$  Eft  tbe  Revolution 
In  ouf  for©  as  were*  Ssno^i  t&ro®  desaendants  of  this 
John  (II)  ®  General  Jabi*  Hsad  whose  oases  to?  was  eldest  son 
John§  Captain  James  Head  of  Vermont^  ctegeondad  from  Mch  soft 
Jonathan g  and  lieutenant  Colonel  Matthew  Maae&p  of  Hbswalk^ 
Gonnef>  a  descendant  ©f  2nd  &on  Joseph® 

IQ© JOHN  MEAD 

Born  about  1658©  Died  5/12/1693© 

cu  (1681)  RUTH  HARDY  (10)  daughter  of  Bichard  Hardy  of 
Stamford,  Conn® 

In  1687  John  was  elected  constable?  of  Greenwich,  wiho  most 
remunerative  and  important  office  in  the  gift  of  the  townsmen©” 
He  served  also  as  a  deputy  from  Greenwich  to  the  Connecticut 
Assembly©  In  1691  John  and  his  father  were  appointed  a  corn® 
mittee  to  procure  materials  to  build  a  new  meeting  house;  it 
was  erected  on  the  site  where  the  1st  Congregational  Church 
of  Greenwich  "now*1  (1901)  stands# 

When  John  died  in  1693  at  the  age  of  about  35*  a  special 
town  meeting  was  called  and  a  resolution  was  passed  deploring 
the  loss  of  so  "estimable  an  officer  and  citizen©" 

CHILDREN: 

JOHN  (9) 

Jonathan 

Elizabeth 

Nathan 

9.  JOHN  HEAD 

Born  10/7/1682.  Died  1759. 

m.  (1724)  ELIZABETH  LOCKWOOD  (9)  of  North  Greenwich# 

John  remained  in  Horseneck  where,  in  1735*  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  Captain  of  the  West  Company  or  Trainband.  He  served 
as  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly,  from  Greenwich.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  about  7?  and  left  two  wills,  one  containing  the  preamble  and 
covering  his  personal  property  and  miscellaneous  possessions, 
the  other  disposing  of  his  real  estate.  Here  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  so  many  of  the  old  wills,  the  preamble  seems  to 
shed  an  interesting  light  upon  the  character  and  attitude  of 
those  days,  and  we  quote  it: 

Whereas  I,  John  Mead  Senior  of  greenwich  in  ye 
Collonie  Connecticut,  though  at  present  in  reason¬ 
able  health,  yet  being  sencable  of  my  bodyly  weak¬ 
ness  and  Infirmity  of  ould  eage  and  not  Knowing  the 
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daye  of  my  departure  out  of  this  world ,  do  make  this 
my  Last  will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  folloi^ing. 

First,  I  Commit  my  Soul  into  ye  hands  of  Allmity  God, 
hopeing  for  saluation  from  the  Riches  of  His  Grace  thru 
the  allone  merrits  of  Jesus*  Also,  I  Comit  my  body  to 
yo  Earth  decently  to  be  buried  and  there  to  rest  unto 
the  Resurection  of  the  Just*  And  for  my  wuldly  Estate 
both  Reall  and  personall,  I  dispose  of  it  as  followeth*  . 

CHILDREN: 

JOHN  (8) 

Nathaniel  m.  (1st)  Charity  Bush, 

(2nd)  Hannah  (Seymour)  Hobby,  widow  of  David 
Hobby* 

Seth  m.  Deborah  Disborough# 

Matthew  (Captain)  m.  Mary  Bush* 

8.  GENERAL  JOHN  MEAD 

i 

Born  about  1725*  Died  12/3/1790  in  Horseneck* 

m*  (1st)  (1752)  MARY  BRUSH  (8)**  (2nd)  Mehitabel,  widow 

of  Jonathan  Peck,  daughter  of  —  Blackman* 

General  Mead  was  given  his  first  military  commission  in 
1 757*  as  a  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Company  or  Trainband  of 
Greenwich;  in  1767  he  was  promoted  to  Captain,  At  the  start 
of  the  Revolution,  King  George  sent  him  a  commission  as 
Captain  in  the  British  forces  -  this  he  declined  and  on 
May  13 t  1773>  he  entered  our  army  as  Major  of  the  9th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Connecticut  Militia*  Three  weeks  later  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel;  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General  three  years  before  the  war  ended* 

He  served  at  the  Brooklyn  front  and,  in  August  1776,  at 
the  battle  of  Long  Island.  In  the  retreat  from  New  York, 
he  had  command  of  the  last  detachment  of  our  troops  that 
left  the  city*  In  September  of  *76,  he  was  posted  at  Harlem 
Heights  and  remained  there  until  the  battle  of  White  Plains 
in  October*  Through  most  of  the  rest  of  the  war,  he  had  com¬ 
mand  at  Horseneck  (Greenwich)  and  of  a  large  territory  around 
it,  taking  part  in  many  engagements* 

Apart  from  his  military  service,  John  Mead  was  active  in 
the  affairs  of  Connecticut*  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  for  eight  years  before  the  war,  continuing  so 
during  the  war  and  thereafter  until  1783,  two  years  before 
his  death*  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Fairfield  County 
from  1769  Until  1 774*  He  spent  his  whole  life  in  Horseneck 
(Greenwich)  where  he  had  a  large  farm  -  his  was  almost  the 
first  home  in  Greenwich  village,  and  was  standing  Uup  to 
within  a  very  few  years’*  (of  1901)* 
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In  character  he  was  very  firm  and  decided ,  sometimes  severe 
but,  like  all  the  Meads,  exceedingly  just*  He  was  a  short  man, 
and  very  fleshy*  The  story  is  told  that  his  tailor,  having 
made  him  a  vest,  "by  way  of  experiment  buttoned  it  around  him¬ 
self  and  four  other  men.'1 

During  the  Revolution,  General  Mead’s  home  was  repeatedly 
raided  and  plundered  by  Tory  troopers  and  "Cowboys”  (lav/less 
guerillas  loyal  to  neither  side  but  preying  particularly  upon 
the  Americans  )e  His  cattle  were  driven  off,  his  buildings 
torn  to  pieces,  his  fences  burned  and  the  lives  of  his  family 
endangered*  The  story  of  one  such  raid  especially  concerns 
the  General fs  young  daughter  ANNA  (our  8)  and  we  have  included 
it  in  our  tale  of  her*  General  Mead  v/as  eventually  compelled 
to  move  his  family  to  New  Canaan;  Connecticut  later  gave  him 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  Ohio  (it  then  considered,  however, 
to  be  of  little  value)* 

The  General’s  will  is  dated  about  two  months  before  his 
death*  Again  \\re  yield  to  the  temptation  to  quote  an  old  will 
preamble  -  Here  is  that  of  his : 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  I  John  Mead  of  Greenwich  in 
the  County  of  Fairfield  and  State  of  Connecticut,  being 
sick  and  weak  in  body  but  of  a  sound  disposing  mind  and 
memory,  thanks  be  to  God  for  the  same,  and  calling  to 
mind  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die,  and 
not  knowing  how  short  my  time  may  be  in  this  world,  do 
make  and  publish  this  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
following,  and  first  of  all  I  give  up  my  soul  to  God 
that  gave  it,  hoping  to  receive  salvation  through  the 
merits  of  my  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  my  body  I  commit  to 
the  earth  to  be  decently  burled  with  a  Christian  burial 
by  my  executors  hereafter  to  be  named,  and  as  touching 
the  goods  and  estates  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  endow 
me  with,  I  give  and  dispose  of  in  the  following  manner . 

CHILDREN:  (By  his  first  wife) 

John  m.  Mary  Coe  of  Rye,  N.Y* 

ANNA  (7) 

Mary,  of  New  Canaan,  twin  sister  of  Anna*  m*  Levi  Hanford* 
Elizabeth  m.  Hezekiah  Hobby* 

Mary  A.  m*  John  Sniffen* 

Alan  m.  Mary  Smith. 

Seth  m.  Elizabeth  Hobby* 

Benjamin  died  young* 

V/alter  m.  Elsie  Mbnell* 

(By  his  second  wife) 

Mehitabel  m.  John  Marshall* 
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7.  ANNA  MEAD 

Born  12/11/1759®  Died  2/17/1830, 

m,  (11/21/1782)  JOHN  EELLS  (7)** 

Anna,  at  age  18,  was  the  heroine  of  an  encounter  with  Tory 
lighthorse,  who  descended  upon  the  Mead  home  one  morning  while 
the  family  and  some  of  the  General *s  friends  were  at  breakfast. 

The  guests  had  barely  time  to  escape  through  the  back  door  but 

not  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  One  Tory  horseman  rode  up  and 
demanded  of  Anna  where  these  guests  had  bid©  V/ hen  she  refused 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  he  declared  with  an  oath  that  he 
would  kill  her  and  with  his  sword  aimed  a  blow  at  her  head© 

She  dodged  and  the  blow  struck  and  split  the  door  casing©  The 

trooper  then  remounted  his  horse,  rode  into  the  house,  placed 
his  foot  under  the  edge  of  the  breakfast  table  and  overturned 
it,  breaking  the  dishes©  He  dashed  his  sword  against  the 
glass  of  a  large  mirror,  shattering  it  into  many  pieces© 

Anna's  little  brother  Alan,  who  was  hiding  behind  some  ever¬ 
greens  in  the  fireplace,  burst  into  tears;  the  Tory  shouted 
“stop  your  noise  or  1*11  cut  your  head  off©“  Anna  always  de¬ 
clared  she  would  remember  that  man  no  matter  where  she  might 
see  him.  Oddly  enough,  she  did  see  him  often  in  later  years, 
in  churches  and  other  places© 

Anna  became  acquainted  with  John  EELLS  after  the  family 
moved  to  New  Canaan*  She  and  John  had  8  children©  They  moved 
to  VJalton,  Delaware  County,  N©Y©,  where  they  lived  to  an 
advanced  age© 
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Hon*  Lilley  Eaton*  Alfred  Madge  and  Son,  Printers*  Boston, 

1874. 

9*  WILLIAM  SAWYER 

m*  (4/30/1700)  DORCAS  BURNAP  (9),  born  in  Reading  8/22/l6?9f 
daughter  oi  Robert  and  Sarah  (Brown)  Burnap e  Mrs.  Bishop 
tells  us  that  the  ancestry  of  Dorcas  Burnap  can  be  traced 
back  through  several  generations,  and  mentions  in  her 
’’Bibliography”  for  her  reports  on  the  Sawyers  and  other 
of  our  Raymond  ancestral  families  the  ’’Burnap-Burnett 
Genealogy”  by  H*  W*  Belknap  (1925),  and  the  ’’Burnett 
Genealogy”  by  E.  A.  Burnett  (1941)* 

Whence  ancestor  Sawyer  came  to  Reading,  and  when,  we  do  not 
know.  The  earliest  mention  of  him  In  Reading  records  is  in 
August  1692,  when  he  was  received  into  its  1st  Parish  Church 
(now  the  1st  Congregational  Church  of  Wakefield).  Dorcas 
Burnap,  who  eight  years  later  became  his  wife,  joined  the 
Church  at  the  same  time*. 

In  May  1697,  William  and  one  Abigail  Lilley  were  publicly 
admonished  by  the  Church;  a  son  Henry  had  been  born  to  them 
in  February*  Abigail,  daughter  of  George  and  Jane  Lilley,  had 
been  admonished  publicly  by  the  Church  in  1691  for  the  same 
cause,  but,  after  repentance,  had  been  re-admitted  in  1695 • 

The  son  Henry  was  given  his  father’s  name,  married,  in  1718, 
Sarah  Nurse,  raised  a  family,  and  was  a  respected  citizen  of 
Reading. 

William,  manifesting  repentance,  was  accepted  again  into 
the  Church  March  31,  1700,  a  month  before  his  marriage  to 
Dorcas  Burnap. 

In  1711,  William  Sawyer  bought  from  Benjamin  ’’Sweyne”  170 
acres  of  upland  north  of  the  Ipswich  River  and  16  acres  of 
meadow land  south  of  the  River  for  113  pounds.  Various  other 
land  transactions  by  him  are  of  record,  including  the  acquiring 
of  more  land.  In  1714  he  is  known  to  have  been  making  his  home 
in  the  North  Precinct  and  is  so  listed  by  Eaton  as  of  1720.  In 
1717,  a  Committee  reported  it  had  visited  the  Ipswich  River 
11  from  William  Sawyer’s  down  to  the  sawmill”  (’’Flint’s  Mill”). 

William  held  various  town  offices  such  as  ’’surveyor  of 
fences,”  ’’surveyor  of  highways,”  and  ’’tithingman*”  He  and  his 
son  William  (it  is  impossible  to  tell  which,  at  the  various 
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times)  served  as  selectman  in  the  40s  and  50s.  Wife  Dorcas 
Burnap  Sawyer  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  2nd  Parish 
Church,  established  in  1720c 

CHILDREN: 

Dorcas  m.  Nathaniel  Sherman  of  Lynn, 

Rachel  nu  Thomas  Rich, 

Lidy  in,  Daniel  Townsend  of  Lynn, 

WILLIAM  (8) 

Isaac 

Susanna 

T*  ...  4-  Vx  4 

iJsJ  uiljLUii 

Probably  also  Jacob  m.  (1 7^1)  Elizabeth  Danon» 

8,  Vi  I  III  AM  SAWYER 

Born  1/28/1707/8  in  Reading*  Died  in  1776, 

m.  (1/6/1729/30  in  Reading)  MARGARET  WOOD  (8) 

William  was  a  member  of  the  North  Parish  Church.  He  held 
various  town  offices,  but  it  often  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  it  is  he  or  his  father  who  is  being  referred  to, 
William  Sr.  or  William  Jr.  was  selectman  in  1747,  1755  and 
*56,  1761,  *65  and  *69,  and  in  1770  and  *78.  One  of  them 
served  as  moderator  in  1760,  ’69  and  *71  and  as  warden  in 
1763«  Since  William  the  father  was  married  in  1700,  it  is 
certainly  William  the  son  who  is  meant,  in  the  later  years. 

It  is  definitely  this  William  the  son,  in  the  records  as 
’’William  Jr«",  who  was  elected  at  town  meeting  in  1732  to 
serve  on  the  "jury  of  trials"  -  and  who  was  "tithingman"  in 
1737,  *40,  and  *44,  and  in  1743  "surveyor  of  highways."  He 
also  served  on  many  committees.  William  Jr.  and  his  son 
Ensign  William  are  listed  as  voters  in  the  North  Precinct 
in  1771. 

The  will  of  William  Sawyer  Jr.  is  dated  8/27/1776  and  was 
admitted  to  probate  10/8/1776  at  Cambridge  in  Middlesex  County, 

CHIIDREN: 

Ensign  William  m.  Priscilla  —  He  served  under  Captain 
Thomas  Flint  from  the  North  Parish  in  the  last  French  and 
Indian  War  in  1757,  In  1775,  be  served  for  10  days  in  the 
Revolution,  probably  on  the  alarum  of  April  15th,, 

PEGGY  (MARGARET)  (7) 

Nathaniel  m.  Jerusha  Flint, 

Jonathan  m.  Susanna  Flint, 

Amos,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Danvers, 
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7.  PEGGY  (MARGARET)  SAWYER 

UW.-Wii>ft  'llWl'lMW  K,'HIWHBIWIII||1  Hill  ■  II—  JKr^lltaa-Wgll  HIM  II  ■»— 

Baptised  in  the  North  (2nd  Parish)  Church  of  Reading  in 
1732b  Died  before  2/18/1762,  when  her  husband  remarried. 

m.  (6/17/1755)  LIEUT .  BENJAMIN  FLINT  (7)** 
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7*  MERCY  VINCENT 

nu  11/13/1752  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  CAPT.  ELISHA  FREEMAN  (7)**  ' 

The  Freeman  Genealogy  tells  us  nothing  more  about  our  Mercy 
Vincent*  The  town  clerk  of  Fomfret  writes  us  that  this  mar¬ 
riage  is  of  record  there  but  nothing  else  about  Mercy  or  her 
husband  and  that  Mercy  was  not  born  there®  Further,  there  is 
no  Vincent  estate  listed  in  the  probate  records  for  the 
District  of  Pomfret. 

We  know  of  no  earlier  Vincents  in  our  family  line,  but  the 
name  “Mercy  Vincent”  seemed  to  us  such  a  charming  one  that  we 
delved  through  the  only  Vincent  genealogy  we  could  locate,  in 
search  of  information  about  her.  None  could  we  find,  but  the 
chapters  about  the  Vincent  name  and  the  early  bearers  of  the 
name  seemed  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  including  here 
some  digest  of  the  discussion  in  those  chapters® 

SOURCE:  ”Our  family  of  Vincents"  by  Boyd  Vincent,  published 
by  Stewart  Kidd  Co.  of  Cincinnati  for  private  circulation  (no 
date  -  fly  sheet  missing). 

The  name  "Vincent”  comes  from  the  Latin  word  "vincere"  (to 
conquer,  to  win,  to  succeed),  and  in  early  coats  of  arms  there 
are  many  plays  upon  the  word  and  name  -  for  example,  "Vincent! 
Dabitur"  (it  shall  be  given  to  him  who  conquers). 

VINCENTS  IN  EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY 

Bearers  of  the  name  were  famous  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Christian  church. 

A  VINCENT IUS  was  a  Christian  martyr  in  192  A.D. 

VINCENTIUS,  Bishop  of  Thebaris  in  the  Province  of  Byzantium 
was  present  at  the  fourth  synod  of  Carthage  in  A.D.  254. 

VINCENTIUS,  Dishop  of  Capua  seems  to  have  been  a  legate  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  3l8. 

VINCENTIUS,  Bishop  of  Digne  was  a  martyr  in  3^7* 

VINCENTIUS,  presbyter  of  Constantinople,  was,  around  385,  a 
noted  scholar  and  translator. 

VINCENTIUS,  Bishop  of  Culcitanum  in  Africa,  was  in  the  5th 
century,  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Commission  of  the  Province 
of  Carthage. 
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STc  VINCENT  OF  SARGOSSA  was  deacon  and  martyr  under 
Diocletian  in  30*+  -  was  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  finally 
executed « 

VINCENTIUS  LIRINENSXS  (Vincent  of  Lerins),  of  the  mona~ 
stery  on  an  island  of  the  Lerins  in  what  is  now  the  harbor 
of  Cannes  was  one  of  the  Church !s  most  famous  theologians 
(year  434)® 

ST*  VINCENT ,  a  layman,  born  about  610,  was  founder  and 
abbot  of  the  monasteries  of  Hautmont  (France)  and  Soignies 
(Belgium). 

VINCENT  (Kadlubek  -  the  Blessed),  Bishop  of  Cracow  (Poland), 
born  in  1160,  was  active  under  Pope  Innocent  III  in  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  in  restoring  peace  between 
Poland  and  Hungary© 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS  (about  1200)  was  a  Dominican  friar  and 
great  encyclopedist© 

ST.  VINCENT  OF  FERRER,  born  in  Valencia,  Spain,  was  a  famous 
missionary,  was  confessor  to  the  Queen  of  Aragon  and  afterwards 
to  Pope  Benedict  XIII  of  Aragon  (lived  about  the  year  1400). 

'ST*  VINCENT  DE  PAUL  (Depaul),  born  about  1500  at  Pouy  in 
Gascony,  France,  -  of  whom  it  has  been  said  "there  are  some 
names  whose  mere  sound  is  more  eloquent  than  any  commentary  - 
any  panegyric®  •••••  Everyone  is  conscious  when  he  hears  the 
name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  of  admiration  and  veneration  for 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race."  He  wrote 
his  name  as  the  one  word  "Depaul"  to  discountenance  any  impli¬ 
cation  of  noble  blood.  Early  in  life  he  was  captured  by 
Turkish  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave,  but  escaped.  He  founded: 

A  great  Society  of  not  less  than  20  seminaries, 

Cardinal  Richelieu  giving  him  1000  crowns  to  assist  in 
the  work.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  the 
Society  was  directing  60  such  seminaries  in  France. 

The  Hospice  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  and  a  general  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  poor  of  Paris.  For  this  the  King  gave 
the  lands  and  50,000  livres,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin 
100,000  livres. 

Soup  kitchens  for  the  poor. 

Societies  to  act  as  scavengers  in  plague  stricken 
cities,  and  to  bury  the  dead. 
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Retreats  for  laymen* 

The  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  Daughters  of  Charity,  who  sent  their  servants  to 
help  in  the  disagreeable  work  of  the  Sisters® 

The  Ladles  of  Charity,  who  contributed  to  support 
the  work  of  the  Sisters  -  some  200  of  them,  of  the  high- 
est  rank® 

He  accomplished  great  reforms  in  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  France;  he  sent  his  Mission  preachers  to 
Italy,  Scotland,  Poland,  Madagascer,  and  even  to  the 
Christian  slaves  in  Tunis  and  Algiers  -  1200  of  them 
were  ransomed  and  1,200,000  livres  was  spent  on  this 
work® 


VINCENTS  IN  OLD  FRANCE 

Two  early  lines  of  the  name  are  told  of  in  the  ”Diction- 
aire  Veridique  des  Origins  de  Maisons  Nobles  ou  anoblies  du 
Royaume  de  France*’  (1818)® 

(1) ®  de  Vincens  de  Causans,  an  old  knightly  family 
among  the  noblest  of  the  County  of  Venaissin,  descended 
from  Vincent  de  Vincens,  living  in  1022.  The  family 
formed  several  branches,  (a)  the  barons  (later  mar¬ 
quises)  of  Causans,  (b)  the  lords  of  Savoillans  and  of 
Propiac,  and  (c)  the  lords  of  Servanc*  Members  of  these 
families  held  many  high  offices  in  the  County  of  Venaissin. 
Among  them  were  governors  of  the  Principality  of  Orange, 

a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Emperor  Charles  V,  a 
governor  of  Ville-neuve  in  Africa,  and  several  generals® 
Bertrand  de  Vincens  was,  in  1389 ,  Archbishop  of  Embrun 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Pope® 

(2)  de  Vincent  d’Agout,  a  noble  family  of  Provence  of 
knightly  origin,  descended  from  Rostaing  Vincent,  who  is 
mentioned  in  an  Act  of  1370  as  a  ’’noble  and  mighiy  man®” 

VINCENTS  IN  OLD  ENGLAND 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  when  or  how  families  of  the  name 
Vincent  first  appeared  in  England.  The  name  had  become  so 
prominent  in  England  by  the  13th  century  that  it  seems 
reasonable  to  connect  its  English  beginnings  more  or  less 
closely  v/ith  the  Conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy 
in  1066,  or  with  the  continued  French  immigration  that  fol¬ 
lowed® 
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A  published  record  shows : 

JOHN  VINCENT,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  (1216  -  1272) 

MILES  VINCENT,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (1307  -  1327) 

DAVID  VINCENT,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe,  warden  of  the  mint,  and  witness  to  the  King!s  will  - 
and,  under  Edward  VI,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber* 

SIR  THOMAS  VINCENT  (son  of  David),  who  was  visited  and 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth* 

SIR  FRANCIS  VINCENT,  in  1620,  was  created  a  baronet  by 
King  James  I* 

Some  other  early  Vincents  in  old  England  were: 

AUGUSTUS  VINCENT,  famous  herald,  born  in  1584. 

REV*  PHILIP  VINCENT,  historian,  who  died  in  1638* 

REV.  NATHAN  VINCENT,  in  1674  chaplain  to  King  Charles  II. 

There  have  been  many  later  Vincents  of  note  in  England, 
and  it  continues  to  be  a  very  old  and  aristocratic  English  name* 

VINCENTS  IN  AMERICA 

Just  as,  in  England,  the  Puritans  came  into  being  and  grew 
in  numbers,  so,  in  France,  did  the  Huguenots  become  more  and 
more  numerous  until  they  were  at  one  time  one  twelfth  of  the 
population  of  France.  Puritans  and  Huguenots  emigrated  in 
large  numbers  to  Holland  and  to  the  New  World,  sooking  religious 
liberty  and  peace. 

The  massacre  of  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew^  Day,  August 
24,  1572,  and  finally  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV  in  1685  that  deprived  them  of  what  little  halfway 
toleration  the  Edict  had  granted  them,  brought  hundreds  of  them 
to  Holland  and,  by  way  of  England,  to  the  English  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Delaware;  also,  as  early  as  1623,  to  Dutch  "New  Amsterdam." 

Now  and  then,  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  one 
catches  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  Vincent  name.  For  example, 
a  Vincent  family  from  England  settled  in  Rhode  Island  about 
1660  but  soon  after  were  scattered  toward  New  York  and  further 
west.  It  is  said  that  the  settlements  of  Staten  Island 
"abounded  with  families  of  Huguenot  origin  -  and  among  them 
families  of  Vincents."  A  Francois  Vincent  fled  to  England 
from  Soubise  in  1681,  was  there  naturalized  in  the  following 
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year 5  and  a  week  later  sailed  from  London  to  America  with 
his  wife  Anne  Guerry  and  their  children  Anne  and  Francois* 

Many  other  Vincents  are  of  record  ~  but  who  was  the  emigrant 
ancestor  of  our  Mercy  Vincent,  and  whence  and  when  he  came  to 
America,  we  do  not  know ,  nor  anything  of  her  parents  and  home 
in  Porafret* 

We  can  say  only  that  she,  as  a  Vincent,  bore  an  illustrious 
name* 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  Letter  6/26/1956  of  Vera  C.  Halstead  (Mrs.  Paul  B. 
Halstead),  Librarian  of  the  New  Canaan  Historical 
Society,  with  genealogical  charts  and  notes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Benedict  family  * 

(2)  "Readings  in  New  Canaan  History",  the  New  Canaan 
Historical  Society,  19*+9e 

13 •WILLIAM  BENEDICT 

Of  Nothings hire,  England® 

12 .THOMAS  BENEDICT 

Son  of  William,  Born  1617  in  England® 
m.  MARY  BRXDGUN  (12) 


Just  when  and  wbere  he  first 
know*  He  "moved"  to  Norwalk  in 

CHILDREN: 

Sons 

Thomas 
JOHN  (11) 

Samuel 
James 
Daniel 

11  .JOHN  BENEDICT 


landed  in  America,  we  do  not 
1665,  probably  from  Long  Island. 


Daughters 

Betty 

Mary 

Sarah 

Rebecca 


Born  on  Long  Island  but  moved  to  Norwalk,  doubtless  with 
his  father  in  1665* 

m.  (11/11/1670)  PHOEBE  GREGORY  (11) 

CHILDREN: 

Sarah  Jonathan  James 

Phoebe  Benjamin  Mary 

JOHN  (10)  Joseph  Thomas 

10. JOHN  BENEDICT 

Born  3/3/1676  in  Norwalk.  Died  1/16/1766. 

.  *  . 

m.  MARY  (HATTE? ),  born  1677,  died  6/5/17“+9. 
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Ho  was  a  surveyor  and  19  fence-viewer”  ?  a  selectman  of 
Norwalk  from  1705  to  1715?  a  “Townsman”  in  1722  to  1724.  In 
the  Trainband  he  became  a  sergeant  in  1717®  He  was  a  Deacon 
before  172?  and  so  served  for  many  years.  The  first  “mansion 
house”  was  built  by  him  in  1724  to  1726  in  what  became  Canaan 
Parish  (later  New  Canaan)  for  his  son  John.  John  and  his  wife 
are  buried  In  a  cemetery  near  Pine  Island ,  Norwalk. 

CHILDRENS 

JOHN  (9)  Nathaniel 

Matthew  Anna 

Caleb  Phoebe 

9®  JOHN  BENEDICT 

Born  1701.  Died  2/17/1770. 

m.  (1st)  DINAH  BOUTON  (9)  of  Norwalk. 

(2nd)  Mary  —  who  survived  him© 

This  John  Benedict  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Canaan 
Parish,  whither  he  moved  June  20,  1733®  He  became  a  deacon  in 
the  Canaan  Parish  Church. 

In  a  little  shop  attached  to  his  home  on  Brushy  Ridge,  John 
began  the  making  of  shoes,  a  calling  that  was  to  descend 
through  many  generations  as  the  oldest  shoe  business  in  America 

CHILDREN: 

John  and  Dinah  (Bouton)  Benedict  had  7  sons  and  6  daughters. 
We  know  of: 

Daniel  -  A  Captain  of  a  Canaan  Parish  company  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

John 
Joseph 
Dinah 
LOIS  (8) 

Hezekiah 

8.  LOIS  BENEDICT 

Baptized  in  1735® 

m.  (11/28/1754)  JEREMIAH  EELLS  (8)** 
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SOURCE  i 

,fThe  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record”,  volumes 
66  (1935 ) t  and  6?  (1936);  papers  contributed  by  Conklin  Mann® 

THOMS  and  RICKARD  BRUSH  were  the  founders  of  two  distinct 
lines  of  the  Brush  family a  They  owned  adjoining  lands  In 
Huntington,  Long  Island*  Soon  after  the  summer  of  1658,  they 
are  often  mentioned  in  Hungtington  town  and  land  records,  and 
their  children  and  grandchildren  were  prominent  in  the  Town 
for  100  years*  It  appears  that  both  were  Englishmen;  they  were 
not  father  and  son.  The  intimacy  between  their  families  is  so 
evident  that  it  may  be  assumed  they  were  related,  although  no 
hint  has  been  found  as  to  the  relationship®  Both  were  Raymond 
ancestors* 

11 .THOMAS  BRUSH 

Born  probably  about  1630*  Died  goon  after  April  26,  16?0  « 
on  that  date  he  personally  signed  a  notice  as  Huntington^ 
Constable.  He  had  been  elected  to  that  office  on  April  4th, 
and  on  the  record  of  his  election  appears  the  entry  "Thomas 
Brush  deceasing,  in  his  room  was  chosen  Samuel  Wood  constable.” 

m*  REBECCA  CONCKLYNE  (11),  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Alseabrook)  Concklyne.  Judging  by  the  ages  of  their  children, 
the  marriage  took  place  about  1650  or  1651* 

Thomas  Brush  was  in  Southold,  Long  Island,  probably  as  early 
as  1650  or  1651*  He  removed  to  Huntington  about  1657,  with 
his  family,  his  father-in-law  John  Concklyne,  and  the  latterb 
son  Timothy.  Late  in  1659  or  early  1660,  John  Concklyne  re¬ 
turned  to  Southold  and  Thomas  Brush  soon  followed,  buying  a 
house  and  home  lot  there  in  June  of  1661.  In  that  same  year 
he  sold  it  and  apparently  returned  at  once  to  Huntington,  for 
in  1663  he  is  on  record  as  included  by  the  Town  on  a  Committee 
of  “leading  men”  to  review  old  land  layouts  and  to  layout  and 
apportion  certain  new  lands*  The  Court  at  Hartford  accepted 
him  in  1664  as  a  freeman  from  Huntington. 

Thomas  Brushes  estate,  not  administered  until  1775,  was 
valued  at  306  founds,  12  shillings.  There  is  no  mention  of 
his  widow,  so  she  probably  had  died  previously.  His  son 
Thomas  was  the  administrator.  John  Concklyne  volunteered  and 
was  accepted  as  “overseer”  of  the  minor  children* 
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CHILDREN: 

Thomas 
John 
Rebecca 
EDWARD  (10) 

(perhaps  other  children*  born  between  Edvard  (1658  or  *59) 
and  Jacob  (before  1667) 

Jacob 

10  a  EDWARD  BRUSH  (listed  as  son  of  Thomas  because  of  11  strong 

circumstantial  evidence11 ) 

Born  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  about  1658  or  1659?  since 
it  is  indicated  that  he  came  of  age  about  1680®  Died  between 
April  1725  and  March  1729/30* 

ffi*  5/10/1688  ESTHER  (HESTER)  BRUSH  (10)**  (of  the  Richard 
Brush  line)* 

A  1685  map  of  "Lloyd* s  Neck"  shows  Edvard  as  holding  land 
on  the  west  end  of  the  neck*  When  making  a  lease  of  a  10 
acre  farm,  he  is  spoken  of  as  "Edward  Brush,  husbandman";  he 
continued  on  this  land  until  1697*  Edward  was  a  proprietor 
in  the  Baiting  Place  purchase  from  the  Indians  in  1693,  and 
is  on  record  as  making  considerable  purchases  of  land  and 
"commonage." 

CHILDREN: 

Edward 

Joseph 

Esther 

BENJAMIN  (9) 

Ezekiel 

9.  BENJAMIN  BRUSH 

Born  in  Huntington,  Long  Island,  12/1/1700*  Died  12/17/1760 
says  his  tombstone  in  Stanvich  Parish  Church  yard  of  Greenwich 
(probate  records  say  he  died  in  1759)* 

m*  MARY  REYNOLDS  (9)** 

Benjamin  was  a  grandson  of  both  Thomas  and  Richard  Brush  of 
Huntington,  the  earliest  Brush  ancestors  of  whom  we  know*  Just 
when  he  established  himself  in  Greenwich  we  do  not  know,  but 
he  appears  many  times  in  Greenv/ich  and  Stamford  land  records 
and  acquired  large  holdings.  He,  and  John  and  Stephen  Brush, 
were  among  the  inhabitants  of  northeast  Greenv/ich  who  served 
notice  May  31,  1731?  that  they  were  about  to  establish  the 
parish  of  Stanwich.  Benjamin  was  an  important  man  in  the 
parish  and  was  sergeant  of  the  Trainband* 
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His  will  was  dated  May  19,  1759  and  probated  January  4, 
1760.  It  mentions  his  wife  (who  died  before  the  estate  was 
settled),  and  the  following  children  (there  may  have  been 
others  who  died  young)® 

CHILDREN : 

Benjamin 
Edward 
MARY  (8) 

Shubel 

Ann  (Anna)  ra.  James  Banks 
James 

8.  MARY  BRUSH 

Born  about  1735.  Died  12/28/17340 

m*  8/25/175^  JOHN  MEAD  (8)**  who  became  a  General  in  the 
Revolutionary  forces* 
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SOURCE : 

“Genealogical  History  of  the  Town  of  Reading,  Mass."  by 
Hon*  Lilley  Eaton*  Alfred  Mudge  and  Son,  Printers*  Boston, 
1874. 

10. RICHARD  NICHOLS 
Died  in  1671*. 

m.  ANNAS  —  (10)  who  died  in  1672. 

Richard  Nichols  came  to  Reading  from  Ipswich;  he  lived  in 
the  westerly  part  of  Reading's  south  parish  on  what  was  later 
kno wn  as  the  “Lambert  Farm. H  In  1665  he  was  among  those  who 
drew  land  in  the  division  of  “The  Great  Swamp."  He  v/as  one 
of  the  59  homeowners  in  Reading  as  recorded  in  1667 o 

CHILDREN : 

Mary 

Capt.  Thomas  m.  Rebecca  Eaton. 

James  m.  Mary  Poole. 

JOHN  (9) 

Richard 

Hannah 

9.  JOHN  NICHOLS 

Born  in  1651.  Died  in  1721. 
m.  ABIGAIL  KENDALL  (9)** 

The  family  settled  in  the  north  parish  of  Reading.  John 
and  his  brother  Thomas  were,  in  1687,  among  those  of  record 
as  contracting  to  build  the  new  meeting  house.  In  1692  he 
and  his  brothers  Thomas  and  James  were  included  in  a  division 
of  land  by  the  Town. 

CHILDREN: 

John 

Richard  died  young. 

Richard  m.  Abigail  Damon. 

Thomas  Kendall. 

James 

Nathaniel  m.  Isabel  Hay. 

ABIGAIL  (8) 

Samuel 

Benjamin 

Joseph 
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8.  ABIGAIL  NICHOLS 
Born  1694. 

m.  (4/30/1713)  DEACON  V/1LLIAM  FLINT  (8)** 
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FREEMAN  Genealogy;  and  Simraonds  Genealogy  listed  under 
SOUTHWORTH  sources® 

lloTHOMAS  PAINE 

He  came  to  America  from  County  Kent*  England  ,  in  about 
1635 5  and  settled  at  Yarmouth*  Mass.  He  was  Deputy  from 
Yarmouth  to  the  first  General  Court  at  Plymouth© 

CHILDREN; 

He  was  the  father  of  a  large  family  but  we  know  only  of 
10 .THOMAS  PAINE  JR. 

Born  in  England  in  about  1612.  Died  at  Eastham,  Mass., 

8/16/17 06. 

m.  MARY  SNOW  (10)** 

Thomas  Jr.  came  to  Yarmouth  with  his  father  in  about  1635* 
He  served  as  Deputy  to  the  old  Colony  Court  at  Boston  in  1671 
*78,  *90  and  * 96  and  was  town  clerk  and  Treasurer  for  Eastham 
for  several  years. 

His  great  grandson,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  1731  -  1814,  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
John  Howard  Paine  who  wrote  "Home  Sweet  Home11  was  his  great 
great  grandson. 

CHILDREN: 

Mary  m.  James  Rogers 
Samuel  m.  Patience  Freeman 
Thomas  m.  (1st)  Hannah  Shaw 

(2nd)  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davis 
Eliezar  /  robably  died  young) 


ELISHA  (9) 

John  m.  (1st)  Bennet  Freeman 
(2nd)  Alice  Mayo 
Nicholas  m.  Hannah  Higgins 
James  m.  Bethia  Thacher 
Joseph  m.  Patience  Sparrow 
Dorcas  m.  Benjamin  Vickerie 

9.  ELISHA  PAINS 

Born  3/10/1658  at  Eastham,  Mass.  Died  2/7/1735-*36  at 
Canterbury,  Conn. 

m.  REBECCA  DOANE  (9)**  1/5/1685  at  Eastham 
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Through  his  early  life  and  until  1688  his  home  was  at 
Eastham;  thereafter,  until  1689  at  Barnstable.  In  that  year, 
he  and  ten  other  citizens  of  Barnstable  were  granted  a  tract 
of  land  on  Godspeeds  River  and  “the  benefit  of  the  stream 
forever”  on  condition  of  “setting  up  a  fulling  mill  on  that 
river  and  maintaining  the  same  20  years.” 

In  1700,  Elisha  Paine  removed  w ith  his  family  to  Connecticut 
where  he  bought  2000  acres,  and  here,  in  1703,  he  helped  estab« 
lish  the  to wn  of  Canterbury.  He  was  continually  in  public  life 
until  his  death  in  1735/6* 

CHILDREN: 

Abigail 
Abraham 
Elisha 
MARY  (8) 

Solomon 

•  8.  MARY  PAINE 

Born  2/1/1695  at  Eastham* 

m.  (1st)  ROBERT  FREEMAN  (8)** 

(2nd)  Deacon  VJaldo  of  Norwich 


Dorcas 

Constant 

Rebecca 

Hannah 

John 
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SOURCE : 

“Genealogical  History  of  John  and  Mary  Andrews  who  settled 
in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1640,  embracing  their  descendants 
to  1872,  with  an  introduction  of  miscellaneous  names  of  Andrews, 
with  their  progenitors  as  far  as  we  know*”  By  Alfred  Andrews 
of  New  Britain,  Conn*  1871# 

ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES  WE  DID  NOT  CONSULT;  (1)  “General 
Dictionary  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  who  came  before 
May  1692“  by  James  Savage  -  Boston  1861.  (2)  Henry  Bronson’s 

“History  of  Waterbary'1,  1858*  (3)  “Town  and  City  of  Waterbary, 

Connecticut,  from  aboriginal  period  to  the  year  1895"  in  3 
volumes  by  Joseph  Anderson  -  New  Haven  1896. 


The  name  Andrews  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  Andrew  the 
Apostle,  brother  of  Peter  -  it  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
“andrus“,  "man,  or  like  a  man*"  There  have  been  many  ways  of 
spelling  the  name  in  England  and  New  England,  such  as  Andrus* 
Many  families  bearing  the  name  came  to  this  country  in  the  17th 
century,  to  find  freedom  of  religion,  and  liberty,  here* 


11  . JOHN  ANDREWS  (ANDRUS) 

Died  1681* 

m.  MARY  —  (11)  who  died  in  1694* 

John  and  Mary  are  believed  to  have  been  born  in  Essex  County, 
England  and  to  have  come  to  New  England  in  1640  to  settle  in 
what  is  now  Farmington,  Connecticut*  John  \^as  made  “free" 

(a  freeman)  by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  in  1658*  Al¬ 
though  he  became  a  large  land  owner,  he  was  a  plain  farmer, 

“with  common  intelligence* “ 

Mary  joined  the  church  in  Farmington  in  1654,  and  young  sons 
Abraham,  David  and  Joseph  and  daughter  Rachael  were  baptized 
in  that  year*  John  joined  in  1658,  and  in  that  year  children 
Mary,  John  and  Hannah  were  baptized. 

In  1645,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  “plantation"  called 
Tunxis,  the  name  of  the  Indian  tribe  there,  and  of  the  River. 

The  charter  provided  that  the  “plantation"  or  settlement  there¬ 
after  be  named  “ffarmingtowne"  (this  becoming  Farmington).  It 
was  then  only  some  15  miles  square. 

In  1672,  John  is  named  as  one  of  the  84  proprietors  of  the 
town  and  in  1673»  93  acres  we re  divided  to  him.  The  town  records 
of  Farmington  show  him  as  owning  6  “parcels"  of  land  totaling 
50  acres,  in  addition  to  his  homestead  and  farm  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  River,  about  2  miles  north  of  “the  present  Farming- 
ton  village. “  This  homestead  and  farm  remained  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  descendents  “to  date"  (1871)*  He  also  owned  land 
in  Hartford. 

John  Andrews'  will  is  dated  January  14,  1681,  the  year  of 
his  death.  The  opening  paragraphs  of  these  old  wills  are  so 
indicative  of  the  character  of  those  years  of  long  ago  that 
they  are  to  us  fascinating.  Here  is  the  first  paragraph  of 
John's  will: 

I,  John  Andrews,  grown  aged  and  many  weaknesses 
attending  me  from  time  to  time,  and  now  at  this  present 
it  pleases  the  most  high  to  visit  me  with  more  than 
ordinary  weakness,  yet  through  the  good  hand  of  God 
upon  me,  I  have  at  this  present  the  perfect  use  of  my 
understanding,  now  do  I  think  it  meet  to  set  that 
little  at  a  stay  that  God  hath  given  me;  all  my  law¬ 
ful  debts  being  discharged,  I  dispose  of  my  estate  as 
followeth. 

The  will  names  his  wife  Mary,  his  children,  and  his  grand¬ 
children  as  his  heirs,  and  disposes  of  his  lands,  horses, 
bullocks,  cattle,  swine  and  home  and  farm  equipment.  Bequests 
of  money  to  his  grandchildren  ranged  from  20  shillings  to  one 
pound,  these  to  be  paid  within  six  or  seven  years l  In  the 
will,  John  is  troubled  about  the  extent  of  his  debts  -  they 
were  found  to  total  only  2  pounds  6  shillings  and  6  pence. 

CHILDREN: 

Mary  m.  Thomas  Barnes  2nd. 

John 

Hannah  m.  Obediah  Richards. 

ABRAHAM  (10) 

Daniel 

Joseph 

Rachael  m.  Ezekiel  Buck  of  V/ethersfield . 

Stephen,  probably  died  young. 

Benjamin  m.  Mary  Smith. 

10 .ABRAHAM  ANDREWS 

Born  10/31/1648.  Died  8/3/1693. 

m.  (about  1682)  SARAH  PORTER  (10)** 

Like  his  father,  he  was  one  of  the  84  “proprietors"  of  the 
lands  of  itermington.  January  8,  1673 >  35  acres  were  divided 
to  him. 
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In  October,  1673?  he  was  one  of  the  petitioners  to  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut  Colony  to  have  Mattatuck  (later 
VJaterbury)  made  a  "plantation0  -  both  he  and  his  father  were 
interested  in  planning  its  settlement#  The  petition  was 
granted  and  31  heads  of  families  were  designated  to  become 
the  first  settlers,  Abraham  moved  there  in  1678*  He  is 
there  on  record  as  "cooper",  partly  on  account  of  his  trade 
and  partly  to  distinguish  him  from  another  Abraham  Andrews, 
son  of  Francis  and  believed  to  be  his  first  cousin,  who  came 
there  from  Fairfield# 

Our  Abraham  joined  the  church  at  Farmington  in  1686. 

He  died  May  3?  1693?  when  only  45  years  old.  His  widow 
Sarah  in  1707  married  James  Benedict  of  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
and  moved  there  with  her  children# 

CHIiDFiEII ! 

SARAH  (9) 

Abraham  Jr. 

Mary  m.  James  Benedict  Jr. 

Benjamin 

Robert  born  after  his  father fs  death,  m.  Anna  Olmsted. 

9.  -SABAH  ANDREWS ,  of  VJaterbury. 

Baptized  3/9/1683  at  Farmington. 

m.  THOMAS  RAYMOND  (9)**  of  Norwalk  on  11/15/170- . 
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SOURCE : 

'•John  and  Susan  Simmonds  and  Some  of  Their  Descendents  and 
Related  Lines,”  by  Frank  William  Simmonds,  The  Tuttle  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Rutland,  Vermont,  1940# 

11  .DEACON  JOHN  DOANE 

Born  1591  in  England,  Died  2/21/1685  at  Eastham,  Mass# 
m#  ABIGAIL  —  (11)# 

He  came  from  England  to  Plymouth  about  1630.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  family  in  England,  but  John  Doane  was  a  leader 
in  the  affairs  of  Plymouth  Colony,  He  bore  the  title  of  "Mr," 
and  is  listed  among  the  freemen  of  Plymouth  in  1633*  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Governors  Council,  In  164-5  he  moved  to 
Eastham# 

His  will,  dated  May  18,  1678  (about  seven  years  before  his 
death)  declares  his  age  as  ’’eighty  eight  or  thereabouts 

CHILDREN: 

Lydia  Daniel 

Abigail  Ephraim 

JOHN  JR  (10) 

10 # JOHN  DOANE  JR# 

Born  in  1632,  probably  at  Plymouth,  Mass,  Died  3/15/1708 
at  Eastham# 

m.  (1st)  HANNAH  BANGS  (10)**,  4/30/1662# 

(2nd)  Rebecca  Pettee  1/14/1694# 

John  Jr,  as  a  lad  went  with  his  father fs  family  to  Eastham 
in  1645#  He  became  a  man  of  prominence  there,  was  Selectman 
for  many  years,  and  a  large  land  .owner  and  planter# 

9.  REBECCA  DOANE,  his  daughter 

Born  at  Eastham  5/12/1668.  Died  at  Canterbury,  Conn#, 
12/19/1738# 

m.  1/5/1685  at  Eastham  ELISHA  PAINE  (9)** 
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SOURCE : 

Report  by  Eleanor  C.  Bishop  (Mrs.  C.  Nelson  Bishop),  ’'Gene¬ 
alogical  Research”,  55  Lowell  Street,  Reading,  Mass0  She 
lists  among  her  references  Perley's  History  of  Salem  (4  vols.) 
and  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem  (1849)® 

10. WILL 1AM  DOUUTON 

Died  1696. 

m.  (1st)  REBECCA  —  (10)  who  is  known  to  have  been  alive 
in  1691  but  died  before  1/10/1693-4. 

(2nd)  Joanna  (Ann)  who  outlived  her  husband «, 

There  is  on  record  a  1666  deed  to  ‘William  Dounton,  Car¬ 
penter”  from  “Abraham  Toppan,  Taylor”  conveying  a  dwelling 
house,  outhouses,  and  about  3/4  acre  of  land  in  Salem.  How 
long  William  Dounton  had  lived  in  Salem  and  wThence  he  came  we 
do  not  know.  He  is  not  listed  in  Pope's  "Pioneers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts”  so  probably  did  not  arrive  in  this  country  before 
1650.  He  is  recorded  as  serving  on  a  “jury  of  inquest”  when 
one  James  Priest  "hanged  himself  with  a  rope”  in  November  of 

1665* 

William  Dounton  became  a  freeman  in  1668,  In  1673  the 
selectmen  of  Salem  ordered  him  to  "build  up  the  west  end  of 
the  two  foremost  women's  seats,  in  the  new  meeting  house.” 

In  1674  they  agreed  that  the  Town. House  should  be  set  up  by 
the  prison  and  directed  that  William  Dounton  "is  to  raise  it 
with  what  speed  he  can.”  For  building  its  frame  he  received, 
in  1676,  18  pounds.  The  Town  House  was  relocated.  In  1676-7 
the  jail  too  was  moved  -  for  40  shillings,  one  Benjamin  Fulton 
agreed  that  it  be  set  up  in  his  gardeni 

In  1678  William  had  charge,  in  his  ward,  of  the  taking  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance  by  every  male  16  years  old  or  over, 
as  ordered  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony.  In  1682  and 
*83  he  served  on  the  grand  jury,  and  in  1684  was  elected 
constable. 

A  tragedy,  in  October  of  1684,  occurred  in  the  Dounton 
family.  This  is  Perley's  account  of  it: 

John  Dounton,  son  of  William,  who  lived  in  the  next 
house  towards  Federal  Street,  then  16  years  old,  was 
in  Henderson's  house  October  29,  1684,  with  a  loaded 
gun.  By  "chance  medley"  and  "careless  discharging"  of 
the  gun,  he  shot  and  killed  a  child  of  6  years  of  age 
named  Rebecca  Booth  who  was  there.  The  boy  was  indicted 
for  murder  and  the  case  was  heard  in  the  Court  of 
Assistants  at  Boston,  the  March  following.  The  Court 
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sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  10  pounds  and  to  pay 
the  parents  of  the  girl  5  pounds  or  be  whipped  15 
stripes  publicly  at  Salem  on  the  next  lecture  day, 
and  also  to  pay  all  charges  of  prosecution  and  fees 
of  the  Court*  In  open  Court,  his  father  gave  security 
to  make  the  payments*  Mr,  Dounton  was  then  keeper  of 
the  Salem  prison. 

Felt,  in  his  annals  of  Salem,  says  "John  snapped  a  gun  which 
he  supposed  unloaded." 

In  1686,  William  Dounton  is  on  record  as  gaol  keeper  and 
master  of  the  house  of  correction.  He  and  his  wife  Rebecca 
were,  in  1691,  living  at  the  jail  and  Rebecca  had  a  license 
to  sell  beer.  One  April  day.  when  John  Rowland  of  Marble¬ 
head  and  Robert  Swan  (Senior;  of  Haverhill  were  prisoners, 
they  asked  "Goody  Dunton"  to  get  them  some  beer.  When  she 
opened  the  door  to  go  for  it,  the  two  prisoners  walked  out 
and  took  a  canoe  across  the  North  River.  Mrs.  Dounton  made 
a  complaint  of  this  "prison  breach  and  forcible  escape.” 

In  1693?  Vlilliam  was  succeeded  as  gaol  keeper  and  in 
169^  sold  to  his  "son-in-law  Ensigne  Thomas  Flint  of  Salem" 
all  his  homestead  in  Salem  north  of  the  North  River,  prob¬ 
ably  the  land  he  had  bought  from  Abraham  Toppan  in  l6’66c 

His  will  was  signed  September  21,  1696  and  was  presented 
for  probate  in  Essex  County  in  November  of  that  year.  By 
it  he  gave  to  his  wife  Joanna  "my  black  cow,  my  gun,  all 
my  pewter  and  brass,  my  iron  pot  and  kettle,  10  chairs,  2 
tables,  3  chests  and  2  boxes,  2  beds  and  bedsteads  with 
curtains,  bolsters,  sheets  and  furniture  belonging  to  them, 
with  all  the  rest  of  my  movables  and  household  stuff  except 
what  is  hereinafter  excluded;  to  my  son  William,  my  sword 
and  all  my  books,  except  my  Bible  which  I  give  to  my  wife. 

I  give  my  daughter  Mary  one  shilling  in  money  and  to  my 
daughter  Elizabeth  one  shilling  in  money." 

Anparently  William !s  daughter  Mary  (our  ancestress)  and 
her  husband  Captain  Thomas  Flint  wished  it  clear  that  the 
widow  Joanna,  Mary*s  stepmother,  was  NOT  inheriting  the  home¬ 
stead,  for  appended  to  the  probate  record  of  the  will  is  this 
certificate  signed  by  Thomas  Flint: 

These  may  certifie  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  house 
and  ground  where  Joannah  Dounton  now  lives  is  lawfully 
mine  being  firmly  conveyed  to  me  by  her  husband  William 
Dounton  in  his  lifetime  with  all  priveliges  and  appurte¬ 
nances  thereto  belonging  and  recorded  as  by  ye  county 
records  as  may  appear. 
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I  further  certifie  that  I  never  impowered  nor  directed 
the  said  Johannah  Dounton  to  sign  or  subscribe  any  paper 
whatsoever  referring  to  commonages  or  anything  else  touch¬ 
ing  or  concerning  ye  same,  as  witness  my  hand  this  6th  day 
of  April  1702c 

CHILDREN :  (all  of  1st  wife,  Rebecca) 

MARY  (9) 

Elizabeth 

William 

John 

9.  MARY  DOUNTON 


A  chart  on  page  304a  of  volume  45  of  the  Register  of  the 
New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Society  shows  1645  as 
the  year  of  Maryfs  birth.  However,  this  chart  gives  her 
mother’s  name  incorrectly  as  Ann  (the  2nd  wife  of  her  father) 
The  evidence  is  definite  that  Mary’s  mother  was  the  1st  wife 
Rebecca. 

m.  (11/15/1674)  as  his  2nd  wife  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  FLINT  (9)** 

Since  her  father  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  Salem  -  or 
Massachusetts  -  in  1650,  and  probably  came  to  this  country 
between  1650  and  1666,  Mary  may  have  been  born  abroad  and 
brought  to  this  country  as  a  child. 
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SOURCE: 

’’Genealogical  History  of  the  Town  of  Reading,  Mass.’’  by 
Hon.  Lilley  Eaton,  Alfred  Mudge  &  Son,  Printers,  Boston, 

1874. 

10 «, DEACON  THOMAS  KENDALL 

Died  in  1681, 

m®  REBECCA  —  (10),  born  about  l6l8,  died  in  1703® 

Deacon  Kendall  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Reading, 
coming  there  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  about  the  time  of 
Readings’ incorporation  in  1644®  A  brother,  Francis  Kendall, 
lived  at  Woburn® 

The  home  of  Deacon  Kendall  and  his  family  was  on  the  ” James 
Emerson  place”,  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  and  Church  Streets® 

He  is  on  record,  in  1648,  as  a  member  of  the  1st  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Reading,  and  was  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  for 
many  years 0  He  long  served  as  a  selectman  of  the  Town  and 
was  ”a  very  influential  citizen.” 

The  first  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  w as  in  1652, 
for  the  division  of  lots  by  the  Town®  Deacon  Kendall  was 
included®  In  1665,  he  was  appointed  a  Cominis sioner  for  ’’end¬ 
ing  small  causes”,  and  in  that  same  year  was  one  of  those  who 
received  lots  in  the  division  of  the  ’’Great  Swamp®” 

Of  the  ten  children  of  Deacon  Thomas  and  his  wife  Rebecca, 
two  died  young,  one  -  their  only  son.  Historian  Eaton  remarks 
’’Deacon  Kendall  had  no  son  that  lived  to  adult  age,  and  his 
name  has  long  since  disappeared  from  all  Reading  municipal 
records;  yet  perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  the  first  settlers 
that  can  be  pointed  out  whose  blood  through  his  eight  daughters 
(diverging)  has  come  down  to  us  through  so  many  families  and 
still  flows  in  the  veins  of  so  many  of  the  present  population; 
of  the  Town®” 

Again  quoting  Mr.  Eaton,  "this  year  (1703)  Rebecca,  widow 
of  Deacon  Thomas  Kendall,  died®  She  was  85  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  death  and  had  long  been  a  valued  mother  among  the 
families  of  the  early  settlers®  She  left  175  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren.  She  was  long  nurse,  midwife,  and 
medical  attendant  generally.” 
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CHILDREN: 


Elizabeth  m.  John  Eaton. 
Rebecca  m*  James  Boutwell. 

Mary  m.  Abraham  Bryant. 

Hannah  m.  John  Parker. 

Sarah  died  young. 

Sarah  m*  Samuel  D unton* 
ABIGAIL  (9) 

Susannah  m.  Nathaniel  Goodman. 
Tabitha  m,  John  Pearson. 

Thomas  died  young. 

9.  ABIGAIL  KENDALL 

Born  1655.  Died  1721. 

m.  JOHN  NICHOLS  (9)** 


KENDALL 
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SOURCE: 

"The  History  and  Descendants  of  John  and  Sarah  Reynolds 
(I63O?  to  1923)?  of  Watertown,  Mass*,  and  Wethersfield, 
Stamford  and  Greenwich,  Cornu" ‘ Edited  and  compiled  by 
Marion  H*  Reynolds.  Reynolds  Family  Association,  413  Third 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  1924* 


Of  oar  Reynolds  ancestors  in  England  nothing  is  known 
except  that  they  were  indeed  English  and  that  a  coat  of 
arms  with  the  fox  crest  appears  on  the  tombstone  of  Joseph 
Reynolds  who  died  in  1759  in  Bristol,  R.I.  The  emigrant 
Reynolds’  ancestors  included  not  only  our  John  and  his  wife 
Sarah  Reynolds,  but  Robert  Reynolds  known  to  have  been  in 
Boston  in  1632  and  probably  a  brother,  uncle  or  cousin  of 
our  John; ,  also  James  Reynolds  of  Kingston  and  William  of 
Providence,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  Johnfs  brothers. 

Descendants  of  our  John  and  Sarah  are  'identified  with 
Stamford,  Greenwich  and  close  by  towns  of  Connecticut; 
there  they  intermarried  with  the  large  families  of  Meads, 

Hus  teds,  Holmes,  Hobbies  and  Knapps.  After  1700  came  the 
first  large  overflow  of  the  family  westward  across  the 
State  line  into  Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  about 
1740  into  Dutchess  County.  Later  generations  spread  into 
other  New  York  counties  and,  after  the  Revolution,  set 
forth  as  pioneers  into  the  wilderness  of  forests  and  prairies 
of  the  great  West.  They  now  are  scattered  pretty  well  over 
the  United  States,  although  the  greatest  number  of  them  is 
still  to  be  found’ in  New  York  State,  lower  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey. 


12. JOHN  REYNOLDS 


Born  in  England,  probably  about  1612. 

m.  SARAH  - ,  (12),  born  about  1614.  Sarah  Reynolds, 

age  20,  is  on  the  passenger  list  of  the  ’’Elizabeth" 
that  arrived  in  America  from  Ipswich  in  1634.  She 
may  have  come  in  the  company  of  Robert  Day  and  his 
wife,  or  Robert  Goodall  and  his  wife  -  her  name  on 
the  passenger  list  appears  just  after  the  Days  and 
above  the  Goodalls.  She  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  Sarah  Reynolds  who  was  the  wife  of  our  John, 
arriving  in  this  country  after  him.  Sarah  died 
8/31/1657,  age  43. 

John  seems  to  have  sailed  from  the  port  of  London  or 
Ipswich  in  the  expedition  of  several  hundred  colonists  under 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  John  Winthrop  who  crossed  during 
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A. 


April  to  Jane,  I63O,  in  the  ships  ’’Arabella ’’Jewell,” 
’’Ambrose,41  and  ’’Talbot*”  In  the  first  few  weeks  after  their 
arrival  they  stopped  at  Salem  and  Charlestown  and  then,  in 
July,  divided  into  two  parties*  One,  under  John  Winthrop, 
settled  in  Boston;  the  remainder,  under  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  founded  Watertown*  This  seems  to  have  included  our 
John  Reynolds  who,  in  1635,  at  age  23,  was  made  a  freeman  of 
Watertown  and  owned  a  homes ite  of  5-1/2  acres » 

In  I63O  the  Watertown  families  numbered  only  about  60  but, 
in  the  next  few  years,  so  many  immigrants  arrived  in 
New  England  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans  that 
the  town’s  population  and  that  of  the  region  grew  rapidly « 
Reports  of  excellent  meadows  along  the  Connecticut  River 
caused  many  families  to  push  on  into  Connecticut*  Wethers¬ 
field  was  its  first  English  settlement  and  thither  John 
Reynolds  moved,  in  about  1636.  The  official  ’’earmark”  of 
John’s  swine  and  kine  was  registered  in  Wethersfield  town 
records  in  l64l0 

Internal  dissentions  in  the  Wethersfield  church  caused 
the  congregation  to  divide  and,  in  1641,  a  new  colony  including 
John  Reynolds  and  some  27  other  Wethersfield  men  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  site  of  Stamford*  Its  first  meeting  was  held 
in  October,  1641;  five  men  v/ere  elected  to  form  a  provisional 
government  and  to  apportion  the  landc  The  new  settlement  was 
first  called  Rappowan.  In  one  early  record  of  the  town,  we 
find  John’s  name  recorded  as  "jo*  Renoulds*” 

The  last  record  of  John  Reynolds  that  has  been  found  is  a 
Stamford  deed  of  March  1650/1651*  The  death  of  his  wife 
Sarah  is  of  record  as  occuring  August  31,  1657  at  age  43  but 
of  what  became  of  John  himself  after  1650/1651  nothing  is 
known*  There  are  numerous  widely  different  accounts  of  him, 
such  as  that  he  died  in  1650,  or  that  he  moved  to  this  or  that 
other  town  and  there  died  in  1660  or  even  as  late  as  1682 * 

None  of  these  tales  of  him  are  supported  by  authentic  evidence* 
No  will  has  been  found  either  for  John  or  for  his  wife  Sarah. 

CHILDREN:  There  are  no  birth  records  of  the  children  of 
John  and  Sarah  Reynolds.  The  known  children, 
all  of  whom  married  into  families  of  Greenwich, 
are : 

Elizabeth  m*  Peter  Ferris,  son  of  Jeffrey  Ferris# 

Jonathan  m.  — -  Husted,  daughter  of  Angel  Hus  ted# 

JOHN  (11) 

11# JOHN  REYNOLDS 

Born  about  1639,  probably  in  Wethersfield*  Died  in  Green¬ 
wich,  1701. 
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m.  at  Greenwich  about  1668  JUDITH  PALMER  (11),  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Judith  (Judah  -  Juda)  Palmer «  Judith 
Reynolds  died  after  her  husband  but  before  August 

1716. 

In  December  of  16?0  John  was  one  of  nine  to  receive  land  in 
lower  Horseneck  Meadows  (Greenwich),  and  in  1682  land  at  Miamus 
River  was  given  him  by  his  brother  Jonathan*  More  was  granted 
him  in  Greenwich  in  1686  and  that  same  year  he  and  others 
bought  from  Indians  all  the  land  between  “Myamos  River”  and 
Byron  River  and  from  there  to  the  New  York  line. 

The  proprietors  of  Horseneck,  including  John,  had  by  1688 
increased  to  50.  Horseneck  derived  its  name  from  a  peninsula 
on  high  ground  (now  Fields  Point),  west  of  Greenwich,  that  was 
at  first  a  horse  pasture.  The  name  Horseneck  yielded  to  that 
of  Greenwich. 

In  the  Greenwich  inventory  of  1688,  John  Reynolds  is  listed 
as  its  wealthiest  “inhabitant,”  and  again  in  1697,  when  he 
was  rated  at  102  pounds.  He  was  the  largest  landowner  in 
Greenwich. 

John  was  the  first  magistrate  of  Greenwich;  he  supervised 
the  erection  of  its  first  church.  In  1687  he  became  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  acquired  the  dignified  title  of  "Mr.*1  He 
served  from  1690  to  1697  as  King’s  Commissioner. 

John’s  will,  dated  November  18,  1701,  was  filed  for  probate 
in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  December  17,  1701.  Its  pre¬ 
amble  is  typical  of  those  times,  but  seems  particularly 
interesting: 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  John  Reynolds  Senior, 
being  under  ye  afflicting  hand  of  God  by  sickness  and 
long  continued  weakness,  yet  throu  God’s  grate  Mercy  in 
ye  full  Injoyment  of  my  understanding,  and  not  knowing 
how  short  my  time  in  this  life  may  bee,  I  will  as  fol- 
loweth.  I  commit  my  spirit  unto  God  that  gave  it  hoping 
for  redemption  and  salvation  in  and  throu  ye  merrits  of 
ye  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ••••• 

He  left  his  lands  to  his  sons;  to  his  "datters”  he  left 
his  movable  estate  not  already  given  them.  His  wife  was  to 
receive  use  of  one  half  the  “present  dwelling  house  and 
orchard,”  his  negro  woman,  and  The  “beadstead,  and  furniture 
of  that  bed  which  wee  ly  on;  also  another  of  ye  best  beds 
with  ye  furniture  to  it.”  Also  “household  Linning  with  all 
ye  wooll,  Flax,  yearne  or  homespun  cloth  wee  may  have  at  my 
Desease.”  Also  “provession  for  dyat  for  a  year  after  my 
Desease.”  The  inventory  of  his  estate  gives  the  valuation  as 
617  pounds  6  pence. 
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CHILDREN: 

John  (”the  cooper”). 

Judith  m.  Samuel  Butts  of  Norwalk.  6  children 

JAMES  (10) 

Mary  m.  Peter  Palmer. 

Jonathan  m.  Mary  Mead. 

Joshua 

David  m.  (1st)  Penelope  Wright, 

(2nd)  (possibly)  Mrs.  Mary  (Mead)  Reynolds,  widow 
of  his  brother  Jonathan. 

1 0 • CAPTAIN  JAMES  REYNOLDS 

Born  at  Greenwich  in  1674c  Died  at  Amenia,  Dutchess  County, 
N.Y.  2/14/1767.  His  gravestone  is  “still11  (1924)  standing  in 
Smithfield  Burying  Ground,  inscribed  ” James  Reynolds  Esq.” 

m.  The  Brush  sources  (Brush  family  section  of  our  notes) 
give  as  James*  wife  Sarah  Holmes  of  Greenwich.  The 
Reynolds  Genealogy  gives  as  her  birth  date  1686,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  James*  first  child 
v/as  born  in  1698  when  this  Sarah  would  have  been  only 
12  years  old.  It  concludes  that  Sarah  Holmes  was 
therefore  a  2nd  wife.  There  is  no  record  of  any  other 
v ife  of  James  and  this  I698  first  child  of  James  was 
given  the  name  Sarah,  presumably  after  her  mother.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  an  earlier,  unknown 

wife,  and  that  both  wives  bore  the  name  Sarah  -  or, 

more  probably,  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  records^ 
and  that  Sarah  Holmes  was  born  not  in  1686  but  in  1676, 

2  years  later  then  the  birth  of  her  husband,  Captain 
James.  The  birth  dates  of  the  children  follow  each 
other  without  such  an  interval  as  might  be  expected 
between  those  of  a  first  and  a  second  wife.  The 
Reynolds  Genealogy  gives  considerable  data  about  Sarah 
Holmes’  parents  and  grandparents.  We  omit  it  here  since 
it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  that  she  belongs  to  our 
ancestry. 

It  is  reported  of  James  Reynolds  that  he  was  ’’large  and  made 
a  fine  appearance.” 

James  is  of  record  in  1703  as  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
petition  to  the  General  Assembly  pleading  that  one-half  of 
the  town  meetings  of  Greenwich  be  held  in  Horseneck,  which  was 
rapidly  outgrowing  in  importance  ’’Greenwich  Old  Towne.” 

In  1705,  he  was  a  selectman  of  the  Second  or  West  Society 
(division)  of  Greenwich.  He  v/as  elected  a  Lieutenant  of  Horse- 
neck  Train  Band  Militia  in  1719  and  became  Captain  in  1728.  He 
was  representative  from  Greenwich  to  the  General  Assembly  from 
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1721  to  1724  and  from  1727  to  1728.  From  1735  to  1741  he 
was  Justice. of  the  Peace  of  Fairfield  County.  He  was  Moder¬ 
ator  of  the  Second  or  West  Society  from  1723  to  1725 ,  from 
1731  to  1734*  and  from  1739  to  1740.  He  was  a  very  large 
Greenwich  landholder.  The  last  mention  of  him  in  Greenwich 
town  records  is  in  1750,  v/hen  he  and  one  Samuel  Mills  served 
as  a  committee  to  collect  funds  for  building  a  meeting  house 
for  the  Second  Society* 

Tradition  tells  us  that  at  his  death  in  1767  he  was  living 
in  Cortland  Manor,  Peekskill,  but  was  on  a  visit  to  his  son 
James  in  Amenia.  The  son  James  is  also  buried  in  Smithfield 
Burying  Ground* 

CHILDREN: 

Sarah 

James  m.  Phebe  Fowler, 

Nathaniel  m.  Ruth  Purdy* 

MARY  (9). 

Gideon 

Justus  m.  Elizabeth  Sackett, 

Jeremiah  m,  Jemima  Brown® 

9*  MARY  REYNOLDS 

Born,  according  to  her  gravestone  in  Stanwich  Churchyard, 
Greenwich,  10/20/1704  and  died  5/26/1760.  This  is  probably  a 
second  tombstone;  data  about  it  is  as  given  in  the  Brush 
sources.  The  Reynolds  Genealogy  gives  as  the  date  of  her 
birth  2/9/1704/5. 

m.  BENJAMIN  BRUSH  (9)***  a  large  landowner  of  Greenwich  and 
Sergeant  of  the  Train  Band  -  a  prominent  man  in  Stanwich 
1  Parish, 

Mary  Brush,  daughter  of  Mary  (Reynolds)  Brush  and  Benjamin, 
married  in  1754,  John  Mead,  famous  general  of  the  Revolution. 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  "The  Treat  Family,  a  Genealogy  of  Trott,  Tratt  and 
Treat  for  Fifteen  Generations  and  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Years,  in  England  and  America” ,  by  John  Harvey  Treat  A.M., 
published  by  the  Salem  Press,  Publishing  and  Printing  Co#, 
Salem,  Mass.  (1393 )« 

(2)  "John  and  Susan  Simmonds  and  Their  Descendants”  compiled 
by  Frank  William  Simmonds,  printed  by  the  Tuttle  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Inc 6,  Rutland  Vfc.  (1940 )e 

It  is  interesting  that  the  TREAT  family  is  included  not  only 
in  the  PATERNAL  ancestry  but  also  in  the  MATERNAL*  HONOR  TREAT, 
daughter  of  our  RICHARD  TREAT  (12),  married  maternal  ancestor 
JOHN  DEMING  (see  "The  Viillson  Ancestry” ) . 

The  name  "Treat"  was  spelled  in  many  different  w ays.  In 
England  the  spelling  was  "Tratt"  or  "Trott".  Richard  Treat 
(our  12)  spelled  it  sometimes  "Trett",  sometimes  "Trott",  and, 
long  after  he  came  to  America,  regularly  as  "Treat”  or  "Treate". 

THE  TREAT  FAMILY  IN  ENGLAND 


JOHN  TROTT 


Of  Staplegrove,  near  Taunton,  England.  His  name  appears 
in  the  Calendar  of  Taunton  Manor  Rolls  in  1458,  1463,  1473, 
and  1479* 

WILLIAM  TRbTT 

Also  of  Staplegrove,  and  probably  the  son  of  JOHN®  His 
name  appears  as  of  the  same  parish  and  hundred,  in  those  Taunton 
rolls,  for  the  years  1503,  1504,  and  1510* 

PROBABLE  CHILDREN: 

William  Lucy 

Richard  Alice 

Joanna  John 

14 .RICHARD  TROTT 

Died  about  1571. 

m.  JOANNA - (14) 

Richard  was  also  of  Staplegrove,  and  was  probably  the  son 
of  WILLIAM. 
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CHI  ID  REN : 

John  died  young .  William 

John  Tamsen 

ROBERT  (13) 

13  ©ROBERT  TROTT 


Born  and  baptized  probably  in  the  hamlet  of  Trendale  (now 
the  Parish  of  Trull),  Somerset,  England.  Buried  2/16/1599  in 
Pitminster,  England 0 

in*  In  Pitminster,  HONORA  (HONOR)  —  (13 )  v/ho  was  there 
buried  9/17/1627. 

CHILDREN  (all  baptized  in  Pitminster): 

Alice  Agnes 

John  Tamsen 

Mary  RICHARD  (12) 

THE  TREAT  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

12 eRICHARD  TREAT  (TROTT,  TRETT ,  THE ATE ) 

•Born  in  Pitminster  in  1584  (baptized  there  8/28/1584).  Died 
3/1/1669- *70  at  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

m0  4/27/1615  in  Pitminster  ALICE  GAYLORD  (GAYLAUD)  (12)** 

Richard  emigrated  to  Nev;  England  about  1637  and,  with 
Mathias  Trott,  was  the  founder  of  the  Treat  families  in  America. 
He  came  to  VJatertown,  then  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  social  standing  and  of  much  influence  in 
his  community  and  in  the  Connecticut  Colony.  He  w as  Deputy  from 
Wethersfield  in  1644  and  was  re-elected  annually  for  14  years. 

In  1644,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  of  two  for  Wethersf ield  to 
receive  money  for  maintaining  scholars  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
eight  times  elected  Assistant  (Magistrate),  1657  to  1665*  In 
1660,  he  became  a  "townsman'*  of  Wethersfield©  He  held  various 
other  offices  of  honor  and  trusto 

As  early  as  1642  and  perhaps  earlier,  he  bore  the  title  of 
"Mr.";  not  more  than  5  persons  in  100  held  that  title  -  very 
few,  even,  of  the  Deputies  and  Magistrates.  In  the  list  of 
freemen  of  Wethersfield  in  1659  there  were  only  3  ,*Mr."s  besides 
,!Mr.  Richard  Treat  Sr." 

In  March  of  1660  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  applied  to 
King  Charles  II  for  a  charter  for  the  Colony,  and  sent  its 
Governor  Winthrop  to  England  to  further  the  application.  It 
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was  granted  April  23,  1662,  so  liberal  that  the  Colony  was 
self-governing  and  independent  in  all  but  name*  Richard  and 
two  of  his  sons-in-law  (John  Deming  and  Matthew  Canfield) 
were  included  among  the  nineteen  "Patentees”  of  the  charter* 

He  is  recorded  as  a  member  of  Governor  Winthrop’s  Council 
on  December  17 ,  1663  and  on  July  1,  1664 « 

He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  an  extensive  landowner* 

His  will  is  dated  February  13 ,  1668  and  disposes  of  much 
property  including  land,  his  ’’mill  and  grinding  stone,  farm 
timber  chains,  still  yard”,  and  his  ’’little  Bible”  and  his 
’’great  Bible*” 

CHILDREN  (Born  and  baptized  in  Pitminster,  England): 

Honor  m.  John  Deming. 

Joanna  m.  John  Hollister* 

Sarah  m.  Matthew  Canfield* 

Richard  m.  Sarah  Coleman* 

ROBERT  (11) 

Elizabeth  m.  George  Wolcott. 

Susanna  m,  Robert  Webster* 

Alice  died  in  infancy. 

James  m.  Rebecca  Lattimore* 

Katharine  m.  the  Rev.  William  Thompson  (or  Tomson)  of 

New  Haven,  the  ceremony  performed  by  Governor 
John  Endicott  at  Boston* 

11 .GOVERNOR  ROBERT  TREAT 

Born  about  1624  (baptized  2/25/1624)  at  Pitminster,  England. 
Died  7/1/1710  at  Milford,  Conn.  His  tombstone  there  gives  his 
age  at  death  as  88* 

m.  (1st)  about  1647,  JANE  TAPP  (11)** 

(2nd)  12/24/1705  (at  age  8l),  as  her  3rd  husband, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bryan,  daughter  of  Elder  Michael  Powell 
and  Abigail  Powell  of  Boston*  She  was  born  6/16/1641, 
died  1/10/1706. 

Robert,  as  a  child,  came  with  his  father’s  big  family  from 
Pitminster. England  to  Watertown  and  then  to  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut.  In  February  of  1639,  men  of  Wethersfield  bought 
from  the  Indians  certain  land  known  as  ”Wepowage”.  It  was 
given  over  to  four  trustees  in  trust  for  the  planters  concerned, 
and  re-named  ’’Milford.”  Among  those  who  came  from  Wethersfield 
was  young  Robert  Treat.  His  name  was  not  included  in  the  list 
of  ’’free  planters",  probably  because  of  his  extreme  youth,  his 
is  number  seven  among  the  ten  names  immediately  following* 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  planters,  Robert  Treat,  then 
only  16  years  old,  was  one  of  the  9  men  appointed  to  survey 
and  lay  out  the  land.  He  later  returned  to  Wethersfield  and, 
in  1647,  was  elected  “rate  maker”  there* 

Soon  after,  he  went  back  to  Milford  where  he  owned  land. 

On  April  19,  1649,  he  and  his  wife  Jane  were  received  into 
the  Milford  Church.  Milford  early  joined  with  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven  for  greater  protection  against  the  Indians  and  Dutch. 

Though  not  a  college  man,  Robert  was  obviously  well  edu¬ 
cated;  his  letters,  later  in  his  life,  often  include  phrases 
or  sentences  of  Latin  and  his  accomplishments  for  the  Colony 
show  its  high  regard  for  his  ability  as  a  civil  engineer. 

In  1653  be  was  chosen  by  Milford  as  its  Deputy  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  and  so  served  at  least  until 
1659  and  perhaps  longer.  In  1654  Milford  appointed  him 
Lieutenant  of  the  Trainband;  the  General  Court  confirmed  the 
nomination  and  named  him  “the  chiefe  military  officer  there, 
for  the  present,  and  to  order  ye  military  affairs  of  that  town.” 
Later,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain. 

In  1659,  be  became  an  Assistant  or  Magistrate  and  so  served 
until  1664  when  he  was  again  nominated  but  declined  to  serve, 
probably  because  of  his  intention  to  join  the  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
settlers  * 

The  Connecticut  charter  of  1662,  despite  its  liberal  provi¬ 
sions,  displeased  Robert  Treat  and  others  in  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  certain  features  of  it  to  be  unfair  to  Milford  and 
to  New  Haven.  At  about  this  time,  New  Jersey,  coming  now  under 
control  of  the  English,  offered  favorable  concessions  x'or  settle¬ 
ment  and  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  fertility  and  resources 
of  the  lands  available  to  the  settlers®  New  Jersey  was  inhab¬ 
ited  at  that  time  by  (a)  about  2000  Indians,  (b)  some  itinerant 
traopers  and  fishermen,  (c)  a  few  Swedes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  and  (d)  a  settlement  of  Dutch  in  Bergen  County. 

Robert  Treat  and  two  others  were  designated  by  the  dissatisfied 
element  of  Milford  and  New  Haven  to  investigate  and  make  plans 
for  a  New  Jersey  settlement.  They  selected  the  present  site 
of  Newark. 

In  1666  the  settlement  was  there  established  -  first  called 
“New  Milford,”  then  re-named  “Newark,”  after  the  English  town 
from  which  their  minister  came. 

Each  settler  except  Robert  Treat  was  given  6  acres;  he.  be¬ 
cause  of  his  services,  was  alloted  8  acres  and  given  first 
choice.  The  rules  drawn  up  by  the  settlers  provided  that  no  one  but 
church  members  could  voteor  hold  public  office. 
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In  July  3.66 7,  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians  was 
completed  and  the  settlement  of  Newark  commenced  actively, 

Robert  Treat  was  its  first  town  clerk  and  its  Burgess  or  Deputy 
to  the  first  Provincial  Assembly.  He  held  that  office  for  five 
years,  until,  in  1672,  he  returned  with  his  family  to  Milford.' 
Newark  owes  much  to  the  vision  and  planning  of  Robert  Treat. 

In  1673 5  “Captain  Treat“  again  became  an  Assistant  or 
Magistrate  of  Connecticut  Colony  and  so  continued  for  three 
years.  In  August  of  1673,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
and  in  August,  1675,  “Major  Treat"  was  chosen  by  the  Council 
to  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces  “next  to  be  sent  against 
the  Indians."  He  had  much  active  service  in  the  Indian  cam¬ 
paigns  of  King  Phillips  War,  and  was  described  by  Captain 
Appleton,  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  as  “a  Worthy  Gentlemen 
and  a  discrete  and  incouraging  Commander."  W hen,  in  October, 
1675?  he  appeared  before  the  Assembly  and  asked  that  he  be 
allowed  to  give  up  his  command,  the  Assembly  refused  and  declared 
"they  have  taken  so  good  satisfaction  in  the  major’s  good  con¬ 
duct  that  they  doe  desire  and  order  Major  Robert  Treat  to  con** 
tinue  his  regiment  over  the  forces  the  Colonies  raysed  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  enemy  and  doe  order  the  continuance  of  his 
commission  granted  as  before  by  the  Councill." 

In  1676  Robert  Treat  was  elected  Deputy  Governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  Colony;  in  May  of  1678  he  was  chosen  Reserve  Commissioner 
for  the  United  Colonies  and  often  served  as  Commissioner  there¬ 
after,  in  1684  being  President  of  the  Boardo 

ROBERT  TREAT  AS  GOVERNOR 

In  1683  Deputy  Governor  Robert  Treat  was  elected  Governor  of 
Connecticut  Colony. 

One  of  his  first  duties  as  Governor  was  in  connection  with  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Connecticut  and  the  Colony  of  New  York. 
New  York  was  claiming  a  large  part  of  Connecticut  territory, 
including  the  towns  of  Rye,  Greenwich  and  Stamford.  When 
Governor  Dongan  of  New  York  wrote  Governor  Treat,  November  5, 
1683,  about  the  claim,  the  Connecticut  General  Court  sent 
Mr.  Treat  and  aides  to  New  York  to  confer  and  arrive  at  a 
settlement.  His  orders  were  not  to  agree  to  New  Yorkfs  demand 
for  a  boundary  twenty  miles  eastward  from  the  Hudson  River,  but 
to  settle  for  the  least  to  which  Governor  Dongan  would  agree. 

The  compromise  boundary  was  ratified  February  23,  1683-4  and  is 
the  present  very  irregular  boundary  between  the  two  States, 
running  between  Rye  and  Greenwich. 

A  still  greater  test  of  Governor  Treat’s  wisdom  and  leader¬ 
ship  came  in  1685  with  the  revocation  by  King  James  of  the  1662 
charter  under  which  Connecticut  had  been  so  self-governing. 
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King  James  ordered  Governor  Treat  and  the  Company  of  the 
English  Colony  in  Connecticut  to  appear  at  Court  within  a 
specified  time.  The  Governor  sent  Mr.  Whiting  to  London  to 
present  the  humble  apologies  of  the  Colony,  and  to  explain 
that  the  writ  had  not  been  received  in  Connecticut  until  the 
time  allowed  for  the  "appearance1’  had  already  expired 0 
Mr.  Whiting  was  to  ask  whether  a  new  writ  would  be  issued  and 
was  to  plead  that  any  revocation  of  charter  be  suspended  until 
the  Colony  should  have  opportunity  to  appear  for  themselves. 

In  August,  1686,  Governor  Treat  asked  the  advice  of  his 
fellow  Governor  Dongan  of  New  York  who  urged  "a  downright 
humble  submission,  the  most  effectual  means  to  secure  what  is 
most  advantageous,  liberty,  prosperity,  and,  what  is  of  all 
things  most  tender  and  dearest,  religion." 

On  December  20th  of  that  year  there  arrived  in  Boston  one 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  who,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Treat,  announced 
that  he  had  been  appointed  by  King  James  to  be  Governor  of  all 
New  England,  and  that  he  was  authorized  to  receive  "the  surrender 
of  your  charter  (if  tendered  by  you)." 

The  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island  having  already 
yielded  to  Andros,  Governor  Treat  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  for  January  26,  1687,  to  decide  what  action  to 
take*  The  action  the  Assembly  decided  upon  was  -  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Governor  and  the  Council]  A  long  exchange 
of  communications  with  Andros  ensued,  and  letters  from  the 
Colony  to  England.  On  October  22nd  Andros  wrote  Governor  Treat 
that  King  James  had  assigned  Connecticut  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  Governor  Treat  was  to  come  to  him  at  Hartford  by  the  end 
of  the  week. 

The  Governor  summoned  the  General  Court  to  meet  at  Hartford 
at  that  time,  and  on  Monday,  October  31st,  I687,  Andros  arrived 
there  with  many  members  of  his  Council  and  a  boayguard  of 
"regular  troops".  Received  with  great  ceremony,  he  entered  the 
Assembly  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Governor  Treat,  and  explained 
the  reasons  for  uniting  all  the  Colonies  under  a  single  head. 
Governor  Treat  then  presented  his  argument  and  plea  against  the 
surrender  of  Connecticut’s  charter 0 

The  session  continued  until  after  dark.  Lighted  candles  were 
brought  in  and  the  charter  was  produced  and  laid  UDon  the  table 
in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly.  Suddenly  the  candles  were  extin¬ 
guished.  They  we re  quickly  re-lighted,  but  the  charter  had 
disappeared.  There  had  been  no  noise  or  confusion,  but  careful 
search  failed  to  reveal  it.  It  had  been  quietly  seized  by 
Connecticut’s  Captain  Wadsworth  and  carried  from  the  Assembly. 

He  had  hidden  it  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  oak  tree  that 
thenceforth  became  famous  as  "the  charter  oak."  The  charter 
never  was  surrendered. 
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Nevertheless,  the  authority  of  Andros  vias  beyond  question 
and  further  resistance  was  useless,  meaning  enmity  from  him 
as  the  Royal  Governor,  and  trouble  for  the  Colony*  Governor 
Treat  and  his  Council  wisely  accepted  Andros T  control,  and  he  was 
loyally  received  by  the  people  who  made  the  best  of  the  situa¬ 
tion*  The  day  following  the  Hartford  meeting  "Mr.  Treat”  and 
Captain  John  Allen,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  were 
made  members  of  Andros*  Council  and  took  oath  of  office*  They 
were  also  made  "Judges  of  the  Pleas”  in  their  respective 
counties.  Within  a  week,  ”Mr.  Treat”  was  commissioned  a 
Colonel  by  Andros. 

On  November  5,  1638,  William  Prince  of  Orange,  landed  in 
England,  King  James  was  deposed  and  VJilliam  and  Mary  came  to 
the  throne©  As  soon  as  this  news  reached  Boston,  the  people 
rose  in  rebellion,  seized  the  tyrannical  Andros  and  imprisoned 
him  until,  the  following  February,  they  sent  him  back  to 
England  for  trial*  On  May  9,  1689,  Governor  Treat  and  the 
Connecticut  Magistrates  resumed  office,  under  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  old  charter. 

The  validity  of  their  thus  again  assuming  the  government 
of  the  Colony  was  questioned  in  a  trial,  in  October  1690,  in 
Connecticut's  Court  of  Assistants;  "the  defendant  pleaded  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  challenged  the  authority  of  the  Court 
and  the  existing  government  under  which  it  was  constituted* 
Governor  Treat  replied  that  the  people  had  put  him  in  and  he 
had  ventured  all  he  had  above  his  shoulders  on  this  account, 
and  therefore  he  would  maintain  it*” 

In  September,  1692,  was  held  the  last  trial  for  witchcraft 
in  Connecticut,  the  Governor  being  present.  The  trial  was  held 
in  Fairfield;  Mercy  Disborough  of  Westport,  wife  of  Thomas 
Disborough,  was  found  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Governor*  That  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  verdict  and  sen¬ 
tence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  Mercy  Disborough  and  her 
husband  Thomas  are  on  record  as  living  in  Fairfield  in  1707. 

Mercy  had,  it  aeems,  been  pardoned. 

In  1698,  at  the  age  of  74,  Robert  Treat  resigned  as  Governor 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  old  and  close  friend  Fitz-John  VJinthrop* 
He  did  not,  however,  leave  public  life,  but  merely  stepped  do wn 
to  the  less  arduous  duties  of  his  old  office  of  Deputy  Governor 
and  continued  so  to  serve  until,  in  1708  at  age  83,  he  did 
indeed  retire 

Some  two  years  after  he  gave  up  even  the  duties  of  Deputy 
Governor  and  about  two  months  before  his  death,  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut  passed  this  resolution: 
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This  Assembly,  remembering  the  great  and  good  services 
done  for  this  Colony  by  the  antient  and  honorable  Collonel 
Robert  Treat,  late  Governor,  do  give  and  grant  unto  him 
out  of  the  public  treasury  of  the  colony  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  of  money  to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  Treasurer » 

On  July  1,  1710,  he  died® 

Hollister,  in  his  history  of  Connecticut,  tells  us: 

Governor  Treat  was  not  only  a  man  of  high  courage  . 

but  he  possessed  a  quick  sagacity  united  with  a  breadth  of 
understanding ....  *  Nor  did  he  excell  only  as  a  hero;  his 
moral  courage  and  inherent  force  of  character  shone  with 
the  brightest  lustre  in  the  executive  chair  or  legislative 
chamber,.,..  In  private  life  he  was  no  less  esteemed.  He 
was  a  planter  of  that  hospitable  order  that  adorned 
New  England  in  an  age  when  hospitality  was  accounted  a 
virtue..**®  His  house  was  always  open  to  the  poor  and 
friendless.,.,.  While  he  drowned  a  tear  of  sympathy  in  the 
lively  sparkle  of  his  fun  or  of  anecdote,  he  was  always 
welcome,  always  beloved. 

Like  his  father,  he  bore  the  title  of  ”Mr."  both  in  Connect- 
cut  and  in  New  Jersey.  In  1706,  out  of  109  proprietors  of 
New  Milford,  only  6  persons  besides  Robert  Treat  were  so  called. 

His  will  is  dated  January  5*  170 7.  The  inventory  of  his 
estate  includes  “a  sawmill  downstream,”  ”a  sawing  and  fulling 
mill,”  much  land,  a  moderate  amount  of  cash,  and  two  slaves 
valued  at  85  pounds. 

Governor  Treat1 s  grave  is  in  the  old  burying  ground  at 
Milford o  His  epitaph  reads: 

Here  lyeth  interrd  the  body  of  Coll  Robert  Treat  Esq 
who  faithfully  served  this  colony  in  the  post  of  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  near  ye  space  of  thirty  years  and  att 
ye  age  of  four  score  and  eight  years  exchanged  this  life 
for  a  better  July  1st  anno  domini  1710. 

In  I889  the  people  of  Milford,  in  celebrating  its  250th 
anniversary,  erected  a  memorial  bridge  and  tower  bearing  the 
inscription: 


IN  MEMORIAM 
ROBERT  TREAT 

PGR  FORTY  YEARS  GOVERNOR  AND  DEPUTY  GOVERNOR 
OF  THE  COLONY  OF  CONNECTICUT 
OBIT  1710 
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CHILDREN  (all  born  of  his  1st  wife  and  baptized  in  the  1st 
Church  of  Milford): 

SAMUEL  (10) 

John 
Mary 
Robert 

10  p REV  .  SAMITE  L  TREAT 

Baptized  9/3/1648  at  Milford,  Conn*  Died  3/18/1716- '17  at 
Eastham,  Mass0 

m.  (1st)  3/16/1674  ELIZABETH  MAYO  (10)** 

(2nd)  8/29/1700  Mrs,  Abigail  (Willard)  Estabrook. 

Samuel  Treat  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1.669*  After 
graduation,  he  made  his  home  with  his  parents,  then  in  Newark, 
N.J. ,  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Woodbridge,  N.J. ,  church.  He 
returned  with  them  to  Milford  in  1672  and  that  same  year  received 
a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  at  Eastham  (Indian  name 
Nanset)  on  Cape  Cod®  His  salary  was  50  pounds  a  year,  increased 
in  1710  to  70  pounds  "in  silver  money,"  "with  wood  enough  for 
his  use,  brought  to  his  door."  He  was  given  several  parcels  of 
upland,  marsh  and  meadow  land  on  which  was  built  for  him  "a 
suitable  house." 

His  parish  was  very  large  in  extent  and  must  have  required 
a  great  deal  of  travel.  He  served  it  for  45  years.  His  grand¬ 
son,  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  himself  a  learned  and  noted  Minister 
of  Kings  Church  in  Boston,  says  of  him: 

This  gentleman  is  entitled  to  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  evangelists  of  New  England;  and  by  his  zeal 
and  labors  he  not  only  converted  many  of  the  Indians 
to  the  faith  that  he  embraced,  but  he  was  also  the 
happy  instrument  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  order 
and  civilization. 

He  could  write  and  speak  the  language  of  the  Indians  fluently 
and  once  a  month  preached  in  their  villages  in  their  own  tongue* 
At  other  times  their  teachers  read  to  them  sermons  he  had  pre¬ 
pared,  not  being  allowed  to  deliver  anything  composed  by  them¬ 
selves  l  He  translated  into  the  Nanset  tongue  The  Confession  of 
Faith  and  had  it  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes* 
He  was  respected  and  beloved  in  his  parish,  though,  as  a 
preacher,  his  delivery  was  unpleasant,  his  voice  loud  and  harsh. 
His  Calvinism  was  of  the  strictest  kind* 

His  grandson  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  tells  of  him  that  he 
once  preached  one  of  his  best  sermons  in  the  Old  South  Church 
of  Boston,  the  pastorate  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Willard,  President  of  Harvard  College.  The  congregation  were 
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not  aware  of  his  relationship  to  their  pastor,  and  were  dis¬ 
mayed  by  his  voice  and  manner,  so  different  from  the  charm¬ 
ingly  polished  and  pleasant  delivery  of  the  Rev*  Willard® 

They  protested  to  Mr.  Willard  that  this  Samuel  Treat,  though 
doubtless  a  pious  and  worthy  man,  was  a  wretched  preacher, 
and  asked  that  he  never  be  permitted  to  address  them  again® 

Dr.  Willard  made  no  reply,  but  a  few  weeks  later  borrowed 
that  same  sermon  from  his  son-in-law  and  used  it  unchanged  as 
his  Sunday  sermon®  His  congregation  we re  so  delighted  with 
it  as  he  delivered  it  that  they  requested  a  copy  for  publica¬ 
tion® 

Samuel  Treat  was  cheerful,  good  natured,  a  kind  and  loving 
father  and  husband.  He  was  pleasant,  even  witty,  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  clergy  of  the  time  held  him  in  high  esteem;  John 
Cotton  and  Increase  Mather  spoke  of  him  in  high  terms.  He 
had  a  remarkably  vigorous  constitution,  but  in  his  last  years 
his  health  began  to  fail  and  in  1714  an  assistant  was  employed 
for  him*. 

His  death  occurred  at  the  time  of  "the  great  snow"  that 
fell  to  a  depth  of  6  feet.  Drifted  by  the  winds,  it  made 
necessary  the  postponement  of  the  funeral  for  a  few  days  until 
an  arch  could  be  dug  through  some  of  the  drifts  so  that  the 
body  could  be  transported  some  half  mile  to  the  grave.  The 
Indians  were  allowed,  at  their  request  and  as  a  token  of  their 
respect  to  their  deceased  friend,  to  assist  in  bearing  the 
body  to  its  place  of  burial. 

Samuel  Treat* s  epitaph  reads: 

Here  lies  interred  ye  body  of  ye  late  learned  and 
Revered  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  ye  pious  and  faithful  pastor 
of  this  church  who,  after  a  very  zealous  discharge  of 
his  ministry  for  ye  span  of  4-5  years  and  a  laborious 
travel  for  ye  souls  of  ye  Indian  natives,  fell  asleep 
in  Christ  March  ye  18,  1716-* 17  in  ye  69  year  of  his 
age. 

CHILDREN: 


By  his  first  wife,  all  born  in  Eastham: 


JANE  (9) 
Elizabeth 
Sarah 
Samuel 


Mary 

Robert 

Abigail 

Joseph 


Joshua 

John 

Nathaniel 


By  his  second  wife: 

Eunice 

Robert 


TREAT 


. 


. 
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9.  JANE  TREAT 


Born  12/6/1675  in  Eastham,  on  Cape  Cod,  Died  9/1/1729 
and  was  buried  in  North  Truro,  Mass* 

m.  10/11/1691*-  CONSTANT  FREEMAN  (9)** 

In  1700  the  town  of  Truro  was  settled  largely  by  families 
from  Eastham*  Jane  and  her  husband  and  their  children  with 
three  of  her  brothers  and  two  of  her  sisters  and  their  families 
were  among  its  first  settlers  «> 


TREAT 


FAMILY  NAMES 


FIRST  APPEARING  IN  THE 
10TH 

GENERATION 

(and  by  error  including 
LE1JTHALL 

first  appearing  in  the 

11th 

generation) 


' 
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SOURCE : 

"A  Mans ey -Hopkins  Genealogy”  by  D.O.S.  Lowell,  A.M. ,  M.D., 
Litt.D.  Privately  printed  in  Boston  in  1920* 

11. EDWARD  BANGS 

Born  about  1592  in  Chicester  (or  Chester),  England.  Died  at 
Eastham,  Mass.,  1677-8. 

m.  (1st)  (after  1627)  Lydia  Hicks. 

(2nd)  (after  1637)  REBECCA  (11). 

Edward  Bangs  came  to  Plymouth  in  1623  in  the  ship  ”Ann,” 
a  pilgrim,  since  all  who  made  the  voyage  in  the  first  three 
ships  (the  ‘'Mayflower”  in  1620,  the  '’Fortune1*  in  1621,  and  the 
“Ann”  in  1623)  are  so  called 0 

He  moved  to  Eastham  with  Governor  Prence  in  1644  and  settled 
near  the  spot  where  the  Pilgrims  first  set  foot  ashore  from  the 
“Mayflower”  before  their  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock.  He  became  a 
freeman  in  1633  and  held  many  offices,  both  in  Plymouth  and 
later  in  Eastham,  among  them  being  Assessor,  Selectman,  Town 
Treasurer,  Deputy  to  the  General  Court,  and  Overseer  of  the 
Guard  against  the  Indians. 

Before  going  to  Eastham  he  superintended  as  shipwright  the 
building  of  the  "first  ship  of  size”  to  be  launched  at 
Plymouth  -  a  barque  of  40  to  50  tons,  costing  about  200  pounds. 

He  was  allotted  80  acres  of  land  for  contributing  one  -  sixteenth 
of  the  expense. 

In  1657,  we  find  him  a  merchant  in  Eastham.  There  he  died 
In  1677-8. 

CHILDREN: 

By  his  first  wife: 

John 

By  his  second  wife: 

Lieut,  Joshua 
Rebecca 
Sarah 

Capt.  Jonathan,  whose  1st  wife  was  Mary  Mayo 
Lydia,  whose  2nd  husband  was  Nicholas  Snow 

10. HANNAH  BANGS 

Born  about  1644  in  Plymouth. 

m.  (4/20/1662)  JOHN  DOANE  JR.  (10)** 


HANNAH  (10) 
Bethia 
Apphia 
Mercy 


BANGS 


' 
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SOURCE : 

“The  New  York  Genealogy  and  Biographical  Record,"  Volt 66 
(1935)  and  67  (1936),  papers  contributed  by  Conklin  Mann* 

11, RICHARD  BRUSH 

Born  about  1640,  probably  in  England,  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known,  but  his  name  appears  last  in  the  town  records  of 
Huntington  in  1709* 

m,  about  1668 ,  JOANNA  (JOHANNA)  SAMMIS,  born  about  1648, 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Esther  (Horseford)  Samrais  of 
Windsor ?  Conn,  Joanna  had  a  brother  John  (5  years  older) 
and  a  sister  Mary  (2  years  younger).  The  Sammis  family 
removed  to  Huntington,  Long  Island,  after  the  death  of 
Joanna’s  husband. 

At  age  18,  Richard  Brush  was  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  Spring  of  1658,  when  he  was  a  witness  in  a  lawsuit  in¬ 
volving,  as  a  party  to  the  suit,  Joseph  Cooke  to  whose  house¬ 
hold  Richard  was  attached,  Mr,  Cooke  returned  to  England 
immediately  after  the  trial,  and  Massachusetts  records  show 
that  Richard  v/as  in  Long  Island  waters  in  the  following  August, 
He  seems  to  have  followed  the  sea  until  his  marriage  in  about 
1668 ©  It  was  in  January  of  that  year  that  he  became  a  home- 
owner  in  Huntington;  the  Town  allotted  him  5  acres  to  the  side 
of  and  to  the  rear  of  his  lot.  Adjoining  his  lands  were  those 
of  his  intimate  associate  and  doubtless  relative,  Thomas  Brush* 

In  April  of  1672,  Richard  Brush  became  a  proprietor  in  the 
famous  "Ten  Farms"  of  Huntington,  one  of  the  most  important 
land  distributions  ever  made  by  the  Town,  He  was  "Townsman" 
in  1692  and  ’93?  "Collector"  in  1694,  and,  under  the  new 
charter  of  1694,  served  as  Trustee  in  1700,  1701,  1702  and  1705* 

He  was  an  important  owner  of  the  Naguntatogue  Neck  purchase 
from  the  Indians  in  1691?  and  also  in  the  Baiting  Place  purchase 
in  ’98, 

CHILDREN : 

ESTHER  (10) 

Richard 

Thomas 

Mary 

John 

Benjamin 

Robert 

10, ESTHER  BRUSH 

Born  4/2/1670. 

m,  (1/10/1688)  EDWARD  BRUSH  (10)** 

BRUSH  (THE  RICHARD  BRUSH  LINE) 
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SOURCE : 

’•The  Babcock  Genealogy”  by  Stephen  Babcock  (1903)* 

The  seal  used  by  some  of  its  members  in  the  early  days  of  • 
New  England  indicates  that  the  Lawtons  were  an  armorial  family* 
The  family  home  was  in  Yorkshire,  England* 

11 •GEORGE  LAWTON 

Died  IO/5/I693 ,  and  was  buried  in  his  orchard  at  Portsmouth, 
Rhode  Island. 

nu  ELIZABETH  HAZARD  (11),  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Martha 
Hazard* 

George  Lav/ton  arrived  in  New  England  in  163*+  and  was  in 
Rhode  Island  a  few  years  later*  In  1638  he  was  admitted  an 
” inhabitant”  of  Acquidneck,  and  on  April  30,  1639,  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island*  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  Trials  in  1648, 'and  in  1665,  *7 2,  *75,  !7 6,  ’79 
and  ’80  was  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly.  That  he  was,  in  1690, 
an  Assistant  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  on  January  30  of 
that  year,  he  and  five  other  “Assistants”  w rote  a  congratula¬ 
tory  letter  to  William  and  Mary,  detailing  to  their  Majesties 
the  state  of  affairs  of  Rhode  Island  Colony* 

In  May  of  1676,  George  Lawton  and  one  John  Easton  were  sent 
to  Providence  “with  all  convenient  speed  to  determine  wheather 
garrisons  shall  be  kept  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony.” 

CHILDREN: 

Isabel 

John 

MARY  (10) 

George 

Robert 

Susanna 

Ruth 

Mercy 

Job 

Elizabeth 
10* MARY  LAWTON 

Died  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  11/8/1711* 

m*  (1st)  JOHN  BABCOCK  (10)** 

(2nd ) (4/21/1698)  Erasmus  Babbitt. 
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SOURCE : 

The  Eells  Family  of  Dorchester,  Mass*,  in  the  Line  of 
Nathaniel  Eells  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  with  Notes  on  the 
Lenthall  Family”  -  compiled  by  Frank  Farnsworth  Starr  for 
James  J.  Goodwin  -  Hartford,  Conn.,  1903* 

12  .REV.  ROBERT  LENTHALL 

Born  and  died  in  England,. 

m.  CICELY  (LAWTON  ??)  (12) 

It  is  not  known  when  Robert  Lenthall  came  from  England  to 
America,  but  he  was  a  resident  of  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  by 
I6380  In  that  year  he  is  of  record  as  involved  in  a  bitter 
religious  controversy,  with  hearings  before  the  General  Court 
at  Boston.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  of  "disturbing 
the  publike  peace  by  combineing  with  others  to  hinder  the 
orderly  gathering  of  a  church  at  Weymouth  &  to  set  against 
another  there." 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  History  of  New  England,  tells  us 
that  the  people  of  Weymouth  had  invited  "one  Mr.  Lenthall"  to 
come  to  them,  with  the  intention  to  call  him  to  be  their 
minister.  Governor  Winthrop  continues: 

This  man,  though  of  good  report  in  England,  coming 
hither  was  found  to  have  drunk  in  some  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s 
opinions,  as  of  justification  before  faith  etc.,  and  op¬ 
posed  the  gathering  of  our  churches.....  He  stuck  close.... 

that  only  baptism  was  the  door  of  entry  into  the  church . 

so  as  the  common  sort  of  people  did  eagerly  embrace  his 
opinions  and  some  labored  to  get  such  a  church  on  foot  as 
all  baptized  ones  might  communicate  in  without  any  further 

trial. ...  .Mr.  Lenthall . was . very  forward  to  become 

a  minister  to  them  in  such  a  way  and  did  openly  maintain 
the  cause.  The  magistrates,  hearing  of  the  disturbance . 

thought  it  needful  to  stop  it  betimes,  and  ergo  they  called 
Mr.  Lenthall  and  some  of  the  chief  of  the  faction  to  the 
next  General  Court,  .....  where  Mr.  Lenthall,  having  before 
conferred  with  some  of  the  magistrates  and  of  the  elders,... 

did  fairly  and  freely  retract . .  with  much  expression  of 

grief  of  heart  for  his  offense.....  Whereupon  he  was  en¬ 
joined  to  acpear  at  the  next  court  and  in  the  meantime  to 
make  and  deliver  the  like  recantation  in  some  public  assem¬ 
bly  at  Weymouth. 

One  "chief  stirrer  in  the  business"  was  fined  20  pounds, 
another  disenfranchised,  and  one  was  openly  v/hipped  "because  he 
had  no  estate  to  answer." 


LENTHALL 


■ 
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In  1640,  Robert  Lenthall  received  a  grant  of  a  house  and 
home  lot  (4  acres)  and  an  additional  100  acres,  at  Newport 
Rhode  Island* 

In  1641,  he  is  on  the  election  rolls  as  a  freeman*  In 
1642  he  did  not  vote  at  the  General  Court  of  elections  at 
Newport,  because  he  was  "being  gone  to  England 

He  became  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Barnes,  County  of  Surrey 
England,  and  so  served  from  1649  to  1658* 

CHILDREN: 

Marian 

ANNA  (NAN)  (10) 

11,  ANNA  (NAN  )  LENTHALL 

Died  in  February,  1687* 

ra,  (8/5/1663)  SAMUEL  EELLS  (11)**  of  Milford,  Conn,  The 
wedding  took  place  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  v/here  Anna  was 
probably  living  at  the  time  in  the  family  of  her  uncle  Thomas 
Lawton* 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  "John  and  Susan  Simmonds  and  some  of  their  Descendents 
and  related  lines"  by  Frank  William  Simmonds*  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Tuttle  Publishing  Company,  Rutland, 
Vermont,  1940* 

(2)  "A  Munsey  Hopkins  Genealogy"  by  D.O.S.  Lowell,  privately 
printed  in  Boston  in  1920© 

12*RBVe  JOHN  MAYO 

Born  in  England.  Died  in  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  in  May,  1676* 

m.  THOMASEN  (THOMAS INE-TAMSEN)  —  (12). 

With  his  family,  John  Mayo  came  to  this  country  in  1639  and 
settled  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  He  taught  in  the  church 
of  the  Rev.  John  Lathrop  until  1644,  when  he  was  called  to 
preside  over  the  church  at  Eastham,  our  ancestor  Nicholas  Snow 
and  his  son  Mark  being  signers  of  the  call.  Eastham  was  then 
a  new  settlement  and  he  remained  there  as  pastor  until  1655 
when  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Boston,  to  become  minister  of 
the  North  Church  there.  He  continued  as  its  pastor  until  1673 > 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  the  famous 
Increase  Mather.  The  pastor*s  residence  was  at  what  is  now 
298  Hanover  Street* 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  home  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  at  Yarmouth* 

CHILDREN  (all  born  in  England): 

SAMUEL  (11)  John 

Hannah  Elizabeth 

Nathaniel 

11 .CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  MAYO 

Born  about  1620  in  England.  Died  at  Boston  in  1663. 

m.  TAMSEN  LUMPKIN  (11)**  of  Yarmouth,  in  1643* 

He  seems  to  have  come  with  his  father  to  Barnstable  and  for 
many  years  remained  there.  In  1643,  Captain  Samuel  and  two 
associates  purchased  Oyster  Bay  on  Long  Island,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  with  others  of  the  company,  he  established  his  home 
there* 

He  was  pressed  into  service  against  the  Dutch  in  1654  and 
in  1658  settled  in  Boston  where  he  lived  the  remaining 
five  years  of  his  life. 
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CHILDREN: 


Mary 

Samuel 

Hannah 

ELIZABETH  (10)  Nathaniel 

Joseph  Sarah 

John 

10, ELIZABETH  MAYO 

Baptized  5/22/1653  or  1655  In  Boston*  Died  12A/I696. 

m.  3/16/1674  REV.  SAMUEL  TREAT  (10)**,  a  successor  to 
her  father  in  the  Eastham  church*  Sewell  refers  to 
the  marriage  in  his  diary,. 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  The  Andrews  Genealogy# 

(2)  ‘’Porter  Family  Record,  a  Few  Twigs  from  a  Branch  of 
the  Porter  Family'1  by  Cyrus  Kinne  Porter  of  77  Bryant 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y#  (1895). 

11# ROBERT  PORTER 

Died  in  1689. 

m#  (1st)  MARY  SCOTT  (11),  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Scott 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  November  7,  16M+# 

(2nd)  Mrs.  Hannah  Freeman,  widow  of  Stephen  Freeman  and 
daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Martha  Atwood* 


Robert  Porter,  Puritan  colonist,  emigrated  from  his  home  in 
England  and  in  1640  settled  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  first  "8^-  proprietors."  He  was  one  of  the 
"seven  pillars  of  the  Church'*  in  Farmington,  founded  October  13, 
1652#  In  March  1656,  he  became  constable  of  the  town* 

CHILDREN:  (By  his  first  wife  -  all  were  born  in  Farmington) 


Mary 

John 

Thomas 

Robert 

Elizabeth 


Joanna 
SARAH  (10) 
Benjamin 
Ann 

Hepzibah 


10 .SARAH  PORTER 

Baptized  12/20/1657  at  Farmington. 


m.  (1st)  (about  1682)  ABRAHAM  ANDREWS  (10)**,  of  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

(2nd)  James  Benedict  of  Danbury,  Conn* 

Sarah  joined  the  church  at  Farmington  in  1683  when  living 
in  Waterbury.  She  was  entered  in  the  church  records  as  " Sarah 
Andrus'*  and  had  her  children  baptized  in  that  church  with  such 
spelling  of  the  name  ("Andrus”).  After  her  marriage  to  James 
Benedict,  she  moved  with  her  children  to  Danbury* 


The  name  Porter  is  a  famous  one  in  Farmington.  The  well 
known  "Miss  P0rter!s  School",  or  merely  "Farmington",  was  founded 
by  a  Miss  Sarah  Porter;  the  Village  Library  of  Farmington  tells 
us  that  our  Robert  Porter  was  "her  direct  ancestor,  six  genera¬ 
tions  back."  This  according  to  a  1902  address  by  Robert  Porter 
Keep  Ph.  D.  at  the  opening  of  the  "Porter  Memorial"  Parish  House 
at  Farmington.  Elizabeth  Dale  Oberteuffer  (Johnson)  (2)  went 
to  school  there* 
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SOURCES : 

(1)  "John  and  Susan  Simmonds  and  some  of  their  Descendants 
and  Related  Lines”  by  Frank  William  Simmonds,  the 
Tuttle  Publishing  Company,  Rutland,  Vermont® 

(2)  The  New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Register  of 
January,  1893,  page  81  ’’Snow  Genealogy”  by  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Alden  of  Troy,  N©Y« 

lie NICHOLAS  SNOW 

Born  in  England  about  1601.  Died  at  East ham,  Mass., 

11/15/1676. 

a.  CONSTANCE  HOPKINS  (11)**  in  1627,  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

In  July  of  1623,  Nicholas  Snow  came  from  England  to  Plymouth 
on  the  ship  ’’Ann”  that  carried  a  large  number  of  settlers  and, 
providentially,  a  great  supply  of  provisions  sorely  needed  by 
the  Colony© 

Nicholas  had  a  share  in  the  division  of  land  in  Plymouth  in 
1624.  He  became  a  freeman  in  1633  and  was  of  considerable 
means  and  influence  in  the  community. 

In  1645,  ”49  souls  -  7  families  began  the  settlement  of 
Eastham,  first  called  Wauset.  Among  them  were  the  families  of 
our  Nicholas  and  of  John  Doane,  Josias  Cook,  Richard  Higgins, 
John  Smally,  Edward  Bangs  and  Thomas  Prence  (later  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony).  Of  these,  not  only  Nicholas  Snow  but  also 
John  Doane  and  Edward  Bangs  are  Raymond  ancestors;  further,  a 
niece  of  Governor  Prence’ s  wife  Mary  married  our  ancestor 
Samuel  Freeman  and  two  of  Samuel’s  cousins  married  daughters 
of  the  Governor. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Eastham  township,  duly  consti¬ 
tuted  in  1646,  Nicholas  Snow  was  elected  town  clerk,  Edward 
Bangs  town  treasurer  and  Josias  Cook  constable.  Nicholas  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  as  town  clerk  for  17  years,  and  as  selectman 
for  7  years.  He  was  for  3  years  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court. 
He  and  his  son  Mark  in  1665  signed  the  call  to  the  Rev.  John 
Mayo  (also  a  Raymond  ancestor)  to  settle  in  Eastham  as  its 
minister.  Nicholas  was  an  Assistant  under  Governor  Prence. 

His  will  is  dated  November  14,  I676,  and  Samuel  Treat  and 
Thomas  Paine  are  its  witnesses,  Deacon  Samuel  Freeman  and 
John  Mayo  its  ’’overseers”  -  all  four  are  Raymond  ancestors. 
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CHILDREN: 


Mark 

MARY  (10) 

Sarah 

Joseph 

10  »  MARY  SNOW 
Died  in  1704. 


Stephen 

John 

Elizabeth 

Jabez 


m.  THOMAS  PAINE  (10)** 


Ruth 

Hannah 

Rebecca 

(Unknown) 
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THE  ANCESTORS  IN  ENGLAND 

The  Manor  of  Southworth  was  in  the  barony  of  Newton,  in  the 
parish  of  W inwick  in  the  south  of  Lancashire*  The  family  had 
a  distinguished  position  among  the  landed  gentry  of  Lancashire; 
many  of  its  members,  "knights,  banneret  or  knights  of  the 
shrine,"  served  England  in  war  and  in  peace* 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Southworth  family  is  shown  variously 
in  old  sources;  the  details  on  tapestry  and  stained  glass  do 
not  accord  with  the  old  descriptions® 

We  are  at  first  concerned  not  with  Southworths  or  de  South- 
worths  but  with  de  Crofts,  for  the  family  name  "Southworth"  did 
not  originate  until  between  1213  and  1219,  when  one  Gilbert  de 
Croft  came  into  possession  of  Croft  estates  including  that  known 
as  "Southworth*"  He  thereupon  assumed  that  name  as  his  surname* 

ROGER  DE  CROFT 

Probably  died  In  1255* 

The  family  acquired  the  name  "de  Croft"  in  West  Derby 
Hundred*  Roger  de  Croft  was  the  first  of  the  name,  and  was 
Falconer  to  John,  Count  of  Mortain* 

HUGH  DE  CROFT 


Hugh  seems  to  have  been  a  son  of  Roger*  One  Gilbert  de  Croft 
who  seems  to  have  been  Hugh's  brother,  is  of  record  in  1212  as 
owning  lands  in  Croft,  Southworth,  Dalton  and  Landale*  He  gave 
Croft  and  Southworth  lands  to 

GILBERT  DE  CROFT,  son  of  Hugh* 

It  was  this  Gilbert  who  then  adopted  "de  Southworth"  as  his 
surname* 
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GILBERT  DE  SOUTHWORTH,  son  of  the  above  Gilbert, 
succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
2 3  cVJILLlAM  DE  SOUTHWORTH 

William  is  the  first  of  the  family  that  we  can  claim  as  an 
ancestor  more  definitely  than  "probably •  "  He  succeeded  to  the 
estates,  but  our  genealogist  Webber  does  not  tell  us  (and  doubt¬ 
less  could  not  discover)  William’s  definite  parentage*  Geneal¬ 
ogist  Simmonds  comments  "since  we  do  not  know  the  relationship 
of  William  de  Southworth  to  his  predecessor  de  Southworths  in 
title,  we  do  not  begin  our  numbering  of  the  generations  until 
that  William . " 

His  name  appears  as  a  witness  in  a  document  of  1292*  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 

22 ♦GILBERT  DE  SOUTHWORTH 

who  lived  about  1330*  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
21, SIR  GILBERT  DE  SOUTHWORTH.  Lord  of  Southworth  and  Croft, 

m,  (before  1332)  OLIVIA  DE  EWYAS  (21),  Through  this  mar¬ 
riage,  he  became  Lord  of  Samlesbury, 

He  was  Sheriff  of  County  Lancaster  from  1333  to  1336,  His 
wife  is  known  to  have  been  living  as  late  as  1363* 

The  Manor  Hall  of  Samlesbury  did  not  pass  to  Sir  Gilbert 
until  sometime  after  1325“!26.  The  old  Hall  and  buildings  are 
said  to  have  been  burned  by  the  Scots  in  one  of  their  numerous 
raids,  and  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  wife  may  have  received  only  the 
charred  and  blackened  ruins.  Sir  Gilbert  rebuilt  it  sometime 
between  1327  and  1377  and  thereafter  it  has  stood  and  (in  1905) 
"still  stands"  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Sir  Gilbert  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
20, SIR  JOHN  PS  SOUTHWORTH 
Died  about  10/5/1415 • 

m.  MARGARET  DE  HOUGHTON  (20),  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Houghton, 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
19, SIR  THOMAS  DE  SOUTHWORTH 

Died  about  1432, 
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Cle  JOAN  (19),  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Sherburne*  Joan  was  . 
the  daughter  of  John  del  Bothe  by  his  first  wife  Johan, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Traffard. 

In  1400,  Sir  Thomas  was  granted  a  license  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  to  hold  services  in  his  “Mansion  of  Southworth  and 
Samlesbury1’  in  the  chapel  established  there* 

Sir  Thomas,  with  his  wife,  was  a  very  extensive  English 
landowner  *  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  County  Lancaster* 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

18 « RICHARD  DE  SOUTHWORTH 

m*  ELIZABETH  MQLINEUX  (18),  daughter  of  Richard  Molineux, 
descendant  of  a  Roman  noble  who  came  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror* 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

17. SIR  CHRISTOPHER  DE  SOUTHWORTH 

m.  ISABEL  DUTTON  (17),  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dutton  of 
Dutton. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
16 .SIR  JOHN  SOUTH-NORTH 

Died  1519. 

m.  HELEN  LANGTON  (16),  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Langton* 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
15. SIR  THOMAS  SOUTHWORTH 
Died  1^46. 

m.  (1st)  Ann  Stanly,  from  whom  he  was  divorced. 

(2nd)  Margery  Boteler,  daughter  of  Thomas  Boteler. 

We  do  not  know  which  wife  was  our  ancestress. 

Sir  Thomas  restored  Samlesbury  Hall,  built  the  Minstrels 
Gallery,  and  added  the  southeast  wing  which  became  the  main  part 
of  the  Manor. 

He  took  part,  September  9,  1513?  in  the  battle  of  Flodden; 
in  1542  he  was  Sheriff  of  the  County. 
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He  was  a  man  of  strong  will,  arbitrary,  unpleasant  to  deal 
with®  He  is  referred  to  in  a  ballad  of  the  time  as  Mthe  sad 
Southvorth  that  ever  was  sure."  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

14.SIR  JOHN  SOUTHWORTH 

Died  11/3/1595. 

m.  July  23,  1557,  at  Leonard,  Middleton,  MARY  ASHTON  (14), 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Ashton,  Knt* 

Sir  John  inherited  from  his  father  not  only  Samlesbury  but 
many  landed  estates*  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  1562 
and  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1566 * 

As  a  young  man,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  he  took  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Scots,  furnishing  and 
supplying  30  men  for  the  campaigns.  For  his  service  in  the  war, 
he  was  commended  by  his  commanding  officers  and  described  as 
11  a  toward  and  tall  gentleman. M 

He  continued  loyally  to  serve  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  in  those 
troubled  times  he,  as  a  Romanist,  found  himself  falling  under 
suspicion  and  even  facing  arrest.  Lancashire  was  a  center  of 
Romanist  influence  and  of  violent  opposition  to  the  reformed 
faith.  Romanist  priests,  many  of  them  foreigners,  roamed  the 
land  to  cheer  their  flocks  and  carry  on  the  offices  of  their 
religion.  Often  they  besought  their  followers  to  rise  in 
rebellion  against  their  Queen.  Anyone  who  harbored  these 
priests  was  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

It  was  reported  against  Sir  John  that  "at  the  Lodge  in 
Samlesbury  Parke  there  be  mass,  daily,  and  seminaries  resort 
thither.11 

Edmund  Campion,  a  Jesuit  priest,  staid  much  with  Sir  John. 
Campion  is  recorded  as  an  elegant  and  persuasive  man,  who 
travelled  the  country  comforting  and  consoling  Romanists  in 
their  faith.  He  was  executed  in  1581  at  Tyburn,  for  high 
treason. 

In  that  year  of  1581  Sir  John  was  arrested,  especially,  it 
was  said,  for  harboring  this  priest.  He  was  lodged  in  the 
New  Fleet  Prison  at  Manchester.  Partly  because  of  his  previous 
services  to  his  country  and  partly  because  many  friends  of 
wealth  and  high  position  interceded  for  him,  he  was  treated 
with  consideration;  he  was  allowed  a  servant,  was  permitted  to 
walk  in  the  prison  grounds,  and  later,  with  a  keeper,  to  walk 
outside.  His  sons  too  used  their  influence  for  him.  In  1584, 
at  the  plea  of  his  eldest  son  Thomas  who  had  become  a  protest- 
ant,  he  was  released  to  London  under  bail. 
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In  1588  his  name  was  included  in  a  list  of  "gentlemen  of 

the  best  calling  in  the  County  of  Lancaster . whereof  charge 

is  to  be  made  of  a  certain  number  to  lend  unto  Her  Majesty 
money  upon  private  sales  in  January  1588.  this  money .... .to 
defray  expenses  connected  with  the  resistance  to  the  Spanish 
Armada." 

In  159*+  Sir  John  returned  to  Sami esbury,  now  an  old  man* 

He  had  suffered  much  from  persecution  that  he  must  have  felt 
unjust,  since  he  had  always  been  loyal  to  his  country  and  his 
Queen.  His  estate  too  had  greatly  suffered,  both  from  fines 
and  from  neglect  during  his  absence.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  change  in  fortune  which,  in  less  than  one  hundred  years, 
led  to  loss  of  the  entire  family  estate  and  of  the  position  of 
influence  and  prominence  that  had  been  theirs  for  some  three 
centuries. 

Sir  John’s  will  is  dated  September  17,  1595 •  He  died  in 
that  year  on  November  3rd.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

13 .THOMAS  SOUTHWORTH 

Born  156l« 

m.  ROSAMOND  LISTER  (13  )>  daughter  of  William  Lister  of 
Thornton  in  Craven  County,  York. 

Thomaswas  the  first  of  the  family  to  adopt  the  Protestant 
faith.  While  his  father  was  imprisoned,  he  was  unceasing  in 
efforts  for  his  welfare  and  for  lessening  the  severity  of  the 
sentence. 

The  estate  Thomas  inherited  was  heavily  in  debt  due  to  the 
fines  and  costs  incurred  by  Sir  John  for  his  adherence  to  his 
Romanist  religion. 

CHILDREN:  All  these  children  are  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
their  grandfather  Sir  John,  in  1595 »  so  all  were 
alive  at  that  time. 

John  Richard  EDWARD  (12) 

Thomas  Michael  And  4  daughters 

William  Christopher 

12  .EDWARD  SOUTHWORTH 

Born  probably  about  1590.  Died  about  1621. 

m.  May  28,  1613,  in  Leyden,  Holland,  ALICE  CARPENTER  (12)** 
Edward’s  brother  Thomas  was  one  of  the  "bestmen”  or  wit¬ 
nesses  at  the  marriage.  Alice’s  father  had  strongly 
favored  this  marriage  to  a  Southworth,  a  "Knightly 
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family” 5  entirely  disapproving  of  another  suitor,  one 
William  Bradford,  whose  social  status  he  considered 
much  inferior  to  his  daughters*  After  Edward’s  death, 
Alice  voyaged  to  America  and  quickly  married  her 
Bradford,  who  had  become  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

Here  she  was  later  joined  by  her  two  young  sons* 

CONSTANT  and  Thomas,  (see  CARPENTER  family  section  of 
these  notes). 

Our  genealogist  Mr.  Webber  found  no  proof  that  this  EDWARD 
and  his  brother  Thomas  were  those  recorded  as  sons  of  Thomas 
Southworth  (13)*  Mr.  Webber  tells  us,  however,  that  such 
parentage  ”seems  so  probable  as  to  be  almost  a  certainty.”  He 
gives  in  detail  all  circumstances  affecting  this  conclusion, 
and  we  accept  it.  Genealogist  Simmonds,  also,  names  Thomas 
Southworth  as  Edward’s  father. 

Edward  was  a  youngest  (7th)  son;  his  inheritance  was  only 
a  small  annuity  left  him  by  his  grandfather  Sir  John.  It  seems 
natural  that,  in  1609,  he  left  England  and,  with  other  Pilgrims, 
followed  the  Rev.  John  Robinson  (Hthe  master  spirit  of  the 
Separists” )  into  exile  in  Holland.  He  settled  in  Leyden,  there 
he  was  married  and  there  his  children  were  born.  He  became  a 
silkworker,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rev.  Robinson’s 
church. 

In  1620,  plans  were  made  by  a  large  band  of  Pilgrims  for 
emigration  to  America.  The  voyage  was  to  be  made  on  two  vessels, 
the  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell.  Intimate  friends  of  Edward 
Southworth  in  Leyden,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  childhood 
home  at  Samlesbury,  were  among  those  about  to  sail  on  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Edward  did  not  join  them;  the  voyage  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  settlement  in  wild  country  represented  to  him 
too  great  hardship  for  his  young  wife  and  his  two  little  sons. 
However  he  journeyed  to  Southhampton  to  bid  his  friends  goodbye 
and  Godspeed. 

The  circumstances  of  this  famous  emigration  of  the  Pilgrims 
seem  so  interesting  as  to  warrant  some  account  of  them  here. 

Not  only  did  the  voyagers  face  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the 
hardships  of  life  in  the  projected  colony,;  the  contract  under 
v/hich  they  embarked  seems  in  itself  a  hard  and  discouraging  one. 
All  financing  and  supplies  were  to  be  provided  by  MThe  Merchant 
Adventurers”  of  London,  who  subscribed  for  shares  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  They  were  to  remain  in  England,  awaiting  profit.  The 
colonists  contributed  their  personal  services  at  a  fixed  rating 
and  were  to  labor  in  the  colony  at  trade,  farming  and  fishing 
for  7  years.  During  that  time,  all  earnings  were  to  be  left 
in  a  common  stock,  and  all  land  was  to  be  left  undivided.  At 
the  end  of  the  7  years,  one-half  of  the  land  was  to  be  kept 
by  the  colonists  and  the  remaining  half  was  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Londoners. 
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The  Speedwell  was  bought  and  fitted  in  Holland  and  sailed 
from  Delfthaven  to  join  the  larger  ship,  the  Mayflower.  In 
August,  1620,  the  two  vessels  set  sail  from  Southhampton,  but 
the  Speedwell  proved  unseaworthy  and,  after  two  attempts  at 
the  voyage,  put  back  a  third  time  to  Southampton©  The  May¬ 
flower  then  we nt  on  alone  withl02  of  the  Pilgrims*  (about  2/1 
of  the  original  band),  picked  as  "worthy  and  willing  to  go.” 

After  goodbyes  to  his  friends  sailing  away  to  America  on 
the  Mayflower  and,  as  he  thought,  on  the  Speedwell,  Edward 
Southworth  returned  from  Southampton  to  London©  A  letter  came 
to  him  there  from  Pilgrim  Robert  Cushman  on  the  Speedwell,  now 
at  Dartmouth©  Cushman  had  been  a  close  friend  of  his  at 
Leyden,  was  one  of  those  who  negotiated  the  contract  with  "The 
Gentlemen  Adventurers”  and  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  the 
Speedwell  colonists*  Mr.  Cushman’s  despairing  letter  is  dated 
August  1,  1620.  He  tells  of  his  very  ill  health,  of  the  bad 
condition  of  the  Speedwell,  and  of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of 
her  master.  Twice,  he  says,  she  was  trimmed  at  Southampton, 
but  is  still  "as  leaky  as  a  sieve."  Seven  days  of  fair 
weather  were  lost  at  Southampton,  and  the  further  attempts 
at  Dartmouth  to  ready  her  for  sailing  had  already  cost  four 
more.  "The  victuals  are  being  eaten  up. ... .Master  Christopher 
Martin  is  conducting  himself  as  a  despot.  I  am  suspicious  of 
him;  he  insults  our  poor  people  with  scorn  and  contempt.  I 
can  do  nothing;  if  I  speak,  he  treats  me  as  mutinous.  He  will 
not  allow  any  Pilgrim  to  go  ashore  lest  they  should  run  away.. 
Pray  for  us  instantly  without  ceasing . My  most  kind  remem¬ 

brances  to  you  and  your  wife*  With  loving  e.m.,  Your  loving 
friend,  Robert  Cushman.” 

Edward  evidently  never  got  back  to  Leyden.  He  died  in 
England,  the  w inter  following  his  goodbyes  to  his  friends* 

CHILDREN: 

CONSTANT  (11) 

Thomas 

THE  SOUTKWORTHS  IN  AMERICA 
11  ©CONSTANT  SOUTHWORTH 

Born  in  Leyden,  Holland,  I6l4-fl5*  Died  in  Duxbury,  Mass., 
3/10/1678- »79. 

m.  ELIZABETH  COLLIER  (11)**  on  November  3,  1637* 

Some  two  and  a  half  years  after  her  husband’s  death,  Alice 
Carpenter  Southworth  left  her  two  little  sons,  Constant  and 
his  younger  brother  Thomas,  temporarily  in  care  of  relatives 
in  England  and  voyaged  to  America  where,  on  August  14,  1623, 
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she  married  that  early  suitor  of  whom  her  father  had  disapproved, 
William  Bradford,  now  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony e  Five  years 
later  (1628),  the  two  sons  were  brought  to  America,  and  joined 
their  mother  in  Governor  Bradford’s  household.  Ke  proved  a 
kind  father.  The  household  consisted  of  the  two  boys,  their 
mother  and  stepfather,  and  three  children  of  their  mother  and 
the  Governor,  the  oldest  about  four  years  old;  also  the  young 
son  of  that  Robert  Cushman  who  had  written  so  despairingly  to 
their  father  Edward,  in  1620,  from  the  Speedwell. 

There  were  no  schools  in  Plymouth,  and  the  education  of 
these  children  was  carried  on  by  Constant’s  mother  doubtless 
assisted  by  the  Governor.  As  a  young  man,  Constant  settled  in 
Duxbury.  He  v/as  admitted  as  a  freeman  of  the  Colony  in 
1636- '7*  He  and  his  brother  held  many  positions  of  trust;  he 
served  as: 

Volunteer  in  the  Militia  in  1637,  for  the  Pequot  War 
Surveyor  of  Highways  for  Duxbury  in  1640 
Ensign  Bearer  of  Duxbury  County  1646  to  1653 
Constable  for  that  County  1645  to  1657 
Allowed  to  sell  wine  in  the  County,  1648 

A  member  of  the  Council  of  War  l65o  to  1667,  whose  9  members 
included  also  John  Alden  and  Lieut.  Miles  Standish 
Deputy  for  Duxbury  1653  to  1668 
Treasurer  of  the  Colony  1659  to  1678 
Assistant  1670  to  1678 

Member  of  various  Committees  including  that  of  the  United 
Colonies  (1668) 

Governor  of  Kennebec  Province  (later  Maine)  then  a  territory 
of  Massachusetts 

At  the  age  of  60  he  took  part  in  King  Phillips  War  but  soon 
yielded  his  place  to  his  son-in-law  Benjamin  Church,  the  great 
Indian  fighter. 

He  was  engaged  in: 

Buying  lands  from  the  Indians 

Laying  out  boundaries  between  towns  and  between  neighboring 
properties 

Laying  out  roads 
Building  bridges  and  prisons 
Enlarging  the  Governor’s  house 
Settling  disputes 

Feeding  the  small  army  sent  against  the  Indians 
Caring  for  the  children  of  James  and  Mary  Lendall,  the  eldest 
child  having  asked  for  him  as  guardian 

Providing  for  visits  to  Plymouth  by  Governor  Prenco  from 
Eastham,  20  pounds  being  appropriated  to  him  for  such  use. 
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He  seems  indeed  to  have  led  a  busy  life! 

Plymouth  Colony  suffered  painfully  from  the  hard  contract 
under  which  "The  Merchant  Adventurers"  of  London  had  financed 
ite  The  fact  that  no  land  could  be  owned  by  any  individual  for 
seven  years  (that  is,  until  1627)  resulted  in  a  severe  slow¬ 
down  of  early  development*  "The  Merchant  Adventurers"  neglected 
to  send  a  proper  quantity  of  food  and  supplies,  so  that  the 
Colony  was  in  much  want,  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new  emi« 
grants*  Many  discordant  groups  arrived,  but  mostly  drifted 
away  or  returned  whence  they  had  come® 

In  1624,  Governor  Bradford  disregarded  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  each  family  an  acre  of  land 
in  perpetuity*  The  women  as  well  as  the  men  now  began  to  work 
the  fields  and  even  a  surplus  of  corn  began  to  be  grown,  for 
sale* 

In  1636,  Connecticut  suggested  that  the  Colonies  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Plymouth  unite  for 
mutual  protection.  In  1643,  all  four  had  come  to  realize  the 
advantages  of  such  union  and  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
drawn  up  and  signed,  for  "The  United  Colonies  of  New  England," 
this  the  first  predecessor  of  the  United  States  of  America* 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  that  arose  during  the 
very  active  participation  of  Constant  Southworth  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Plymouth  Colony  had  to  do  with  the  Quakers*  The  sect 
arose  in  England  in  about  1650*  In  England  and  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  they  were  denounced,  imprisoned  and  expelled.  Some 
were  executed*  They  were,  it  surely  seems,  very  different  from 
the  Quakers  of  the  present  day.  They  refused  to  take  any  oath 
of  allegiance,  were  arrogantly  independent  of  authority,  and  a 
thoroughly  disturbing  element  wherever  found*  Plymouth 
Colony1 s  experience  with  them  was  in  the  years  1656  to  1661. 

At  first  they  were  imprisoned,  fined,  v/hipped  and  disenfran¬ 
chised.  None  were  executed  in  Plymouth  Colony.  Finally  entry 
of  them  into  the  Colony  was  disallowed* 

In  addition  to  his  many  Government  activities,  Constant 
Southworth  dealt  considerably  in  land.  He  owned  land  not  only 
in  Duxbury  but  also  in  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton* 

He  aided  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the  Colony’s  Government 
until  his  death  in  1679*  He  was  one  of  the  few  In  the  Colony 
to  have  the  title  of  "Mr." 
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CHILDREN: 

Edward 
MERCY  (10) 

Alice  m.  Benjamin  Church,  a  celebrated  Indian  fighter  who, 
in  King  Phillip's  War,  brought  about  the  death  of  King  Philip 
and  subdued  the  Indian  uprising. 

Mary  m.  about  1670  David  Alden,  son  of  John  and  Priscilla 
Alden 

Elizabeth 

Priscilla 

William 

Nathaniel 

10 .MERCY  SOUTHPORT H 

Born  in  Duxbury  about  1638,  Died  in  Watertown,  Mass., 
11/25/1712  at  "age  75.“ 

m.  5/12/1658  in  Duxbury  SAMUEL  FREEMAN  (10)** 
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SOURCES : 

See  Sources,  Eells  family  section* 
11* REV*  JOHN  WHITING 


m.  SYBEL  COLLINS  (11),  daughter  of  Deac*  Edward  and  Martha 
Collins  of  Cambridge* 

The  Rev*  Whiting  was  pastor  of  the  2nd  Church  of  Hartford, 
Conn* 

10*MARTHA  WHITING,  his  daughter 

m.  (1st)  (12/25/1683)  Capt.  Samuel  Bryan 
(2nd)  (8/1/1705)  SAMUEL  EELLS  (10)** 

Martha  died  between  the  dates  3/7/1740/41  and  11/16/1741* 

A  letter  to  her  from  her  granddaughter  Mary  Salter  seems  so 
interesting  as  to  warrant  quoting  it: 

Boston,  Sept*  3,  1739 


Honoured  Grandmother 
Madam 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  seen  you 
before  this  time  butt  we  have  been  under  such  Circumstances 
in  the  family  that  they  would  no  ways  allow  of  itr  have 
buried  out  of  it  two  Aged  Relations  the  first  was  my  Aged 
Aunt  Powning,  the  other  the  last  week  my  Aged  Unckle  Salter 
both  upwards  of  70  years,  and  now  the  fall  is  near  Advancing 
that  will  not  permitt  butt  hope  it  will  live  till  next 
Spring  if  God  Give  leave  to  See  the  faces  of  Each  other.  I 
am  Sorry  to  hear  of  the  Sudden  and  Awful  Death  of  my  kins¬ 
man  Benedict  Bull  and  hope  it  will  be  Awakening  to  us  all 
Especially  Young  ones  for  we  know  not  when  nor  how  soon  we 
may  be  taken  out  of  this  world,  pray  we  may  be  prepared 
therefore,  I  hope  this  will  find  you  and  all  friends  well 
as  it  leaves  us  at  present  which  my  duty  to  your  Self  and 
my  Grandfather  and  all  my  Cousine 

(Remainder  of  letter  torn  off  and  missing)* 
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SOURCE : 

(1)  The  Freeman  Genealogy* 

(2)  and  (3)  The  Southworth  and  Simmonds  Genealogies  named 
as  sources  in  the  Southworth  family  section  of  these 
notes • 

(4)  nA  Munsey -Hopkins  Genealogy1*  by  D.O.S.  Lowell,  privately 
printed  in  Boston  in  1920* 

12 .WILLIAM  COLLIER 

Born  in  London*  Died  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1670. 
m.  JANE  —  (12). 

Savage* s  "Genealogical  Dictionary",  as  quoted  by  Genealogist 
Lowell,  tells  us  this  about  him.  (The  "Adventurers'*  -  the 
'Merchant  Adventurers'*  of  London  -  financed  the  Pilgrim  colo¬ 
nists  under  a  harsh  contract). 

He  was  a  merchant  of  London  who  came  over  in  1633, 
having  for  several  years  served  as  one  of  the  Adventurers. 

He  had  so  generous  a  spirit  as  not  to  be  content  with  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Pilgrims  unless  he 
shared  their  hardships.  Whether  he  brought  a  wife  from 
home  or  had  any  here  is  doubtful,  but  four  daughters  came, 
of  excellent  character. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  he  had  a  prominent  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  young  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was  made  a  free¬ 
man  in  1633,  became  one  of  the  tax  assessors  in  1634,  was  on 
many  committees  for  the  assigning  and  laying  out  of  lands,  for 
the  building  of  a  meeting  house  and  highways,  and  the  revision 
of  laws.  More  than  once  he  served  on  the  Council  of  War.  For 
20  years  he  was  an  Assistant  and  was  one  of  the  most  regular 
in  attendance.  With  his  son-in-law  Constant  Southworth  he  had 
the  task  of  looking  after  "Goodwife  Thomas,  the  Welsh  woman." 

He  was  elected  Assistant  Counselor  to  the  Governor  in  1644  and 
was  re-elected  every  year  (except  1653)  until  1666;  during  two 
sessions  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  he  served  as  Acting  Governor. 
In  1643,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  from  Plymouth  to  form 
The  Confederation  of  New  England  Colonies.  He  was  rated  on 
the  tax  rolls  as  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Plymouth.  In  1652, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  of  Dartmouth. 

In  1659,  "on  account  of  his  age  and  much  business  of  him," 

The  General  Court  ordered  the  Treasurer  to  procure  him  a 
servant,  and  allowed  10  pounds  for  that  purpose.  He  died  11 
years  later,  in  1670. 
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CHILDREN: 

Sarah  m.  (1st)  Love  Brewster,  (2nd)  Richard  Parke 
Rebecca  m.  Job  Cole 

Mary  m,  Thomas  Prence  who  became  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony 
ELIZABETH  (11) 

11  .ELIZABETH  COLLIE, R 

Born  in  3.617  in  England,  probably  in  London* 

m.  CONSTANT  SOOTHtfORTH  (11)**  at  Duxbury,  Mass*,  11/2/1637. 

Of  Duxbury*  She  came  to  America  in  1633?  with  her  father 
and  her  three  sisters* 
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SOURCE : 

"John  and  Susan  Simmonds  and  Some  of  their  Descendants  and 
Related  Lines,”  by  Frank  William  Simmonds .  The  Tuttle  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Rutland,  Vermont,  1940© 

12. STEPHEN  HOPKINS 


Born  in  England  in  1575,  probably  at  Stroby.  Died  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1644© 

m.  (1st)  CONSTANCE  DUDLEY  (12),  in  England,  about  1603*  It 
is  thought  that  she  died  soon  after  his  return  from 
Jamestown  to  England  in  1612. 

(2nd)  Elizabeth  Fisher,  who  died  at  Plymouth  a  short 
time  before  his  death  in  1644© 

In  1608,  Stephen  Hopkins,  said  to  have  been  a  London  Mer¬ 
chant,  sailed  from  England  with  a  group  of  colonists  to  settle 
in  Jamestown,  Virginia,  on  the  "Sea  Venture.”  It  is  believed 
that  his  wife  Constance  accompanied  him©  The  ship  was  wrecked 
on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  but  crew  and  passengers  made 
their  way  ashore.  Stephen  Hopkins,  in  parley  with  Governor 
Gates,  held  that,  since  he  and  his  associates  had  been  engaged 
to  go  to  Jamestown  to  serve  the  Virginia  Company,  landing  them 
at  another  place  violated  the  contract  and  left  them  free  to 
determine  their  future  plans  including  probable  settlement  in 
Bermuda.  A  number  of  the  colonists  were  in  sympathy  with  this 
stand,  but  Governor  Gates  denounced  the  attitude  as  treason, 
and  caused  Hopkins  to  be  court  martialed  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Hopkins  and  the  Chaplain  (Burke,  for  whom  Hopkins  was  a  lay 
reader)  persuaded  Gates  to  commute  the  sentence  and  pardon 
Hopkins • 

For  about  six  months  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  ill 
fated  "Sea  Venture”  we re  thus  left  stranded  in  Bermuda,  but  at  the 
end  of ‘that  time  they  had,  from  its  wreckage  and  local  timber, 
constructed  a  small  ship  for  resuming  the  voyage  to  Jamestown, 
thither  she  successfully  sailed,  Hopkins  onboard. 

The  winter  of  1609  is  known  as  "starving  time"  at  Jamestown. 
The  colony  was  reduced  from  500  to  60  persons  in  six  months. 
Stephen  Hopkins  survived  and  spent  several  years  at  Jamestown, 
acquiring  experience  that  later  proved  very  valuable  in  his 
life  in  the  Plymouth  Colony.  He  returned  to  England  about  1612. 

In  June  of  1620,  he  joined  the  band  of  Pilgrims  in  London 
who  in  August  sailed  for  Plymouth  on  the  "Mayflower."  With  him 
went  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  and  their  daughter  Damaris  and 
the  two  children  of  his  first  wife,  Constance  and  Giles* 
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During  the  voyage  a  further  child  was  born  to  Stephen  and 
Elizabeth,  a  son  whom  they  named  Oceanus*  During  their  life 
in  Plymouth,  another  son  and  four  more  daughters  were  born  to 
them* 

Stephen  Hopkins  was  one  of  those  who,  on  November  21,  1620, 
signed  the  Compact  of  Government  onboard  the  Mayflower*  It  has 
been  called  ,ft.he  nucleus  around  which  everything  else  clustered  - 
unquestionably  the  foundation  of  all  the  superstructures  of 
government  which  have  since  been  reared  in  these  United  States 
Of  the  Mayflower  passengers^  he  was  one  of  only  twelve  that 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "Mr."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  expedition  that  left  the  ship  to  find  a  place  for 
landing  -  "ten  of  our  men  were  appointed  who  were  themselves 
willing  to  undertake  it®"  He  was  in  the  first  party  that  went 
ashore  at  Plymouth  Rock* 

He  had  the  unique  distinction  of  having  participated  in  both 
of  the  pioneer  English  settlements  in  America0 

Stephen  was  one  of  the  earliest  freemen  of  Plymouth.  He  was 
always  regarded  as  an  authority  on  Indian  affairs  and  on  other 
pioneer  problems,  and  was  a  close  associate  of  Captain  Miles 
Standish.  He  went  with  Governor  Winslow  on  the  first  embassy  to 
Indian  Chief  Massasoit  to  conclude  a  treaty.  He  was  the  first 
white  man  to  entertain  an  Indian  overnight  in  his  house* 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Governors  Council  of  Assistants  for 
the  incorporation  of  Plymouth,  so  serving  for  three  years  in 
succession  (1.632  to  1635)*  He  was  an  Assistant  for  several 
years  until  1637* 

The  Hopkins  family  had  brought  with  them  from  England  two 
indentured  servants*  These  two  servants,  Edward  Leister  and 
Edward  Doty,  fought  the  first  duel  on  record  in  New  England* 

Stephen  Hopkins  heads  a  list  of  persons  chosen  to  arrange 
for  trade  with  outsiders  -  a  sort  of  incipient  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce*  He  was  added  to  the  Governor  and  Assistants  in  1637 
as  an  assessor  to  raise  a  fund  for  sending  aid  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut  Colonies  in  the  impending  Indian 
wars,  and  in  the  same  year  he  and  his  Wo  sons,  Giles  and 
Caleb  (three  of  the  Hopkins  family  -  more  than  of  any  other 
name)  were  among  the  42  who  volunteered  their  services  as 
soldiers  to  aid  these  same  Colonies,  a  fact  in  contrast  to 
the  statement  of  certain  others  who  said  they  would  go  "if 
they  be  pressed." 
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He  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  an  appraiser  of  estates , 
administrator,  guardian,  Juryman  (apparently  foreman),  and 
in  other  capacities  in  the  community*  In  1638,  "liberty  was 
granted"  him  "to  erect  a  house  at  Mattacheese"  (or  Mattakeese, 
known  to  us  as  Yarmouth)  "and  cut  hay  there  this  yeare  to 
winter  his  cattle  -  provided,  that  it  be  not  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  tov/n  of  Plymouth#"  He  seems  to  have  been  too  valuable 
a  citizen  to  lose® 

It  appears  that  he  was  fairly  prosperous  withal,  for  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  we  find  him  purchasing  a  share  in  a  bark  of 
40  to  50  tons,  valued  at  200  pounds  sterling® 

Moore,  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Colonial  Governors",  tells  us 
"of  the  Pilgrims  who  remained  in  1634,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Miles 
Standish  and  John  Alden  were  the  most  prominent  individuals®" 

A  painting  by  Henry  Sargent  of  Boston  (relative  of  the  famous 
John  Singer  Sargent),  in  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth,  includes  a 
group  made  up  of  Stephen  Hopkins  and  his  wife  and  four  children® 

On  June  6,  1644,  he  made  his  will,  evidently  just  before  his 
death,  for  the  inventory  of  his  estate  is  dated  the  July  17th 
following*  The  will  was  witnessed  by  ("exhibited  upon  the 
Oaths  of")  Governor  Bradford  and  Miles  Standisho 

CHILDREN : 

By  his  first  wife 

CONSTANCE  (11) 

Giles 

By  his  second  wife 

Panaris  (died  young)  Caleb  Damaris 

Oceanus  Deborah  Ruth 

Elizabeth 

11 ® CONSTANCE  HOPKINS 

Born  in  England  about  160?*  Died  in  October  1677» 

nu  At  Plymouth  in  1627,  NICHOLAS  SNOW  (11)** 
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SOURCE: 

“Buckingham  Colonial  Ancestors*1  by  George  Tracy  Buckingham# 
Published  for  private  distribution,  in  Chicago,,  in  1920© 

12  WILLIAM  LUMPKIN 

Born  in  England© 

m.  TAMSEN  —  (12). 

Sometime  before  1639,  William  Lumpkin  emigrated  to  Plymouth 
Colony,  for  on  June  4th* of  that  year  he  was  admitted  as  a 
freeman  at  Yarmouth# 

In  1648,  Plymouth  Colony  sent  Captain  Miles  Standish  to 
“hear  and  end  all  difficulties  remaining  at  Yarmouth,*1  One  of 
these  was  a  land  action  in  which  V/illiam  Lumpkin  was  plaintiff. 
He  appears  frequently  as  a  litigant;  at  court  in  1650,  he  and 
eight  others  sued  one  Nickerson  for  slander,  claiming  100 
pounds  damages.  The  Court  adjudged  Nickerson  “in  regard  to 
his  offensive  speeches  «•••#  to  have  carried  himself  unworthily. 

He  was  active  in  the  affairs  both  of  Yarmouth  and  of  the 
Colony;  at  various  times  he  was  grand  juror,  constable,  surveyor 
of  highways,  Deputy  to  the  General  Court# 

It  is  presumed  that  he  died  in  Yarmouth,  but  the  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known# 

CHILDREN: 

We  know  only  of 
11, TAMSEN  LUMPKIN 

Born  1626#  Died  6/16/1709. 

m.  (1st)  CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  MAYO  (11)** 

(2nd)  John  Sander land  of  Eastham# 
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SOURCE : 

(1)  The  Treat  Genealogy* 

(2)  "Buckingham  Colonial  Ancestors"  by  George  Tracy 
Buckingham*  published  for  private  distribution*  in 
Chicago,  in  1920® 

12 •EDMOND  TAPP 

Born  in  England*  Died  at  Milford*  Conn*,  in  1653© 

m*  ANN  (12)* 

One  of  the  Davenport-Eaton  emigrants*  he  first  appears  on 
the  record  as  "Mr*  Tapp*"  Kis  share  in  the  venture  was  800 
pounds. 

With  the  Prudden  party*  he  moved  to  Milford*  where  he  was 
a  founder  of  the  church  and  one  of  the  "seven  Pillars*"  At 
Milford*  he  was  the  first  Magistrate® 

He  was  one  of  the  grantees  in  the  original  Indian  deed  of 
February  12,  1639,  by  which  the  Milford  town  site  was  conveyed 
to  the  settlers*  October  2 7,  1643 >  he  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  original  compact  between  the  towns  of  New  Haven,  Milford* 
Stamford,  Guilford,  by  which  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  was  formed* 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active,  wealthy  and  influential  men 
in  the  Colony* 

On  the  Memorial  Bridge  at  Milford,  there  is  a  tablet  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him*  Of  CHILDREN  v.Te  know  only  of  a  daughter 

11*  JANE  TAPP 

Born  about  1628.  Died  in  October,  1703,  at  Milford,  and 
there  buried* 

m*  in  1647  ROBERT  TREAT  (11)**,  who  became  Governor  of 
Connecticut* 

Tradition  tells  us  that,  at  a  "spinning  bee"  on  Christmas 
night  at  the  Tapp  home,  Robert  Treat  playfully  "trotted"  Jane 
home  and  that  she  exclaimed  "Be  still,  that;  I  had  rather  be 
treated  than  trotted."  This*  says  the  tradition,  was  the 
beginning  of  what  became  their  engagement  and  marriage* 

The  married  couple  lived  with  Jane*s  father  on  his  "home-lot, 
which  Jane  later  inherited*  Governor  and  Mrs.  Treat  continued  to 
live  there  for  many  years*  On  the  lot,  the  "Governor^  well" 
with  its  old  fashioned  sweep  was,  in  1920,  still  preserved* 
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SOURCES: 

(1)  and  (2)  -  The  Southworth  and  Simmonds  Genealogies  named 
as  sources  in  the  Southworth  family  section* 

(3)  MA  Munsey -Hopkins  Genealogy'1  by  D«0<>S*  Lowell,  privately 
printed  in  Boston  in  1920e 

The  family  has  been  traced  back  in  England  to  JOHN  CARPENTER, 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  1321 »  The  line  descends  through 
RICHARD,  JOHN,  JOHN,  WILLIAM,  JAMES,  JOHM  and 

14 ♦WILLIAM  CARPENTER 

We  know  of  him  only  that  he  had  three  sons : 

ALEXANDER  (13) 

William 

Richard 

13c ALEXANDER  CARPENTER 

Of  Wring ton  (Wrentham),  Somersetshire,  England,  about  8 
miles  from  Bristol# 

Alexander  and  his  brothers  were  dissenters  and,  because  of 
religious  persecution,  left  England  and  settled  in  Leyden, 
Holland#  There  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
when  he  returned,  with  his  unmarried  daughter,  Mary,  to 
England,  apparently  to  his  old  home  at  Wrington© 

CHIIBREN: 

Julia  Ann;  married  (1st)  George  Morton,  of  York,  England# 
They  emigrated  to  America  on  the  Ann,  in  1623#  Married  (2nd) 
Manasseh  Kempton.  She  died  at  Plymouth  in  1665# 

Agnes",  died  in  Leyden  before  1617*  April  30*  1613 ,  she 
married  Dr#  Samuel  Fuller  of  London  as  his  second  wife© 

Dr#  Fuller  married  a  third  time  in  1617,  and  came  to  America  on 
the  Mayflower  in  1620# 

ALICE  (12) 

Mary<;  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  husband  of 
Mary*s  sister  Alice,  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  Mary  in 
England,  in  1645,  signing  it  "Your  loving  brother  and  sister", 
and  inviting  her  to  join  them#  She  accepted,  and  lived  with 
them  many  years#  The  record  of  her  death  reads  "Mary  Carpenter, 
a  member  of  the  church  at  Duxbury,  died  at  Plymouth  March  19/20, 
1687,  being  newly  entered  into  the  ninety-first  year  of  her 
age*  She  was  a  Godly  old  maid  -  never  married #M 
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Priscilla©  She  married  (1st)  William  Wright,  (2nd)  John 
Cooper  of  Duxbury.  She  died  12/29/1689}  having  survived  all 
her  family© 

There  was  possibly  also  a  son  William© 

The  Munsey -Hopkins  Genealogy  recites  this  quotation: 

To  the  family  of  daughters  of  Alexander  Carpenter 
our  New  England  people ,  and  indeed  we  may  say  our  whole 
country,  o we  an  hitherto  unacknowledged  debt* 

12  ©ALICE  CARPENTER 

Born  about  1590*  Died  3/26/1670  in  Plymouth,  Mass* 

in*  (1st)  5/28/1613  in  Leyden,  Holland,  EDWARD  SOUTHWORTH  ( 12  )*  * 

(2nd)  8/14/1623  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Plymouth* s  Governor, 
William  Bradford© 

Tradition  tells  us  that,  as  a  girl,  Alice  had  been  eager  to 
marry  William  Bradford  but  that  her  father  objected,  holding 
that  Bradford*s  social  standing  was  too  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Carpenters,  whereas  the  Southworths were  a  "knightly  family." 
The  strength  of  her  feeling  for  Bradford  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  about  two  and  a  half  years  after  Edward  Southworth*s  death, 
Alice  Carpenter  Southworth  left  her  two  little  sons  temporarily 
in  the  care  of  relatives  and  journeyed  to  the  New  World,  there 
to  marry  him.  He  had  voyaged  to  America  on  the  Mayflower,  his 
first  wife  Dorothy  had  been  drowned  in  Provincetown  Harbor;  he 
was  now  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  Alice  made  her 
voyage  (in  1623)  on  the  Ann,  with  her  sister  Julia  Ann  and 
Julia* s  husband  George  Morton. 

In  1628,  some  five  years  after  her  arrival  in  Plymouth  and 
marriage  to  the  Governor,  her  little  sons  Constant  and  Thomas 
joined  her.  The  Governor's  household  now  included  himself  and 
w ife  Alice,  three  children  born  to  them,  the  oldest  about  four 
years  old,  the  boys  Constant  (our  ancestor)  and  Thomas,  and 
young  Thomas  Cushman,  son  of  that  Robert  Cushman  who  had 
written  Edward  Southworth  so  despairingly  from  the  Speedwell© 
Robert  Cushman  had  later  succeeded  in  coming  to  America,  and 
had  left  his  son  Thomas  in  the  Governor's  care  while  he  returned 
to  England  for  an  intended  brief  time,  dying  there  soon  after 
his  arrival* 

There  were  no  schools  in  Plymouth  at  the  time,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  upbringing  of  the  six  children  devolved  upon  Alice  and 
her  Governor  husband.  Their  life  in  Plymouth  is  discussed  in 
some  detail  in  the  Southworth  Family  Section  of  these  notes, 
under  11.  CONSTANT  SOUTHWORTH. 
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Alice  Southworth  Bradford  long  outlived  her  husband  the 
Governor,  who  died  in  1657*  It  is  said  that  in  the  late 
years  of  her  life  she  was  an  invalid*  Her  nephew  Nathaniel 
Morton,  in  a  poem  in  her  honor,  refers  to  her  as  “Mistress 
A.lice  Bradford* «one  whose  grace  and  virtuo  do  surpass*11 
Through  her  son  Constant  Southworth,  she  is  said  to  be  the 
ancestress  of  all  the  Southworths  in  this  country® 
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SOURCE : 

The  Treat  Genealogy. 

13  .HUGH  GAYLAUD 

Buried  10/21/1614  in  Pitminster,  England 9 
CHILDREN : 

We  know  only  of 
12  »ALICE  GAYLORD 

Baptized  in  Pitminster  5/10/1594.  V/e  do  not  know  the  date 
of  her  death,  hut  she  survived  her  husband  who  died  in  1669“’70« 

m»  4/27/1615  in  Pitminster  RICHARD  TREAT  (12)** 

Alice  and  her  husband  came  from  England  about  1637 *  and 
settled  in  Wethersfield*  Connecticut*  Their  son  Robert  Treat 
became  Governor  of  Connecticut  Colony® 
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